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INTRODUCTION. 



That a healthful religious influence should pervade 
all elementary books, is a principle which will not be 
contested in a Christian -country. Human beings, in their 
most susceptible age, become habitually conversant with 
the daily lessons of the schools. These lessons are 
perused and reperus6d till the sentiments are not only 
lodged in the memory, but imprinted on the heart, and 
almost incorporated with the elements of the soul itself. 
Many mdividuals, now in middle age, will carry to the 
end of life the impressions which they received from 
the pages of the " American Preceptor," and the " Art 
of Reading." In all heathen countries, the religious 
belief is found, in. various forms, in every department 
of literature, and of common life. There is no reason 
why the prmciples of the Bible, m a Christian land, 
should not have an equal prominence in the. systems of 
education and courses of discipline. In this work, while 
every thing of a sectarian and exclusive tendency has 
been carefully avoided, the compiler has kept in view, 
in making his selections, the moral nature and the des- 
tiny of the minds which may become interested in its 
pages. It is hoped that nothing will be found which 
will offend against the spirit of our Saviour's precepts. 

To a considerable extent, it has been our intention 
to fender the Eclectic Reader subservient to the great 
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cause of the moral renovation of the world. The time 
is fast comingy when the usefulness of every publication 
will be tested by its adaptedness to this object. This 
is the great design oT our Creator in his providential 
government of the world, and it ought to be the main 
purpose of his intelligent creatures in all their labors. 
It has not been so much the intention of the compiler 
to advocate any specific modes of benevolent effort, 
as to cherish in the bosoms of his readers an enlarged 
and philanthro[HC spirit. The good of one's own country 
is' best secured by consulting {(x the interests of the 
whole human race. The eSort has been made to se- 
lect such articles as men of a truly catholic spirit, in aQ 
countries, may regard with approbation, rather than those 
of a patriotic or national character. 

More than three fourths of the articles in the 
Eclectic Reader are not found in any other selection, 
not excepting Mr. Cheever's excellent compilations. 
Fifteen or twenty of the most popular reading books 
have been examined, so that this selection might have the 
character of novelty and variety. If the articles are of 
equal merit with those contained in previous collections, 
an important object is attained, as a new body of valuable 
English literature is juresented to the youthfiil mmd. 

The compiler has ^adeavored to keep m recollection 
the principle, that the young reader should be familiar^ 
ized with those kinds of writii^ with which he will most 
commonly meet in mature life. It were easy to multiply 
extracts from Dr. Johnson, Dr. Blair, Mr. Alison, and 
other writers of a stately and formal character. But 
little preparation could be made in this way for the ex- 
igencies of a miscellaneous and widely various reacfing. 
The style of writing at the present time is mcve forcible* 
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direct and unembarrassed dian was the case in the days 
of Queen Anne, or George III. The same objection 
may be made to the selection of dialogues, except so far 
as the reading of them serves to give variety and compass 
to the mtonations of the voice. They are not the species 
of composition with which it is necessary to become very 
familiar. Unhappily, also, many dialogues are objection- 
able on the score of morality and good taste. 

In conclusion, the compiler hopes that the Eclectic 
Reader will be an acceptable addition to the number of 
reading books already before the public. Selections 
might have been made from Milton, Cowper, Shake- 
speare, Thomson, and other well-known writers, both 
foreign and American; but it was not necessary. As 
some compensation, the man of taste will be pleased 
with the mature and finished compositions of Professors 
Playfair and Frisbie, the delightful allegories of Jane 
Taylor, the "wisdom married to immortal verse" of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, the manly sense and com- 
prehensive views of Evarts, and the Ciceronian elegance 
and dignity of Robert Hall. 

Boston^ December^ 1832. 
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LESSON I. 
Dignity of Man. — ^Daniel Webster. 

Man's grand distinction is his intellect, his mental 
capacity. It is this, which renders him highly and pecu- 
liarly responsible to his Creator. It is this, on account 
of which the rule over other animals is established in his 
hands; and it is this, mainly, which enables him to 
exercise dominion over the powers of nature, and to subdue 
them to himself 

But it is true, also, that his own animal organization 
gires him superiority, and is among the most wonderful of 
the works of God on earth. It contributes to cause, as 
well as prove, his elwated rank in creation. His port is 
erect, his face towards heaven, and he is furnished with 
limbs which are not absolutely necessary to his support 
or locomotion, and which are at once powerful, fbxible, 
capable of innumerable modes and varieties* of action, and 
terminated by an instrument of wonderful, heavenly work- 
manship, — ^the human hand. This marvellous physical 
conformation gives man the power of acting, with great 
effect, upon external objects, in pursuance of the sugges- 
tions of his understanding, and of applying the results of 
his reasoning power to his own purposes. Without this 
particular formation, he would not be man, with whatever 
sagacity he had been endowed. No bounteous grant of 
inteUect, were it the pleasure of Heaven to make such 
grant, could raise any of the brute creation to an equalitji 
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with the human race. Were it bestowed on the levia- 
than, he must remain, nevertheless, in the element where 
alone he could maintain his physical existence. He would 
still be but the inelegant, misshapen inhabitant of the 
ocean» ^wallowing unwieldy, enormous in his gait." 
Were the elephant made to possess it, it would but teach 
him the deformity of his own structure, the unloveliness 
of his fi^ame, though ** the hugest of things," his disability 
to act oa^xternal matter, and the degrading nature of his 
own physical wants, which lead him to the deserts, and 
give him lor his favorite home the tonid plains of the 
tropics. It was placing the king of Babylon sufficiently 
out of the rank of baman beings, though be carried all his 
reasoning faculties with him, when he was sent a(way, to 
eat grass like an ox. And this may^ properly suggest to 
our consideration, what is undeniably true, Uiat there Is 
hardly a greater Messing conferred on man than hiB 
iMtnral wants. If he had wanted no more than the 
beasts, who can say how much more than they he wookl 
have attained ? Does he associate, does he cultivate, does 
he build, does he navigate ? The original impulse to idl 
these lies in his wants. It proceeds from the necessities 
of his condition, and from the efibrts of unsatisfied desire. 
Every want not of a low kind, physical as well as mora), 
which the human breast feels, and which brutes do not 
feel, and cannot feel, raises man, by so much, in the scale 
of- existence, and is a clear proof, and a direct instance, 
of the favor of God towards his so much favored human 
offspring. If man had been so made as to have desired 
nothing, he would have wanted almost every thing worth 
possessing. 

But doubtless the reasoning iacnHy, the mind, is the 
leading characteristic attribute of the human race. By 
the exercise of this, man arrives at the knowledge of the 
properties of natural bodies. This is science, prqierly 
afid emphatically so called. It is the science of pure 
mathematics ; and in the high branches of this scienco 
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^^es the true sublime of human acqujBfition. If any attain- 
. ment deserve that epithet, it is the knowledge, jrhich, 
from the mensuration of the minutest dust of the balance, 
proceeds on the rising scale of material bodies, every 
where weighing^ every where measuring, every where 
detecting and explaining the laws of force and motion, 
penetrating into the secret principles which hold the 
universe of God together, and balancing world agaiiuit 
world, and system against system. When we s^ek to 
accompany those who pursue their studies & once so 
high, so vast, and so exact ; — when we arrive at the dis- 
coveries of Newton, which pour in day oik the works of 
God, as if a second ^at for light had gone forth from his 
own mouth ; — when, further, we attempt to follow those 
who set out where Newton paused, making his goal their 
starting place, and, proceeding with demonstration upon 
demonstration, and discovery upon discovery, bring new 
worlds, and new systems of worlds, within the limits of 
the known universe, failing to learn all only because^ jb1\ 
is infinite ; however we say of man, in admiration of his 
physical structure, that '* in form and moving he is express 
and admirable," it is here, and here without irreverence, 
we may exclaim, " In apprehension how like a God !" 



LESSON II. 

Blindness of Milton, — Charles Wolfe. 

There lived a divine old man, whose everlasting re- 
mains we have all admired, whose memory is the pride of 
England and of nature. His youth was distinguished 
by a happier lot than perhaps genius has often enjoyed at 
the commencement of its career ; he was enabled, by the 
liberality of Providence, to dedicate his soul to the cultiva- 
tion of those^ classical accomplishments, in which almost 

2 
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his iirfaney delighted ; he had attracted admiratiqp at the 
geiiod when i( is most exquisitely felt ; he stood forth the 
literary and political champion of republican England; 
Itnd Europe acknowledged him the conqueror. But the 
storm arose ; his fortune sank with Uie republic which he 
had defended ; the name which future ages have conse- 
crated was forgotten; and neglect was imbittered by 
remembered ^celebrity. Age was advancing. Health was 
retreating. Nature hid her face from him fcM^ver; for 
never more to him returned 

'' Day, or the sweet approach of even or meni; 
Or sight of vemel bloom, <» summer's rose. 
Or flocks er herds, or humai face divine." 

What was the refuge of the deserted veteran from penu- 
ry-— 'from ne^ct — ^from infamy — from darkness ? Not in 
a querulous and peevish despondency ; not in an unmanly 
recantation of principles, erroneous, but unchanged ; not 
iB Ihe tremendous renunciation of what Heaven has given, 
and Heaven alone should take away : but he turned from a 
distracted cojmtry and a voluptuous court ;.he turned from 
toimi^bCnt enemies and inefficient frieildir} he turned 
frtmi a world, that to him was a universal bl^k, to the muse 
that sits among the cherubim, and she caught him into 
heaven !— -The clouds that obscured his vision upon earth, 
ipstantaneously vanished before the blaze of celestial effiil- 
gence, and his eyes opened at once upon all the glories 
' and terrors of th^ Almighty, the seals of eternal beatitude 
and bottomless perdition. What though to look upon 
the face of this 'earth was still denied 1 what was it 
to him, that one of the outcast atoms of creation was con- 
cealed from his view, when the Deity permitted the muse 
to unlock his mysteries, and disclose to the poet the re- 
cesses of the universe — ^when she bade his sod expand 
into its immensity, and enjoy as well its horrors as its 
magnificence? what was it to him Uiat he had <' fallen upon 
evil days and evil tongues? '' for the muse could transplant 
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his spirit into the bowers of Eden, where the frown of 
fortune was disregarded, and the weight of incumbent ia* 
firmity forgotten, in the smile that beamed on prisxevat 
innocence, and th^ tear that was consecrated to man's 
first disobedience ! 



LESSON IIL 
The Life of the Blessed,-^BKXAHT, 

[From the Spaiiish*of Luis Ponce Db Leon.] 

Region of life and light ! 
Land of the good whose earthly toils are o'er ! 

Nor frost nor heat may blight 

Thy vernal beauty, fertile shore. 
Yielding thy blessed fruits for evermore ! ^ 

Tbefe, without crook or sling, 
Wa&s the good Shepherd ; blossoms white and red 

Round his meek temples cling ; 

And, to sweet pastures led. 
His own loved flock beneath his eye is fed. 

He guides, and near him they 
Follow delighted, for he makes them go 

Where dwells eternal May, 

And heavenly roses blow. 
Deathless, and gathered but again to grow. 

He leads them to the height 
Named of the infinite and long-sought Good, 

And fountains of delight ; 

And where his feet have stood < 
Springs up, along the way, their tender food. 
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And when, in the mid skies. 
The climbing fton has reached his highest bound. 

Reposing as he lies. 

With all his flock around, 
He witches the still air with numerous sound. 

From his sweet lute flow forth 
Immortal harmonies, of power to stiD 

All passions born of earth, 

And draw the ardent will 
Its destiny of goodness to fulfil. 

Might but a little part/ 
A wandering breath, of that high melody 

Descend into my heart. 

And change it till it be 
Transformed and swallowed up, oh love ! in thee,— 

Ah ! then my soul should know. 
Beloved ! where thou liest at noon of day. 

And, from this place of wo 

Released; should take its way 
To mingle with thy flock, and never stray. 



LESSON IV. 

Burial Places in the Country. — ^Wordsworth. 

In ancient time, as well known, it was the custom to 
bury the dead beyond the walls of towns and cities ; and 
among the Greeks and Romans, they were frequently in- 
terred by the way-sides. I could here pause with pleasure, 
ftnd invite the reader to indulge with me in contemplation 
of the advaqlages which must have attended such a prac- 
tice. I could ruminate upon the beauty which the menu-* 
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ments, thus placed, must hare borrowed from the surround- 
ing images of nature, from the treof, the wild flowers, 
from a stream running perhaps within sight or hearing, 
from the beaten road stretching its weary length hard by. 
Many tender similitudes must these objects have presented 
to the mind of the traveller, leaning upon one of the tombs, 
or reposing in the coolness of its shade, whether he had 
halted from weariness, or in compliance with the invitation 
*' Pause, traveller,'* so often found upon the monuments. 
' And to its epitaph, also, must have been supplied strong 
appeals to visible appearances or immediate impressions ; 
lively and affecting analogies of life as a journey ; death as 
a sleep overcoming the tired wayfarer ; of misfortune as a 
storm that falls suddenly upon him ; of beauty as a flower 
that passeth away, or of innocent pleasure as one that may 
be gathered ; of virtue that standeth firm as a rock against 
thQ beating waves ; of hope " undermined insensibly, like 
the poplar by the side of the river that has fed it," or 
blasted in a moment, like a pine tree by the stroke of 
lightning upon the mountain top ; of admonitions and heart* 
stirring remembrances, like a refreshing breeze that conies 
without warning, or the taste of the waters of an unex- 
pected fountain. These, and similar suggestions, mus^ 
have given, formerly, to the language of the senseless 
stone, a voice enforced and endeared by the benignity 
of that nature with which it was in unison. We, in 
modern times, have lost much of these advantages ; and 
they are but in a small degree counterbalanced, to the 
inhabitants of large towns and cities, by the custom of 
depositing the dead within, or contiguous to, their places 
of worship ; however splendid or imposing may be the 
appearances of those edifices, or however interesting or 
salutary the recollections associated with them. Even 
were it not true that tombs lose their monitory virtues 
when thus obtruded upon the notice of men occupied with 
the cares of the world, and too oflen sullied and defiled 
by those cares ; yet still, when death is in our thoughts* 
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nothing can make amends for the want of the soothing 
influences of nature, and for the absence of those types 
of renovation and decay, which the fields and woods ofier 
to the notice of the serious and contemplative mind. To 
feel the force of this sentiment, let a man only compare, in 
imagination, the unsightly manner in which our monu- 
ments are crowded together in the busy, noisy, unclean, 
and almost grassless church-yard of a large town, with the 
still seclusion of a Turkish cemetery, in some remote 
place, and yet further sanctified by the grove of cypress 
in which it is embosomed. * 



LESSON V. 
The Good Schoolmaster, — Thomas Fuller, 

There is scarce any profession in the commonwealth 
more necessary, which is so slightly performed. The 
reasons whereof I- conceive to be these : First, young 
scholars make this calling their refuge, yea, perchance 
before they have taken any degree in the university, com- 
mence schoolmasters in the country, as if nothing else 
were required to set up this profession, but only a rod and 
a ferula. Secondly, others, who are able, use it only as a 
passage to better preferment, to patch .the rents in their 
present fortune, till they can provide a new one, and be- 
take themselves to some more gainful calling. " Thirdly, 
they are dbheartened from doing their best with the mis- 
erable reward which in some places they receive, being 
masters to the children, and slaves to their parents. 
Fourthly, being grown rich, they become negligent, and 
scorn to touch the school, but by the proxy of an usher. 
But see how well our schoolmaster behaves himself. 

His genius inclines him with delight to his profession. 
Some men had as lief be schoolboys as schoolmasters ; 
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to be tied to the school, as Cooper's dictionary kad Scapula's 
lexicon are chained to the desk therein ; and, though great 
scholars, and skilful in other arts, are bunglers in this ; 
but God of his goodness hath fitted several men for several 
callings, that the necessity of church and state in all con- 
ditions may be provided for. So that he who beholds the 
fabric thereof may say, " God hewed out this stone," and 
appointed it to lie in this place, for it would fit none other 
so well, and here it doth ipost excellent." And thus God 
mouldeth some for a schoolmaster's life, undertaking it 
with desire and delight, and discharging it with dexterity 
and happy success. 

He studieth his scholars' natures as carefully as they 
their books ; and ranks their dispositions in several forms. 
And though it may seem difiicult for him in a great school 
to descend to all particulars, yet experienced schoolmasters 
may quickly make a grammar of boys' natures, and reduce 
them all, saving some few exceptions, to these general 
rules : — 

1. Those that are ingenuous and industrious. The 
conjunction of two such planets in a youth presage much 
good to him. To such a lad, a frown may be a whipping, 
and a whipping a death ; yea, where their masters whip 
them once, shame whips them all the week after. Such 
natures he useth with all gentleness. 

2. Those that are ingenious and idle. These think, 
with the hare in the fable, that, running with snails (so 
they count the rest of their school fellows), they shall come 
soon enough, to the post, though sleeping a good while 
before their starting. 

3. Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the 
stronger 4h^y be, the more lees they have when they are 
new. Mangr boys are muddy-headed, till they be clarified 
with age, and such afterwards prove the best. Bristol 
diamonds are both bright, and squared, and pointed by 
nature, and yet are soft and worthless ; whereas orient 
ones in India are rough and rugged naturally. Hard, 
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rugged and dull natures of youth acquit themselves after- 
wards the jewels of the country, and therefore their dulness 
at first is to be borne with, if they be diligent. That 
schoolmaster deserves to be beaten himself, who beats 
nature in a boy for a Iftult ; and I question whether all 
the whipping in the world can make their parts, which 
are naturally sluggish, rise one minute before the hour 
nature hath appointed. 

4. Those that are invincibly dull and negligent also. 
Correction may reform the latter, not amend the former. 
All the whetting in the world can never set a razor's edge 
on that which hath no steel in it. Such boys he consigneth 
over to other professions. Shipwrights and boat-makers 
will choose those crooked pieces of timber which other 
carpenters refuse. Those make excellent merchants and 
mechanics who will not i5erve for scholars. 



LESSON VI. 

The Beloved Disciple — Robert Hall. 

The apostle John presents a striking contrast to a certain 
class of writers, who, by no means deficient in talent, but 
possessing little sensibility, afibrd the reader little or no 
insight into their character. Their conceptions and their 
language are cast into a certain artificial mould, which 
leaves scarcely any traces of individuality. The writings 
of John are of the most contrary description ; they are 
replete with traits of character ; the writer presents his 
heart in almost every page. A tender sensibility pervades 
his Gospel, sufficient to distinguish it from ei|Jier of the 
preceding ; nor is it possible to believe, that the narrative 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, or of the last scenes of our 
Saviour's life, were composed without tears. Such strokes 
of pathos, such touching simplicity, such minuteness of 
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detail, without puerility or redundance, characterize the 
history of these extraordinary events, as could only have 
proceeded from one who felt himself, a party concerned ; 
who, with a most intimate acquaintance with his subject, 
wrote still more from his heart than f^om his head. He is 
little to be envied, who can peruse these inimitable narra- 
tives without being mov^d : the author places us in the 
very midst of the scenes he describes ,* we listen to the 
discourses, we imbibe the sentiments, of the principal 
actors ; and, while he says nothing of himself, he lays open 
the whole interior of his character. We feel ourselves 
introduced not so much to the acquaintance of an inspired 
apostle, as to that of the most amiable of men. 

On perusing the evangelists, it appears that John was 
invariably selected by our Lord as one of the three who 
were present in the most retired scenes of his life, on the 
mount of transfiguration, in the house of Jairus, and in 
the garden of Gethsemane. Whoever else were absent, 
John was sure to share his moat confidential moments, 
and to witness his most secret joys and conflicts. At the 
paschal supper, to which he looked forward with so much 
eagerness, as the appointed season for a more unreserved 
disclosure of his purposes than he had before made, he 
placed John next to himself, in such a manner that his 
head naturally rested on his bosom. Through him it was 
that the rest of the disciples applied to our Lord to be 
informed who it was that should betray him. But the 
most decisive evidence of the preference bestowed upon 
John, arises from his being chosen to take Care of his 
widowed mother after his decease. The circumstance is 
related with inimitable simplicity and beauty. No sooner 
was our Savioor elevated on the cross, than he sees his 
mother standing by, along with the disciple whom he loved: 
to the mother he said, Behold thy son ; to John, Behold 
thy mother : and from that moment John took her to his 
aum house. What a rebuke to that proud and false phi- 
losophy which pretends to extinguish the feelings of nature, 
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and to erect its trophies on the ruins of homanity ! By 
committing to the beloved disciple so precious a deposit, 
he gave him a stroiiger demonstration of his esteem than 
by a whole volume of panegyric. 

After the resurrection imd ascension, he continued to 
receive from his j^viour similar proofs of his preference. 
Preserved amidst a violent jimd bloody persecution, he was 
permitted (such is the universal tradition of the church) to 
survive the rest of the apostles, to witness, in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the inhabitants, 
the fulfilment of his own predictions, and finally to close 
a life, extended to extreme old age, in peace and in the 
bosom of his friends. Nor was this the only distinction 
he enjoyed. To him it was given to convey to the churches 
of Asia, among whom he dwelt, repeated messages from 
his ascended Lord, to behold his glory, and to catch the 
last accents of inspiration. To him it was given, not only 
to record the life of the Saviour, in common with the 
other evangelists, but to transmit to future ages the prin- 
cipal events and vicissitudes which shall befall the church 
to the end of time, in a series of visions, which revived 
the spirit and manner, and more than equalled the sub- 
limity, of the ancient prophets. Endowed with a genius 
equally simple and sublime, he mingles with ease among 
the worshippers before the throne, communes with beings 
of the highest order, and surveys the splendors of the 
celestial temple with an eye that never blenched. The 
place which he occupies in the order and succession of 
inspired men, must at the same time ensure to him a high 
distinction ; for, while Moses leads the way, John brings 
up the rear of that illustrious company. 
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LESSON VIL 

* 

The Summer Morning, — John Clare. 

The eocks have now the morn ix^uAd, 

The sun again begins to peep^ 
The shepherd, whistling to hia fbld. 

Unpens and frees the captive sheep. 
O'er pathless plains, at early hours. 

The sleepy rustic slowly goes ; 
The dews, brushed off from grass and flowers 

Bemoistening, sop his hardened shoes ; — 

While every leaf that forms a shade. 

And every floweret's silken top, ! 

And every shivering bent and blade. 

Stoops, bowing with a diamond drop. 
But soon shall fly those diamond drops ; 

The red round sun advances higher. 
And, stretching o'er the mountain tops, 

Is gilding sweet the village spire. 

'Tis sweet to meet the morning breeze. 

Or list the giggling of the brook ; 
Or, stretched beneath the shade of trees. 

Peruse and pause on nature's book, 
When nature every sweet prepares 

To entertain our wished delay, — 
The images which morning wears, 

The wakening charms of early day ! 

I 
Now let me tread the meadow paths, 

While glittering dew the ground illumes, 
As, sprinkled o'er the withering swaths, j 

Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes ; ! 

i 



I 
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And hear the beetle eonnd his horn ; 

And hear the aky-lark whiatling nigh, 
Sprung firom his bed of tufted corn, 

A hailing minetrel in the skj. 



LESSON vin. 

Poor Margaret. — ^Wordswoeth. 

Yes, it would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her i evermore 
fier eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward cast ; 
And, when she at her table gave me food, 
She did not look at me. Her voic« was low. 
Her body was subdued. In every act 
Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 
The careless stillness of a thinkik^ mind 
Self-occupied ; to which all outward things 
Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 
But yet no motion of the breast was seen. 
No heaviDg of the heart While by the fire 
We sat together, sighs came on my ear, 
I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 

Ere my departure, to her care I g 
For her son's use, some tokens of re 
Which with a look of welcome she i 
And I exhorted her to have her trus 
In God's good love, and seek his hel 
I took my staff, and whetl I kissed 1 
The tears stood in her eyes, I left her then 
With the best hope and comfort I could give ; 
She thanked me for my wish ; but for my hope 
Methought she did not thank me. 

I returned. 
And took my rounds along this road again. 
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£re OS its sunny bank the primrose flower 
Peeped forth, to give an earneet of the Bpring. 
I foiad her sad and drooping ; she had learned 
No tidings of- her husband ; if he Kved, 
She knew not that he lired ; if he were dead. 
She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 
In person and appearance ; but her house 
Bespoke a sleepy hand of negligence. 
The floor was neither dry nor neat ; the hearth 
Was comfortless ,- and her small lot of books. 
Which, in the cottage window, heretofore 
Had been piled up against the corner panes 
In seemly order, now, with straggling leaves, 
Lay scattered here and there, open or shut, 
As they had chanced to fall. Her infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief. 
And sighed among its playthings. Once again 
I turned towards the garden gate, and saw, 
More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Were now come neai'er to her ; weeds defaced 
The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass ; 
No ridges there appeared of clear, black mould, 
No winter greenness ; of her herbs and flowers. 
It seemed the better part were gnawed away 
Or trampled into earth ; a chain of straw. 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 

lay at its root ; 

ound by truant sheep. 

rgaret is dead I 

of her lonely hut, 

id to decay. 
And she forgotten in the quiet grave ! 

O sir ! thft good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dnst. 
Bum to the socket. To her hut no one came 
But he was welcome ; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him.— 



I 
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She was a woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love. 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts ; by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A being — ^who, by adding love to peace. 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 



LESSON IX. 

Christian Patriotism. — ^Robert Hall. 

The principles of freedom ought, in a more peculiar man- 
ner, to be cherished by Christians, because they alone can 
secure that liberty of conscience, and freedom of inquiry, 
which is essential to the proper disdmrge of the duties of 
their profession. A full toleration jof religious opinions, 
and the protection of all parties in their respective modes 
of worship, are the natural operations of a free government; 
and every thing that tends to check or restrain them« 
materially affects the interests of religion. Aware of the 
force of religious belief over the mind of pian, of the 
generous independence it inspires^ and of the eager- 
ness with which it is cherished and maintained, it is 
towards this quarter the arm of despotism first directs its 
attacks ; while, through every period, the imaginary right 
of ruling the conscience has been the earliest assumed 
and the latest relinquished. Under this conviction, an 
enlightened Christian, when he turns his attention to 
political occurrences, will rejoice in beholding every ad- 
vance towards freedom in the government of nations, as it 
forms not only a barrier to the encroachments of tjrranny, 
but a security to the diffusion and establishment of truth. 
A considerable portion of personal freedom may be enjoyed, 
it is true, under a despotic government, or, in other words. 
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a great part of human actions may be left uncontrolled ; 
but with this an enlightened mind will never rest satisfied, 
because it is at best but an indulgence flowing from mo- 
tives of policy, or the lenity of the prince, which may be 
at anf''time withdrawn by the hand that bestowed it. 
Upon the same principles, religious toleration may have an 
accidental and precarious existence, in states whose policy 
is the most arbitrary ; but in such a situation, it seldom 
lasts long, and can never rest upon-a secure and permanent 
basis, disappearing, for the most part, along with those 
temporary views of interest or policy on 'which it wiS 
founded. The history of every age will attest the truth 
of this observation. 

Though Christianity does not assume any immediate 
direction in the affairs of government, it inculcates thos9 
. duties, and recommends that spirit, which will ever prompt 
us to cherish the principles of freedom. It teaches us to 
check every selfish gassion, to consider ourselves as parta 
of a great community, and to abound in all the fiiiits of an 
active benevolence. The particular operation of this 
principle will be regulated by circumstances as they 
arise, but our obligation to cultivate it is clear and indu- 
bitable. If we Are bound to protect a neighbor, or even 
an enemy, fi-om violence, to give him raiment when he is 
naked, or food when he is hungry, much more ought we 
to do our part towards the preservation of a free govern- 
ment, the only basis on which the enjoyment of these 
blessings can' securely rest. He who breaks the fetters of 
slavery, and delivers a nation from thraldom, forms, in my 
opinion, the noblest comment on the law of love, whilst be 
distributes the greatest blessing which man can receive 
from man ; but next to that, is the merit of him who, in 
times like the present, watches over the edifice of publia. 
liberty, repairs its foundations, and strengthens its cement, 
when he beholds it hastening to decay. 
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LESSON X. ' 

Death of Sir PMUp Sidney. 

Su Philip Sidney was bom, in November, 1554, in 
Penshurst, West Kent, England. In 1585, he engaged in 
the service of his country, in snpport of the Protestant 
cause in Holland. While marching at the head of three 
thousand troops to relieve Zutphen, a town in Guelderland, 
he was mortally wounded by a musket ball. While retiring 
from the place of combat, the following interesting circum- 
stance occurired* It is ^recorded by the afiectionate pen 
of lord Brooke. " The horse he rode upon," he says, 
** was rather furiously choleric than bravely proud, and so 
forced him to forsake the field, but not his back, as th^ 
noblest and fittest bier to carry a martial commander to 
his grave. In which sad progress, passing along by the 
rest of the army where his uncle the general was, and 
being thirsty with excess of bleeding, he called for drink, 
which was presently brought him ; but as he was putting 
the bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier carried along, 
who had eaten his last at the same feast, ghastly casting 
np his eyes at the bottle ; which Sir Philip perceiving, took 
it from his head, before he drank, and delivered it to the 
poor man, with these words, » Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine.' " 

It is supposed that the bullet from which Sidney suffered 
had been poisoned. Afler lingering sixteen days in severe 
and unceasing pain, which he endured with all the fortitude 
and resignation of a Christian, symptoms of mortification, 
the certain forerunner of death, at length appeared, and 
fiir Philip then prepared, with undiminished and cheerful 
serenity, for his approaching dissolution. Though he was 
himself the first to perceive the fatal indications which the 
seat of his disease had begun to exhibit, he was able to 
amuse his sick bed by composing an ode, unfortunately 
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now lost, on the nature of his wound, which he caused tf^- 
be sung to solemn music, as an entertainment that might 
soothe and divert his mind from his sufferings. In the 
course of his illness, too, he introduced a topic of con- 
versation, the most serious and the most sublime that can 
engage the attention of man — the immortality of the soul. 
Every thing was done for him that medical skill could 
suggest, or the solicitude of his friends and the tender- 
ness of his amiable wife, who had accompanied him into 
Zealand, could supply ; but on the 16th day of October, 
his complaints reached their crisis,. and his gentle spirit 
took its flight to a world more worthy of its virtue3. He 
breathed his last sigh in the arms o£ om whom he had 
long loved, his faithful secretary and bosotti companion, 
Mr. William Temple. 

His address to his brother, when he bade hini a final 
adieu, is a noble outpouring of the heart, and is charac- 
terized by those many amiable sentiments and qualities 
which had dignified his conduct through life, and endeared 
him to society wherever it had been his foi1;une to wander. 
*' Love my memory," he said ; " cherish my friends ; their 
faith to me may assure you they are honest. But, above all, 
govern your will and affections, by the will and word of 
your Creator, in me beholding the end of this world wifli 
aU her vanities." 

Thus died, in the very prime of his days and the zenith 
of his hopes, the man who was, above all others, the idol 
of his times, — "the soldier's, scholar's, courtier's, eye, 
tongue, sword." He was in many respects at once the 
Marcellus and the Maecenas of the English nation. He 
was the intimate firiend and most liberal benefactor of 
Spenser ; and that preeminent bard repaid his debt of 
gratitude and affection, by composing a pathetic elegy^ 
wherein he bewailed his patron under Sidney's favorite 
and celebrated appellation of Astrophel. The two uni- 
versities, alsQ, poured forth three • volumes of learned 
lamentations on account of the loss of him whom they 

3* 
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* 
considered as being their brightest ornament ; and indeed 
80 far was the public regret, on this occasion, carried, that^ 
for the first time in the case of a private individual, the 
whole kingdom went into mourning, and no gentleman of 
quality, during several months, ventured to appear in a 
light-colored or gaudy dress, either in the resorts of busi- 
ness or of fashion. Certainly public affliction never did 
honor to a more amiable object, nor did the muses ever 
shed their tears over the hears6 of one who was more 
fervently devoted to their service ; for his whole life, as it 
hna been besrtitifully remarked by Campbell, was poetry 
put into a^ion^ 

LESSON XL 
• Pleasure and Happiness, — ^Jane Taylor. 

To see visions, and dream dreams, has been a privilege 
common to those (if we may credit their assertions) whose 
labors have been devoted to the edification of the public : 
and fbrtuiyite, indeed, should we account ourselves, if, in- 
stead of devoting many a weary hour to the service of our 
young readers, with our eyes wide open, and our pens full 
gallop, we could, like our more favored predecessors, 
answer the purpose as well, or better, by merely falling to 
sleep. For mf own part, having no hope of such extraor- 
dinary favors, I must be content to present them with one 
of my waking dreams, trusting they will be able to find 
the interpretation thereof. 

Those readers who are familiar with allegorical adven- 
tures will not be surprised to hear that I found myself^ 
one fine evening, on an extensive plain, thronged with 
persons of every age and condition : amongst the younger 
parts of the assembly, I was pleased to recognize some 
thousands of the readers of the Youth's Magazine. The 
crowd was in perpetual movement ; many running to and 
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'&0, with an appearance of restlessness and agitati^i ; and 
*upon inquiry I found that they were all in quest of the same 
person, each expecting to meet her at every turn, although 
they were looking in such opposite directions. The name 
of this person I was told was Happiness, ** A pretty name," 
thought I, and I determined to join in the pursuit. It was 
curious to observe the various expedients which were re- 
sorted to in order to discover her. Some were groping 
amid heaps oi dust which they had collected from the 
surface of the earth ; others thought she might be con- 
cealed among the daisiesrimd buttercups that covered the 
plain; others walked about with vacant ^pouptenances,. 
idly seeking her among the crowd ; while a few, like my- 
self, unconsciously sought her while observing the rest. 

Our attention was at length attracted by: the sound 
of lively music, and at the same time a gay profession fr^as 
seen advancing from a distant part of th^ plain. As it 
approached, an elegant female figure was distinguished 
amid a train of fair attendants ; her flowing robe exhibited 
all the colors of the rainbow ; her auburn locks, entwined 
with wreaths of pearl and diamond, floated in the breeze ; 
her voice was soft, her smile enchanting, and« her eyes 
sparkled more than the brilliants on her brow. Her atv. 
tendants, also, were gaily attired ; they danced, and sang^ 
and strewed artificial flowers in her path. She was re- 
ceived with universal acclamation ; for aH 4M](^cluded her 
to be the person of whom we were in search. " It can be 
no other than Happiness herself," we said ; and she bowed 
assent to the name. She was soon surrounded by the 
wondering crowd, who thronged about her in clamorous 
admiration. Upon a signal from their mistress, the at- 
tendant maidens opened a variety of elegant caskets and 
vases, which they bore in their -hands, and from whence 
they scattered a profusion of costly gifts, toys, trinkets, 
and dainties, amid the scrambling crowd. .When the 
tumult this occasioned had a little subsided, shd comm^d- 
ed silence, and thus addressed the assembly : — 
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''Youths and maidens, behold one who has peculiar 
claims to your regard. I am devoted to your interests : 
I fly the infirm, the poor, and the miserable, that I may 
exclusively promote your gratification. I come to invite 
you to my palace, where every delight that my genius 
can invent, and my bounty bestow, is prepared for your 
reception. Who will follow me V This question was 
answered by an instantaneous movement in the crowd ; 
every one pressing forwards to join her standard. 

It was at this moment that another gracefiil figure was 
observed advancing firom an opposite part of the plain ; 
•her step sedate and dignified, her countenance radiant 
and benignant. She wore a plain robe of delicate white- 
ness, and a simple wreath of field flowers bound her hair. 
All eagerly inquired her name ; but our fair leader, when 
appealed to, declared she knew her not, having never seen 
her before. She would fain have led us off without wait- 
ing to salute her ; but curiosity prompted us to remain. 
This personage had no train of attendaaats ; being only 
supported on one side by a sturdy youth, whose name, as I 
afterwards learned, was Industry ; and on the other, by a 
maid of stately mien, called Integrity, It was with an air 
at once of noble frankness -and graceful modesty, that she 
now introduced herself by the name of Happine§s. 

'.^•Friends,", said she, " I make no great pretensions ; no 
such brilliant promises as those to which you have just listen- 
ed ; but you will find me sincere and faithful to my engage- 
ments : it is but justice to you, and to myself, that I should 
reveaTmy name, and hers who has assumed it. This is 
her old artifice ; she always wishes to assume mine, but 
her real name is Pleasure, Many suppose that we are, at 
least, near of kin, and dwell under the same roof; but the 
truth is, that our families were never connected, and that 
my abode is far remote from hers. You have now only 
to choose whom you will follow : you have all been seeking 
me where I was not to be found ; now, if you wish, I will 
conduct you to my residence. It is true that, now and 
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then, a weary votary of my gay rival, after fruitless en- 
deavors to find me in her domains, at last comes to seek 
me in my native valley, but the greater number of her 
followers never, never return. Suffer me, then, to lead 
you at once to my safe and pleasant abode." 

She ceased ; and every face seemed agitated with pain- 
ful indecision ; her look, her manner, and her name inter- 
ested all hearts. But during the whole of her address, 
Pleasure had ordered her music to play ; the merry tam- 
bourine and tinkling cymbal flashed over our heads ; her 
silken banners of purple and gold streamed in the air ; 
the maidens recommenced their sprightly dance ; while 
Pleasure herself, waving her white arm, beckoned inces- 
santly to the crowd, till, overpowered by her attractions, a 
very large majority of the assembly turned their backs 
upon Happiness, and rejoined the rival standard. 

Even of the few who stayed, several seemed to hesitate, 
halting and turning incessantly to listen to the receding 
music ; till, at length, they complained that they were 
unable to keep pace with the quick step of Industry, and 
that they were disconcerted by the steady eye o^ Integrity ; 
so, after making an awkward apology to Happiness, they 
deserted to the merry multitude. The small company who 
still remained followed her with a cheerful, determined 
air: and I watched ti^e happy party as it crossed the 
plain, till it disappeared among the trees that «hade the 
valley of Happiness, 

For my own part, I resolved to follow the crowd io the 
palace of Pleasure, just to make my observations. As I 
reached the rear of the procession, I was really disgusted 
to see several hoary heads nodding to the music, and 
limbs tottering after the train as fast as they were able. 
" Surely, thought I, these would do better to repose peace- 
fblly in the asylum of Happiness!** But I presently 
learned, that those who have been strangers to her in early 
life, rarely seek her acquaintance afterwards ; and that, 
although Pleasure treats them with marked disrespect, 
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they persist in pursuing her wherever she goes — ^the dis* 
figurement of her pageants, and the lumber of her halls. 

We soon left the green plain and its pleasant trees in 
the distance ; and proceeded till we reached the suburbs 
of a large city, whose domes and spires, and crowded 
roofs, were just visible through the smoke and vapor. All 
the bells were ringing, and the streets, lit up with long 
rows of lamps, resounded with the rattling of wheels and 
the trampling of horses. At length, the magnificent 
palace of our leader was discovered, rising above the sur* 
rounding buildings, and richly decorated with festoons 
of variegated lamps. ^A blaze of light from brilliant 
chandeliers shone from its innumerable windows ; while 
the merry sound of the viol, and all kinds of instruments, 
was heard from within. The halls were already thronged 
with visitants, and we all crowded in, eager to share the 
entertainment. 

There have been so many descriptions of the interior 
of this palace, that it would be quite superfluous to repeat 
them ; and indeed it were an endless task. It is but justice, 
however, to say, that Pleasure had not exaggerated in her 
description. There were numerous suites of apartments, 
fitted up to suit the various tastes of the different visitors ; 
many to regale the senses, others to delight the fancy ; 
some, even to feast the intellect E!or a time, all was life 
and gaiety. New comers, I observed, always seemed to 
think that one half had not been told them ; yet I could 
but remark how many, after awhile, would suddenly forsake 
their pursuits, with looks of dissatisfaction and fatigue, 
and recline on sofas and couches, where they gaped and 
sighed, wondering why they did so. Others, trith the 
same uneasy appearance, persisted in pacing from one' 
apartment to another, as if in search of something that 
ever eluded them : and what struck me as a strange in- 
consistency, was, that several protested they were only 
come to look for Happiness^ persuaded that she was con- 
cealed somewhere in the palace, although they had them* 
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selves seen her retire to her own quiet vale, quite in an of^ 
posite direction. Every hour increased the number of weary 
and discontented faces ; the revelry, however, continued ; 
and Pleasure, to do her justice, made every effort to keep 
up the spirits of her guests, till she herself seemed nearly 
exhausted with her exertions, it being now long past 
midnight, I began to think of retiring, for my curiosity 
was fully satisfied ; and I went, prepared with as good an 
excuse as I could devise, to pay my parting compliments 
to Pleasure, whom I found reclining on her throne, with a 
languid eye, and haggard countenance. She received my 
apologies with coldness, and expressed no wish to detain 
me ; for it seems that Pleasure does not like to be looked 
at by any but her admirers. 

Having escaped from the crowded apartments of the 
palace, I presently reached the outskirts of the city, where 
I no sooner began to inhale the fresh air, than my spirits 
experienced a sudden exhilaration. I breathed freely, 
and lost the sense of fatigue. Dawn was now breaking 
over the distant hills ; and by the time I regained the plain 
whence we set out, a light, rosy tint, the pure blush of 
morning, was spread on every object. The lark sprang up, 
and commenced her merry carol over my head ; a refresh- 
ing breeze gently stirred the foliage : — 1 felt that I was 
approaching the regioj^s df Happiness, 

I now looked about for the nearest path to the valley, 
which, althougK 1 had distinctly marked the evening be- 
fore, I could not now readily distinguish. At this moment 
I was unexpectedly accosted by Happiness herself, who, 
being fond of early rising, had overtaken me in her morn- 
ing walk. She saluted me ^ with a courteous smile, and 
offered her hand to conduct me to her residence. But 
at first sight I did not recollect her ; my eyes had been so 
much dazzled by the glare of light in the palace, that I 
could not see her distinctly, and even when she made her- 
self known to me, I could scarcely believe her to be the 
same person that I had seen a few hours before. I thought 
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her features plain, and that she looked less cheerful and 
engaging ; but every step we took together seemed to 
heighten her beauty, and to rende^her conversation more 
animating. At length we reached the valley, and I 
descried the white turrets of her mansion rising above 
the trees. 



LESSON* XII. 

Same Subject concluded* 

« 

" I PROMISED," said Happiness, " to lead you to my man- 
sion ; but this is the hour of morning sacrifice, and we 
must first repair to the altar of Devotion.^' So saying, she 
conducted me to a temple of the most simple architecture, 
where all the inhabitants of the valley were already as- 
sembled. A cloud of fragrant incense, which was the prayers 
of saints, curled in white wreaths among the trees, and 
thence ascended in a stately column to the sky. When 
the solemnities were concluded. Devotion, the priestess, 
with a serene brow, pronounced a benediction, and dis- 
missed the assembly. • v 

Withdrawing silently from the temple, we repaired td^. 
spacious hall in the mansion, where long tables were 
spread, furnished abundantly with plain and wholesome 
provision. At these tables a heajthy, handsome woman 
presided, called Temperance, who did the honors of her* 
board with perfect grace, and with the warmest hospitality. 
But there was one singular custom : upon a certain signal, 
given by herself, every one present immediately ceased to 
regaile ; and if a cup or dish had been tasted by any of the 
company afterwards, it would have been considered as a 
personal affront to the lady herself. Happiness assured 
me, that if, on any occasion. Temperance chanced to be 
absent from her place, she herself (being always subject 
to fits) fainted at table, and could never be revived till 
Temperance brought her restoratives. 
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The signal being giv^n, the whole oompany rose from 
table, and immedtately repaired to their reefiective aput» 
mente. Those lo which lis^^ness first condaeted me, 
and which formed one extensive wing of the fouiidingi» 
were under the superintendence of Industry, that l^risdc 
youth on whose Arm Happiness leaned when I fiirst met 
her, and who was, she toki me, wi^ the exception of 
Devotion, her nearest relatjpn. This long suite of rooms 
was variously furnished, according to the different rank 
and circumstances of the inhabitants. Here were to be 
heard the cljitter of machinery, the groans of the ^pgine, 
the strokes of the hammer, and the roaring of the forge. 
There were to be seen the implements of husbandry, and 
the bustle of trade. Farther on, I observed countless 
nombers of females, plying "the busy needle. Beyond 
these^ we reached apartments of greater elegance, ov^ 
which two persons presided, of remarkably interesting 
appearance, called tScienee and Literature; — ^the £)rmer^ 
a silver-headed sage, of a mild, venerable aspect, before 
whom, as we approached, I involuntarily made a^^ low 
prostration j — the latter, an ardent, interesting youth, with 
a line eye and a pale cheek ; he wore a wreath of ever- 
greens on his temples, and was attended by all the muses. 
As we passed him, I turned to Happiness, and inquired if 
she did' not spend the greater proportion of her time in 
tlfis part of her residence. She smiled at the question, 
and replied, that she was prevented from showing any such 
partiality, by certain evil genii, which occasionally infested 
her domains, and which often compelled her to fly from 
one apartment to another, especially if she had stayed in 
any of them rather longer than usual. '' Here, for in- 
stance," said she, *' there are two or three litUe impertinent 
demons, called Ambition, Envy and Irritability, who 
tease that poor youth sadly, and make him look so pale 
and wan : for my own part, I have so great an antipathy 
to them, that I can never stay in the same room with any 
of them ; so that, I assure you, I am glad, sometimes, to 

4 
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make my escape from these parts to go yonder and ang^ 
among the i^inning wheels. There is, however," con- 
tinued she, '' an amiable h^dmaid of DevotMs, of low 
stature, called HumiKttfy who has power to charm away 
these intruders ; and when they send her to solicit my 
return, she never fails to bring me back again." 

She next led me«to the other great wing of the bu11(fing, 
where I observed the apartmopts were fitted up with the 
greatest attention to comfort and accommodation. Here 
presided a glowing, warm-hearted, interesting looking 
creature, called Affection. As we approached, she smiled 
sweetly upon us ; but there was a tear in her eye, and 
something of anxiety in her expression. As I looked into 
the many rooms which formed this division of the building, 
I beheld cheerful fires blazing, and small domestic circles 
formed around them. There were smiling mothers, with 
infants in their arms ; and fathers, with groups of rosy , 
children climbing their knees ; there were brothers and 
sisters, walking hand in hand ; and hoary heads reclining 
on youthful bosoms. " This is a pretty sight," said I : 
" Yes," said Happiness ; " and perhaps, if I had any 
preference, it is here that I should most frequently repose. 
But I must tell you, that these apartments are peculiarly 
subject to invasion. There is a stern matron called 
Affliction, wearing a mourning habit, who walks up and 
down this gallery, and is continually turning in to one or 
other of the rooms : whenever she appears, I am obliged 
to retire ; but during my absence. Devotion, when applied 
to, despatches two gentle handmaids, called Peace and 
Resignation, who are the most excellent substitutes I could 
employ. And if they are treated courteously, and made 
heartily welcome, it is seldom long before I show my face 
again : . I have heard it remarked, that I never look so 
healthy, nor wear so cheerful a smile, as afler I have been 
banished, for a time, by that stern matron. There are 
some few of these rooms, indeed, where she has been so 
busy, that I have never since been able to gain free admit- 
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tance : I am not even invited to return : they complain that 
my eye is too bright, and my manners too lively ; and they 
find Peace and Resignation more congenial associates. 
Yet there are times when I steal in unperceived, behind 
one or other of these handmaids, and enliven the' party, 
though they do not suspect I am there. 

" But the worst enemy these apartn^ents have to dread, 
is an ugly, noisy fiend, called Discord ; who occasionally 
crawls in through some breach, which Charity (whose 
business it is to keep the hangings in repair) has left un- 
closed. When this happens, \ fly quite out of hearing ; 
and cannot be prevailed upon to return, unless that kind- 
hearted girl comes, with an apology, to petition for my re- 
appearance. As to Affliction'y I am far from regarding 
her as an enemy : she is, in fact, but a faithful ally. You 
observed the vast numbers that flocked to the palace of 
Pleasure ; it is always thus that she succeeds in leading 
off a large majority. And although comparatively few ever 
make their escape from her halls, yet, for that few, I am 
almost entirely indebted to the address of Affliction, Of 
all the messengers I despatch with invitations to my abode, 
none are so successful as she. You would be surprised to 
^ar how many of the inhabitants of this place have been 
first driven by her from the palace of Pleasure, and then 
led by Devotion to our quiet valley." 
* The last suite of rooms I visited, was on the upper story ; 
and they presented a very interesting and busy scene. A 
benignant personage, called Benevolence^ presided here. 
The moment we ascended, I observed that a fresh glow 
overspread the face of Happiness^ and her eyes beamed with 
more than their wonted effulgence. She met Benevolence* 
with a cordial salutation, though it was but a hasty one ; 
for he declared he had so much business on his hands, 
that he could not stay even to talk with Happiness. We 
followed him, however, through several different rooms, 
where there was much to gratify my curiosity. In one 
of these, I saw two or three solitary individuals, hard at 
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work in breaking the chains, and unloosing the fetters^ 
from thousands of black men ; and warding from their 
bleeding backs the strokes of the lash, which a whole band 
of gentleman-ruffians were attempting to inHict. In 
another room, there was a small circle of females, sur- 
rounded with a crowd of widows and orphans, to whom 
they distributed coats and garments. In one long apart- 
ment, I saw thousands of children, of all colors and coun- 
tries, receiving instruction. And while some were en- 
gaged in their tuition, others were running to and fro along 
the gallery, and up and down the staircase, with piles 
of Bibles under their arms, which they distributed to every 
creature that passed. " Here," said I, " I should presume 
no evil powers dare intrude." At that, Benevolence shook 
his head : "In time," said he, "we hope to expel them 
entirely ; but I assure you, that, if I do but fall asleep for 
a few minutes, there are two officious beings, called Ostenr 
tation and Party-spirity who have the impudence to wear 
my dress ; however," said he, " it must be confessed, that 
these impertinent fellows work very hard, and do a great 
deal of business for me, so that I should sometimes scarcely 
know how to get on without them ; and, till I have more 
of my own family grown up, I am obliged to wink at their 
intrusion ; sometimes, indeed, I am quite ashamed to. see 
how much more they can accomplish than I do myself" 

I had now visited all the great divisions of the building ; 
and Happiness said it would be endless to conduct me 
through every secret passage, and into every retired closet, 
to which no one had access but herself When she ceased 
to speak, I gazed at her and sighed : " Alas 1" said I, 
" and is it so, that even your sanctuary is thus liable to 
invasion, and that those who come to reside under your 
protection, cannot insure your presence for an hour : whith- 
er then shall I go ?" " Forbear these murmurings," said 
she, " and follow me." I did so ; and she led me once 
more to the temple of Devotion, We found the priestess 
employed in trimming the flame on her altar, which, during 
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the light and bustle of day, was, she said, very apt to 
languish. Happiness told her my complaint, and she thus 
addressed me : — 

'' Know you not, poor mortal," she said, " that although 
Happiness has been permitted to erect a temporary resi? 
dence in this valley, it is not her hereditary estate, and 
that she reigns here only by a limited and precarioas right? 
Her paternal mansion is in a higher region : there her 
reign will be absolute, and her presence perpetual ; and 
there the inhabitants of the valley will eventually accom- 
pany her. From the upper windows of this temple," 
continued she, "the golden towers of that palace are 
occasionally visible : when the sky is clear, and the air 
serene, I can always distinguish them. Do but look 
steadily, for a time, and you also may perceive them." I 
turned my tearful eyes towards the quarter where Devotion 
pointed ; but a gross vapor, rising from the earth, prevent- 
ed my discerning a single turret. Devotion, however, 
assured me that they were there, and I believed her. 



LESSON XIII. 

Lines tvritten while sailing in a Boat at Evening, 

Wordsworth. 

. How richly glows the water's breast 
Before us, tinged with evening hues. 
While, facing thus the crimson west. 

The boat her silent course pursues ! 
And see how dark the backward stream ! 

A little moment past so smiling ! 
And still, perhaps, with faithless gleam, 
Some other loiterers beguiling. 
4* 
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Such views the youthful bard allure ; 

But, heedless of the foUowtng gloom, 
He deems their colors shall endure 

Till peace go with him to the tomb. 
And let him nurse his fond deceit ; 

And what if he must die in sorrow ! 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 

Though grief and pain may come to-morrow 1 



LESSON XIV. 
Obligations of Civil to Religious Liberty, — Wordsworth. 

Ungrateful country, if thou e'er forget 

The sons who for thy civil rights have bled ! 

How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed his head. 
And Russell's milder blood the scaffold wet ; 
But these had fallen for profitless regret, . 

Had not thy church her champions bred. 

And claims from- other worlds inspirited 
The star of liberty to rise. Nor yet 

(Grave this within thy heart), if spiritual things 
Be lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 

Shalt thou thy humble franchises support. 
However hardly won or justly dear. 

What came firom heaven, to heaven by nature clings ; 

And if dissevered thence, its course is short. 



Our life is turned 
Out of her course, wherever man is made 
An offering, or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing, employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end. 
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LESSON XV. 



Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni/,^-^ 

Coleridge. 

Hast thou a eharm to stay the morning star 
In his steiep course ? — so long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovereign Blanc -I 
The Arve and Arveiron, at thy base, 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form, 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently ! Around thee, and above, 
Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it. 
As with a wedge ! But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine. 
Thy habitation from eternity. 

dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee. 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melbdy, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to.it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thoughts. 

Yea, with my life, and life's own secret joy, — 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing — ^there. 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! Not only passive praise 
Thou owest ; not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy. Awak%. 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heartVawake 1 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou, first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink, — 
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Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald, — wake ! O wake ! and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death. 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
Forever shattered and the same forever 1 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fiiry, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder, and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded — and the silence came—* 
" Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest V* 

Ye ice-falls ! ye, that, from the mountain's brow, 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty' voice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! — 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet I — 
" Grod !" let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, "God !" 
" God !" sing the meadow-streams, with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine groves, with your sofi and soul-like sounds ! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And, in their perilous fall, shall thunder, "God !" 

Ye living flowers, that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats, sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storip ! v 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements I 
Utter forth " God !" and fill the hills with praise ! 
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Thou, too, hoar mount ! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene. 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast — 
Thou, too, again, stupendous mountain ! thou 
That, — as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling, with dim eyes suffused with tears, — 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 
To rise before me, — rise, O ever rise ! 
Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth. 
Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven. 
Great hierarch, tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
" Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God ! '' 



LESSON XVI. 
CcUista, or SpiritudlrMindedness. — Christian Observer. 

Calista was bom of pious parents, and early imbibed, 
from their lessons and examples, the best principles of 
Christianity. These gradually matured with her under- 
standing ; and, in the midst of friendship and domestic 
happiness, life seemed to be opening upon her with un- 
clouded brightness. Calista was entering upon her nine- 
teenth year, when she was suddenly attacked by an alarm- 
ing epidemic disorder. Its violence soon exhausted itself, 
and she revived ; but the functions of life were fatally dis- 
turbed, and the vigor of her constitution annihilated. She 
lived, indeed', during several years ; but life was little more 
than a protracted disease, tending slowly to its consumma- 
tion. Thus, as it were in an instant, at that period when both 
our powers and our expectations of enjoyment are generally 
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the most lively, the face of nature was suddenly obscured, and 
a funeral pall thrown over the whole of her earthly exist- . 
ence. All the bright visions that play before a young 
imagination, the day-dreams of hope, that please and oc- 
cupy, even while they deceive us, were for her at once 
blotted out. The delighted and delightful activity of 
youthful gaiety, the animated pleasures of social intercourse, 
the endearments of -conjugal tenderness, she was forbid to 
share. Surely, under such privations, her spirit quickly sunk 
into a deep and settled sadness ! Far otherwise. The gay 
and sprightly vivacity of her early years was succeeded by 
a gentle serenity, which silently took possession of her 
bosom. Her eye no longer sparkled with rapture; her 
countenance was lighted up no more to radiant happiness ; 
yet a gleam of softened joy was shed upon her features, 
and an expression, dearer even than beauty, of love, resig- 
nation and thankfulness, spoke the sunshine of a pure 
and angel spirit. Her sufferings, though great, appeared 
but little to distress, and scarcely at all to occupy her. 
Those who saw her only occasionally did not immediately 
discover that she was ill ; and they who were constantly 
with her would hardly have perceived it, if her faint voice 
and feeble step had not too clearly indicated what no im- 
patient or querulous emotion ever betrayed. It was only 
a few weeks before her death, that, to a friend who inquir- 
ed afler a sick relative, she spoke of the state of his im- 
provement with a sensible delight, and, being at length 
obliged to say something of her own health, alluded to it 
slightly, with that unaffected ease which showed that she 
considered it only as a subject of very secondary interest. 
At length the symptoms of her disorder began to assume a 
decisive character ; her pains increased, and her strength 
diminished. At the visible approach of death, the feeble- 
ness of her nature trembled. Of acute feelings, quickened 
by disease to an agonizing sensibility, she was unable to 
anticipate the pangs of dissolution without experiencing a 
silent terror, which she in vain struggled to conceal. Her 
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friends beheld the conflict, and wept in secret. They had 
no power to sustain her weakness, nof any counsel to im- 
part, which her own piety and experience had not render- 
ed familiar to her. The struggle continued and increased 
till the second day before her death, and then it ceased for 
ever 1 What passed within her bosom at that hour, what 
blessed consolations descended to her from above, He only 
knows who sees her soul ; but from that time anxiety and 
terror fled away ; even her bodily sufferings appeared to 
be suspended, and a smile of heavenly gladness animated 
her countenance. She could converse but little, for 
nature was nearly exhausted ; yet she cheered with the ac- 
cents of piety and affection those who were gathered round 
her. She 'remembered every one that was dear to her, 
and distributed little mementos of love and gratitude. She 
listened with tranquil devotion to the sacred office^ of the 
church, and partook of the memorials of that blessed sacri- 
fice to which alone she triisted for acceptance. She sunk 
soflly into a gentle slumber, and slept to wake no more ! 
Her parents followed her to the grave, shed over her the tears 
of mingled thankfulness and affliction, and marked with 
a simple stone the turf that lies lightly on her. 

" There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow 5 
There the first roses of the year shall blow 5 
And angelS; with their silver wings, o'ershade 
The spot now sacred by the relics made." 



LESSON XVIL 

Lament for JIfary. -^Charles Wolfe. 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be : 
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It nev^ through my mind had passed. 
The time vould e'er be o'er. 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more ! 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile a^ain ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, * 

That I must look in vain ! ..... 

But when I speak — ^thou dost not say, 

What thou ne'er lefl'st uipaid ; 
And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary ! thou art dead ! 

If thou wouldst stay e'en as thou art, — 

^ All cold and all serene — 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e'en thy chill bleak corse I have, 

Thou seemest still mine own ,* 
But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where'er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 

In thinking too of thee : 
Yet there was round thee such a davm 

Of light ne'er seen before. 
As fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore ! 



] 
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LESSON XVIIL 
To the Comet of 1811. — ^Hoog, the Ettrick Shepherd. 

How lovely is this wildered scene. 
As Twilight, ftom her vaults so blue, 

Steals soft o'er Yarrow's mountains green, 
Ta sleep embalmed in midnight d^w ! 

All hail, ye hillf, whose towering height, 
Like shadows, scoops the yielding sky f 

And thou, mysterious guest of night. 
Dread traveller of immensity ! 

Stranger of heaven ! I bid thee hail ! * 

Shred from the pall of glory riven. 

That flashest in celestial gale. 

Broad pennon of the King of heaven ! 

Where hast thou roamed these thousand years ? 

Why sought these polar paths again. 
From wilderness of glowing spheres, 

To fling thy vesture o'er the wain ? 

And when thou scal'st the milky-way. 

And vanishest from human view, 
A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray, 

Through wilds of yon empyreal blue ! 

Oh ! on thy rapid prow to glide ! 

To sail the boundless skies with thee, 
And plough the twinkling stars aside, 

Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea ! — 

« 

To brush the embers from the sun, 
The icicles from off the poles ; 
5 
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Then far to other systems run, 

Where other moons and planets roll ! 

Stranger of heaveh ! XD let thine eye 
Smile on a rapt enthusiast's dream ; 

Eccentric as thy course on high, 
And airy as thine ambient beam ! 

And long, long may thy silver ray, • 
Our northern arch at eve adorn ; 

Then, wheeling to the east away, 
Light the gray portals of the mcNTi ! 



LESSON XIX. 
The BUnistri/ of. Angels, — Spenser. 

And is there care in heaven ? and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move 1 

There is ; else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But, oh ! the exceeding grace 

Of highest God ! that loves his creatures so. 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro. 
To serve to wicked man, — ^to serve his wicked foe. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave. 

To come to succor us, that succor want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 
. They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round-about us plant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
Oh ! why should heavenly God to man have such regard i 
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LESSON XX. 



Difference between Instruction and Education* — 
Annals of Education. 

It is a trite maxim, which needs to be incessantly repeat- 
ed, that '' nothing is more important to the distinctness of 
our ideas, than a careful discrimination of our words" 
Errors have often been inculcated, and adopted, and per- 
petuated, by the improper use of an important term. lAh- 
erty has been the watchword of the most tyrannical oppres- 
sors ; and the basest crimes have been ex<Mised and imitated 
under the name of reUgion. There is not a little danger 
of falling into this error, on the great subject to which this 
work is devoted. Education is justly represented as the 
greatest blessing which the parent can bestow upon his 
child, or the state upon its subjects ; as the great means of 
preventing poverty and crime, and securing public and 
private prosperity. But the term Education is then ap- 
plied to the mere acquisition of knowledge, or even of the 
elements and keys of knowledge, and in this way is made 
synonymous with Instruction. It is entirely forgotten that 
any thing more is needed ; and all the eulogies so justly 
bestowed upon it, all the benefits supposed to be derived 
firom it, are attributed to a course of mere instruction, in a 
few branches of knowledge. 

But no deception can be more dangerous. Nothing is 
more evident, upon reflection, than that the mere commu- 
nication of knowledge does no more than to give the 
power to act; while the question whether it will be a source 
of good or evil, of happiness or misery, will be determined 
by the manner in which the character and * disposition of 
the individual lead him to employ it. Teach the art of 
reading to the profligate and licentious, and he will revel 
in all that our libraries present of the gr9ss and debasing 
kind. Communicate this same art to the savage on whose 
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mind the light of Christianity has begun to dawn, and he 
will search eagerly the page of inspiration, and drink deep- 
ly of the fountain of life. Teach the affectionate child- 
the art of writing, and he will use it in expressing 
his attachment to his absent father. Give it to the 
man in whose heart every other consideration is ab* 
sorbed by the love of money, and he wiU apply it in coun- 
terfeiting the name of his neighbor. Arithmetic will be 
used as a means of security by the honest, and as an in- 
strument of fraud by the difshonest The philanthropist 
will employ his knowledge of geography in discovering 
and supplying the wants of his fellow men ; and the pirate 
and the slave dealer will avail themselves of its aid to 
guide them to their work of destruction. 

The same course of instruction, in the same school, will 
fiirnish one with the means of usefulness, and supply an- 
otiier with instruments for doing evil. It is the character 
which decides the question, whether knowledge is a bless- 
ing or a curse to the individual and the community ; and 
this character is determined, not by the amount of knowl- 
edge communicated, but by the influence exerted on the 
pupil by the circumstances, the examples, the discipline^ 
under whose operation he is placed. To this mass of in- 
fluences alone, can the term education properly be applied. 
It includes instruction — but it implies vastly more, if 
it possesses the power and importance which are ascribed 
to it. 

To confound these terms, is to mislead those whose duty 
it is to provide for the education of others. The parent 
will feel, that when he has placed his children under the 
instruction of an able teacher, he has provided for their 
education. The founders of public institutions may sup- 
pose that they have nothing to do but to make arrange* 
ments for the communication of knowledge ; and the 
rulers of a state will be left to act as if its citizens were to 
be rendered obedient and happy, by securing to them the 
possession of the arts of reading, writing and computation. 
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Nay, we fear some of the most noble and philanthropic 
spirits of the age are led astray by this confusion of terms. 
It is too often announced from the halls of legislation, and 
the chair of state, and even the platform of the benevolent 
institution, that ignorcaice is the great evil with which we 
have to contend — that knowtedge is tlie grand panacea for 
human misery. It is too often imagined, that if the low 
and degraded portion of society could only be instructed 
in the elements of science, and the principles of art, vice 
and misery would be banished from among thenu But 
does experience prove this true ? Have the most atrocious 
and persevering criminals been found among the ignorant'! 
Have the worst men been the weakest ? We believe not ; 
and when we look at B^x^ and Voliaire, do we not see 
the most incontrovertible evidence, that knowledge is but 
an engine of destruction in the hands t>f the unprincipled, 
more dangerous as it is more perfect ; and that the intme^ 
diate welfare of society, at least, would rather bi promoted 
by its extinction, than by placing it in improper hands 1 



LESSON XXI. 
Whcft is Education 7 — ^Annals op Education. 

Education, therefore, we consider as consisting in the 
formiation of the character ; and a good education, in the 
preparation of man for usefulness and happiness* 

It involves the right developement, and cultivation, and 
direction of all his powers, physicd, intellectual, and 
moral. It implies instruction in all the branches of knowl- 
edge which are necessary to useful and efficient action in 
the sphere of the individual. But it must also include the 
physical training which is to render the body capable of 
executing the purposes of the soul ; the sIdU which is requi* 
sit^ in (»rder to apply our knowledge and strength to tho 
5* 
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very best advantage ; and, above all, the tnareU discipUnehy 
which the character and direction of our efforts is to be 
decided. Each of these branches inclades an extensive 
list of particulars ; and the means of education comprise all 
those circumstances and influences by which the human 
character is formed a!hd modified. 

In this view, education does not begin with the school ; 

nor does it terminate with the tiniversity. It is not coin 

^ined to the nursery, or the family, or the public institution. 

It begins with the first moment of consciousness. Every 
being, every object, every event forms a part of it The 
first lessons are given in the arms of the mother. The 
parent, by her looks and movements, and the sun by its 
varying light, are educating the eye. The songs of the 
birds, and the whistling of the wind, are cultivating the 
ear, no less truly tftan the voice of the mother, or the 
inittrument of music. The air and the temperature of the 
room are fitting the body to enjoy or to suflfer. Every 
look, and tone, and action of the mother or the nurse, or 
the visitor, makes an impression, exerts an influence, 
on the little recipient of ideas. The food which 
is given him calls fi)rth his appetite, aiid forms him to 
habits of temperance or sensuality. The clothing which 
he wears begins to inspire the taste for simplicity, or the 
love of finery. In the progress of childhood, the daily and 
hourly treatment he receives, the conduct he witnesses, 
and the language he hears, in the family circle, in the 
company of domestics, in the little society of his school- 
fellows and playmates, all exert an influence upon him, no 
less decided, and oflen more powerful, than the instructions 
of the school,, or the exhortations of the parent, or the 
worship of the chflrch ; and all, therefore, make an essen- 
tial part of his education. 

As he advances into youth and manhood, the number 
of the educators who thus surround him, and the variety of 
influences to which he is exposed, are greatly increased. 
Society at length begins to act upon him, and he feels the 
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force of public opinion. The church presents its weekly 
school o£ instruction and discipline, which may exert 
the most efficient and salutary influence; and the 
state employs its power in directing and restraining, . 
and thus educating, the man, by means of. laws and 
institutions, whose operation terminates only in the grave. 

But does education terminate here ? Nature — reason 
— cast no light upon the " valley of the shadow of death." 
But revelation points us to a higher world, and enables us 
to discern, through the cloud which rests upon the grave, 
that state, in which those who have improved the privileges 
already enjoyed on earth, shall be allowed higher and 
nobler means of advancements 

There the immediate perception of all that is excellent 
and glorious in the Creator, and in the most exalted of the 
rational creation, shall take the place of imperfect descrip- 
tions. There, that knowledge, which is here the result of 
painful study, will be seen as intuitiv^ely as the visible objects 
which now surround us ; and there the mirid will no longer 
have to struggle with those gross defects, that painful 
weakness of its material organs, which now obscure its 
perceptions, and arrest and retard its progress, in truth and 
excellence. But such a state — such progress — ^it is now 
incapable even of ccmceiving ; and we can only rejoice in 
the distant glimmerings of that light whose full glory, like 
the beams of some of those orbs whose remoteness reduces 
them to stars, would overpower our minds. Nor can we 
suppose any termination to this glorious course. At every 
period of enlargement in the faculties, the field of vision 
will be extended. Unlike the mountain traveller, who sees 
*' Alps on Alps arise," but knows that another day wUl l»ring 
him to the summit, where all will be beneath him — we shall 
only learn at every step, with the more delightful certainty, 
that the exhibitions of Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Good- 
ness present a field for unending occupation and untiring 
enjoyment. 

Education, then, in its largest sense, is not limited to 
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time ; it is not confined to the narrow boundaries of exist- 
ence which we can discern. We have said that its finrt 
lessons are given in the mother'^ arms. The family is its 
primary school ; the series of public institutions is but the 
academy of this great course. The world itself is the uni- 
versity in which man is to make his final preparation for 
the employments and pleasures of that future, endless state, 
m comparison with which the period of our residence on 
earth is less than the hours of infancy in the life of a cen- 
tury — for that true Ufe of the soul, in which it first begins 
its free, its independent existence. 

The social, the religious, the political institutions of the. 
world, are the principal departments of this great school, 
which are placed under the control of man. But the Deity 
himself condescends to assume its direction, to act as the 
great Educator. He has provided its library and its means 
of instruction, and he presents the illustrations of all its 
most important branches of knowledge. 



LESSON XXII. 

Uses of Water. — Anonymous. 

. How common^ and yet how beautiful and how pure, is a 
drop of water ! See it, as it issues from the rock to supply 
the spring and the stream below. See how its meander- 
ings through the plains, and its torrents over the cliffs, ada 
to the richness and the beauty of the landscape. Look 
into a factory standing by a waterfall, in which every drop 
is faithful to perform its part, and hear the groaning and 
rustling of the wheels, thb clattering of shuttles, and the 
buzz of spindles, which, under the direction of their fcdr 
attendants, are supplying myriads of fair purchasers with 
fabrics from the cotton-plant, the sheep, and the silkworm. 
Is any one so stupid as not to admire the splendor of the 
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f ainbow, or so ignorant as not to know that it is produced 
by drops of water, as they break away from the clouds 
which had confined them, and are making a quick visit to 
our earth to renew its verdure and increase its animation 1 
How useful is the gentle dew/in its i{ightly visits, to allay 
the scorching heat of a summer's £un I And the autumn's 
iirost, how beautifully it bedecks the trees^ the shrubs and the 
grass ; though it strips them of their summer's verdure, and 
warns them that they must soon receive the buffetings of 
tbe winter's tempest ! This is but water, which has given 
up its transparency for its beautiful whiteness and its ele- 
gant crystals. The snow, too — ^whatis that but these same 
pure drops thrown into crystals by winter's icy hand? 
and does not the first summer's sun return them to the 
same limpid drops ? 

The majestic river, and the boundless ocean, what are 
they 1 Are they not made of drops of water ? How the 
river steadily pursues its course from the mountain's top, 
down the declivity, over the cliff, and through the plain, 
taking with it every thing in its course! How many 
mighty ships does the ocean fbat upon its bosom ! How 
many fishes sport in its waters! How does it form a 
lodging-place for the Amazon, the Mississippi, the Danube, 
the Rhine, the Ganges, the Lena, ^d the Hoang Ho ! 

How piercing are these pure, limpid drops! How do 
they find their way into the depths of the earth, and even 
the solid rock 1 How many thousand streams, hidden from 
our view by mountain masses, are steadily pursuing their 
courses, deep from the surface which I5rms our standing- 
place for a few short days ! In the air, (00, how it diffuses 
itself I Whpre can a particle of air be found which does 
not contain an atom of water ? 

How much would a famishing man give for a few of 
these pure, limpid drops of water ! And where do we use 
it in our daily sustenance ? or rather, where do we not 
use it? Which portion of the food that we have taken 
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during our lives did not contain H? What part of our 
body, which limb, which organ, is nol moistened with this 
same faithful servant ? How is our blood, that free liquid, 
to circulate through our veins without it ? 

How gladly does the faithful horse, or the patient ox, 
in his toilsome journey, arrive at the water's brink ! And 
the faithful dog, patiently following his master's track — ^how 
eagerly does he lap the water from the clear fountain he 
meets in his way ! 

The feathered tribe, also— how far and how quick their 
flight, that they. may exchange the northern ice for the 
same common comfort rendered liquid and limpid by a 
southern sun 1 ' 

Whose heart ought not to overflow with gratitude to the 
abundant Giver of this pure liquid, which his own hand has 
deposited in the deep, and diffused through the floating air 
and the solid earth ? Is it the farmer, whose fields, by 
the gentle dew and the abundant rain, bring forth fatness 1 
Is it the mechanic, whose saw, lathe, spindle and shuttle 
are moved by this faithful servant ? Is it the merchant, 
on his return from the noise and the perplexities of business, 
to the table of his family, richly supplied with the varieties 
and the luxnrieeof the four ^quarters of the globe, produced 
by the abundant rain, and transported across the mightj 
but yielding ocean 1 Is it the physician, on his adminis- 
tering to his patient some gentle beverage, or a more 
active heaTer of the disease which threatens ? Is it the 
clergyman, whose profession it is to make others feel — and 
that by feeling hinjpelf — ^that the slightest favor and the 
richest blessmg are from the same source, and from the 
same abundant and constant Giver ? Who, that still has a 
glass of water eJd a crumb of bread, is not ungratefril 
to complain ? 
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LESSON XXIIL 
To Blossoms, — ^Robert Heiuuck. , 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here ^while, 

To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 

What ! were ye born to be 

An hour or halfs delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 
'Twas pity nature brought ye forth, 

Merely to show your worth. 
And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
^ May read how soon things have 

Their end, though ne'er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride. 

Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 



LESSON XXIV. 

Pledge to abstain from the Use of Ardent Spirits. — 

Henry Ware, Jr. 

On this point, I am aware, there is greater difference of 
q[>inion. Many of the true friends to the cause, advocates 
of the great principle, hesitate about the pledge. I know 

J 
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their objections, conscientiously and religiously entet);ained« 
They are to be treated with all re^)ect. But after the most 
careful consideration I have been able to give the subject, 
I am constrained to say, that I think them founded in error, 
and such as offer no sufficient reason for refusing to join 
the combination. 

The error seems to me twofold : first, in supposii^ that 
the pledge is always designed for his sake who takes it, 
whereas it is often intended chiefly for the sake of others ; 
and, secondly, in fancying that 'it contains a snare to his 
conscience, by inducing him to act from unworthy motives. 

First, these persons say. We do not use these injurious 
articles. Why is not this enough ? Why pledge ourselves 
to that restraint which we already practise ? 

I answer. For the sake of others, for the sake of extend- 
ing the knowledge and influence of your example. There 
is a large class of men almost persuaded, who think on the 
whole it would be better to abandon the cup altogether, 
who yet continue to drink habitually, though soberly, and 
who thus encourage the intemperate, because they are not 
called to make an immediate decisioiu Your private ex-s 
ample does not urge them to it any more to-day than next 
year ; and they think that next year will be inore con- 
venient. But when you sign a paper, and pass it to them, 
they are brought to a decision on the spot. And it is 
precisely in this way, that thousands, without a moment's 
hesitation, have been made practical advocates of the cause. 
They were advocates at heart before ; yet they might never 
have become such openly, so as to exert a wholesome in- 
fluence, except they had thus been called on for an imme- 
diate decision. In this way, therefore, your written en- 
gagement may make your practice known to many, and 
thus tend to influence many, who never would otherwise 
have learned what your practice is. 

But again they say. We lay snares for conscience in 
thus surrendermg our liberty. We do net think a litde 
occasional indulgence injurious to us, though we do not 
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desire 4t; and why should we tempt ourselves by the 
prohibition ? 

It is not strange that some should be aiSected by this 
mode of viewing the matter. They religiously dread to 
tdmper with conscience, and put its delicaoy in jeopardy. 
But, after all, are they not mistaken as to the amount of the 
risk ? If they are accustomed to act on principle, is there 
much danger that appetite or civility will get ascendency 
over it, because they have tciid their neighbors that it shall 
not ? — ^for this is the amount of it. Or suppose it amounted 
to something more ; yet should they not be ready to incur 
the risk fojr the sake of the good which they may thus do 
to others ?-^for this . is the point to be considered. It is a 
question between a single regard to one's own good, and a 
benevolent sacrifice to the good of others. On the one 
side is a possible evil to one's self; on the other, an in- 
evitable evil to others. Which is to be chosen ? To a 
conscientious man, who walks circumspectly, the personal 
danger is nothing; and he certainly, cannot feel justified 
in refusing to do what might prove an essential office of 
bfenevolence, on the selfish plea that possibly he might 
thereby^ injure his own mind. The duty then seems ob* 
▼ious. It is determined by the maxim of holy writ, " Let 
no man seek his own, but every man another's good ;" 
ajid by that already cited, ** I will eat no meat while the 
world standeth, lest I cause my brother to offend.' ' 

I would ask, also, why this objection should be thought so 
peculiarly strong in this case, when it is equally applicable 
to many other occasions, on which it is never brought for- 
ward. "We are principled against making promises to 
do our duty ; we choose to d^ it because it is our duty ; 
otherwise we set snares for our consciences." But you do 
not act on this principle in other cases. It is your duty to 
speak the truth in a court of justice ; yet you mak^ a 
solemn engagement to do so. It is your duty to pay your 
debts; yet you do not hesitate to give •a note of hand 
promising payment. It iis your duty to be faithful to your 
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wife ; yet you did not refuse, when you took her ^Abetter 
or for worse, to engage to be so. And did you ever find 
yourself less likely to speak the truth, pay your debts, and 
honot your wife, because of these promises 1 Have you 
found them snares to your conscience ? Certainly, then, 
there is no force in the objection. It cannot stand before 
a candid examination. 



LESSON XXV. 

The Dawning of a better Day, — ^James Douglas. - 

But, though it may seem long to those whose^ bodies 
must moulder in the grave before it arrives, the time is 
brief, when compared with the past duration of the world, 
until the era shall commence, when the veil shall be ^eoX 
which is spread dVer ihe face of all people. Accoraing^lo 
the sure word of prophecy» allowing for the variety of in- 
terpretation, before the oa&- which was planted yesterday 
sh^ll have reached its full maturity, the whole earth shall 
have become the garden of the Lord. The fuhiess of the 
gentjles, in every sense, is at hand. The earth will soon 
be full of .people, and full of knowledge ; the desert is be- 
ginning ti| bloom, and the darkness to disperse, and the 
minds of men are ripening for, and expectant of, the 
greatest change which as yet has passed over the earth. 
Numbers are ready to join in the sublime supplication of 
Milton, — 

* ''Come, therefore, O thou^hat hast the seven stars'^ 
t)iy right hand, a]^int thy chosen priests, accordiifg to 
their orders and courses of old, to minister before thee, 
and duly to dress and pour f!mt the consecrated oil into thy' 
holy and ever-burning lamps. Thou hast sent out the 
w^itii of prayer «pon thy /servants over all the earth to this 
effect, and stirred up their vow% as the sound of many 
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VaterF aboat thy throne. Ev^ry one can say, that now 
certainly thou hast visited this land, and hast not forgotten 
the utmost comers of the earth, in a time when mea had 
thought that thou wast gone up from us^ to the farthest 
end of the heavens, and hadst left to do marveUously among 
the sons of these last ages. O, perfect and accomplish thy 
glorious acts ; for men may leave their works unfinished, 
but thou art a God, thy nature is perfection." *' The times 
and seasons pass along under thy: feet, to go and come at 
thy bidding ; and as thou didst dignify our fathers' days 
with many revelations, above all their foregoing ages, since 
thou tookest the flesh, so thou canst vouchsafe to us, though 
unwortliy, as large a portion of thy spirit as thou pleasest : 
for who shall prejudice thy all-governing will? Seeing 
the power of thy grace is not passed away with the 
primitive times, as fond and faithless men imagine, but thy 
kingdom is now at hand, and thou standing at the door ; 
come forth out of thy royal chambers, O Prince of all the 
kings of the earth ; put on the visible ict>es of thy imperial 
majesty ; take up that unlimited sceptre which 4hy Almighty 
Father hath bequeathed iheh ; for now the voice of thy 
bride.calls thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed." 



LESSON XXVI. ♦ 

Sonnet-^November. — ^Bryant. 

Tet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 

^' One mellow smile throu§h the soft, vapory air,. 

•Ere, o'er the frozen earth, the lojid winds run. 

Or snows are sifted o*er the meadows bare ; — * , 
One smile on the brown hilts and naked trees, ^ . ! ^ 

And the dark rocks, whose summer wreaths ar#'.cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that in the breeze 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last ; — 
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Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way/ 

The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray ;— 

Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 

The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened idr. 



LESSON XXVII. 

The Lyre. — Milton Ward. 

There was a lyre, 'tis said, that hung 

High waving in the summer air ; 
An angel fmnd its chords had strung, 

And left to breathe its music there. 
Each wanderiag breeze, that o'er it flew, 

Awoke A wilder, sweeter strain. 
Than ever shell of mermaid blew 

In coral grottoes of the main. 
When, springing from the rose's bell, 

Where all night he had sweetly slept, 
The zephyr lefl the fk)wery dell. 

Bright with the tears that morning wept. 
He rose, and o'er the trembling lyre 

Waved lightly his soil, azure wing ; 
What touch such music could inspire ! 

What haip aoch lays of joy could sing ? 
The murmur of the shaded rills, 

The birds, that sweetly warbled by, 
And the sofl echo from the hills, 

Were heard not where that harp was nigh. 
When the last light of fading day. 

Along the bosom of the west 
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In colors softly mingled lay, 

While night had darkened all the^est,-— 
Then, softer than that fading light, 

And sweeter than the lay, that rung 
Wild through the silence of the'night, 

As solemn Philomela suhg^ 
That harp its plaintive murmurs sighed 

Along the dewy bfeeze of even ; 
So soft and sweet they swelled and died, 

They seemed the echoed songs of heaven. 
Sometimes, when all the air was still, 

. Nor e'en the poplar's foliage trembled. 
That harp was nightly heard to thrill 

With tones no earthly tones resembled ; 
And then, upon the moon's pale bearafli 

Unearthly forms were seen to stray. 
Whose starry pinions' trembling gleams 

Would oft around the wild Ji^l^ play. 
But soon the bloom of summex;l96d — 

In earth and air it shone no more ; 
Each flower and leaf fell pale and dead, 

While heaven its wintry sternness wore. 
One day, loud blew the northern blast — 

The tempest's fury raged along — 
Oh for some angel, as they passed, 

To shield the harp of heavenly song.! 
It shrieked — how could it bear the touch, 

The cold, rude touch, of such a storm. 
When e'en the zephyr's seemed too much. 

Sometimes, though always light and warm ! 
It loudly shrieked — ^but ah I, in vain — 
. The savage wind more fiercely blew ; 
Once more — it never shrieked again. 

For every chord was torn in two ! 
It never thrilled with anguish more. 

Though beaten by the fiercest blast ; 
6* 
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The pang that thus its bosom tore^ 
Was dreadful— but it was its last. 

And thoagh the smiles of summer played 
Gently Tipon its shattered form, • 

And the li^ht zephyr o'er it strayed, • 
That lyre the^ could not wake of warm. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

« 

Sceneiy of Andover. — George B. Cheever. 

There is not, perhaps, in New England, a spot where 
th^ sun goes down, of a clear summer's evening, amidst so 
much grandeur reflected over earth and sky. In the winter 
season, too, it is a most magnificent and impressive scene. 
The great extent of the landscape ; the situation of the hill, 
on the broad, level summit of which stand the buildings of 
the Theological Institution ; the vast amphitheatre of luxu- 
riant forest and field, which rises from its base, and. swells 
away into the heavens; the perfect outline of the horizon ; 
the noble range of blue mountains in the back-ground, that 
seem to retire one beyond another almost to infinite dis- 
tance ; together with the magnificent expanse <^ sky visi- 
^ ble at once from the devated spot ; — ^these features consti- 
tute, at all times, a scene on which the lover of nature can 
never be weary with gazing. When the sun goes down, it 
is all in a M^^e with his descending gl^. The sunset is 
the mol^ perfectly beautiful when an afierndon shower has 
just preceded it. 'The , gorgeous clouds i^ll awa,y like 
masses of amber^ The sky, close to the horizon, is a sea 
of the richest purple. The setting sim shines through the 
mist, which rises fir<Hn the Vet forest and meadow, and 
makes the clustered foliage appear invested with a brilliant 
golden transparency. Nearer to the eye, the trees and 
shrubs are sparkling with firesh rain-drops, and over the 
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whole scene the parting rays of sunlight linger with a yel- 
\ low gleam, as if reluctant to pass entirely away. Then 
come the varying tints of twilight, " fading,^till fading," till 
the stars are ^\it in their beauty, and a cloudless night 
reigns, with its silence, shadows and repose. In the sum- 
mer, Andover combines almost every thing to charm and 
elevate the feelings of the student. In winter, the north- 
western blasts, that sweep fresh from the snow-banks on the 
Grand Monadnock, make the invalid, at least, sigh for a 
more congenial climate. 



LESSON XXIX. 

A happier CUme, — ^Eastburn. 

When sailing on this troubled sea 
(Mpain, and tears, and agony, 
Though wildly roar the waves around. 
With restless and repeated sound, 
'Tis sweet to think that on our eyes 
A lovelier clime shall yet arise \t 
That we shall wake from sorrow's dream 
Beside a pure and living stream. 

Yet we must suffer; here below. 
Unnumbered pangs of grief and wo ; 
Nor must the trembling heart repine. 
But all unto its God resign ; 
In weakness and in pain made khown, 
His powerHil mercy shall be showfi, 
Until the fight of faith is o'er, 
And earth shall vex the soul no more ! 
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LESSON XXX. 
Letter from the Poet Cowper to Mrs, King, 

October 11, 17B8. 

You are perfectly secure from all danger of being over- 
whelmed with presents from me. It is not much that a' 
poet can possibly have it in his power to give. When he 
has presented his own works, he may be supposed to have 
exhausted all means of donation. They are his only su- 
perfluity. There was a time — but that time was before I 
commenced writer for the press — when I amused myself in 
a way somewhat similar to yours ; allowing, I mean, for the 
difference between masculine and female operations. The 
scissors and the needle are your chief implements ; mine 
were the chisel and the saw. In those days, you might 
have been in some danger of too plentiful a return for your 
favors. Tables, such as they were, and joint-stools, such 
as never were, might have travelled to Perton-hall in most 
inconvenient abundance. But I have long since discon- 
tinned this practice, and many others which I found it ne- 
cessary to adopt, that I might escape the worst of all evils, 
\Mi in itself and in its consequences — an idle life. Many 
arts I have exercised with this view, for which nature 
never designed me; though among them were some 
in which I arrived at considerable proficiency, by mere 
dint of the most heroic perseverance. There is not a 
''squire in all this country who can boast of having made 
better squirrel-houses, hutches for rabbits, or bird-cages, 
than myself; and in the article of cabbage-nets,* I had no 
superior. I even l)ad the hardiness to take in hand the 
pencil, and studied a whole year the art of drawing. Many 
figures were the fruit of my labors, which had, at least, the 
merit of being unparalleled by any production either of art 
or nature. But before the year was ended, I had occasion 
to wonder at the progress that may be made, in despite of 
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natural deficiency, by dint alone of practice ; for I actually 
produced three landscapes, which a lady thought worthy 
to be framed and glazed. I then judged it high time to 
exchange this oc(Supation for another, lest, by any subse- 
quent productions of inferior merit, I should forfeit the 
honor I had so fortunately acquired. But gardening was, 
of all employments, that in which I succeeded best ; though, 
even in this, I did not suddenly attain perfection. I began 
with lettuces and cauliflowers : from them I proceeded to 
cucumbers ; next to melons. I then purchased an orange 
tree, to which, in due time, I added two or three myrtles. 
These served me, day and night, with employment during 
a whole severe winter. To defend them from the frost, in 
a situation that exposed them to its severity, cost me much 
ingenuity and much attendance. I contrived to give them 
a fire heat ; and have waded, night afler night, through the 
snow, with the bellows under my arm, just before going to 
bed, to give the latest possible puff to the embers, lest the 
frost should seize them before morning. Very minute be- 
ginnings have sometimes important consequences. From 
nursing two or three little evergreens, I became ambitious 
of a green-house, and accordingly built one ; which, verse 
excepted, aflforded me amusement for a longer time than 
any expedient of all the many to which I have fled for relflge 
from the misery of having nothing to do. When I lefl 
Olney for Weston, I could no longer have a green-house 
of my own ; but in a neighbor's garden I find a better, of 
which the sole management is consigned to me. 



LESSON XXXI. 

BiorcU Destiny of the United States. — Jeremiah Evarts. 

Looking at the present condition of mankind with the 
light of history alone, there are three suppositions, which 
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nay be made, not without some plausibility, in regard to 
the character of the people of North America, who shall 
speak the English language, when the whole continent 
shall be full of inhabitants. The first of these suppositions 
is, that the proportion then existing between morality and 
▼ice, truth and error, honesty and crime, religion and im- 
piety, will be the same, or nearly the same, as at present ; 
— ^the second, that infidelity and wickedness will prevail, 
while the firiends of God are reduced to a very small num- 
ber, and driven into obscurity ; — and the third, that religion 
will pervade the land, in the length of it and the breadth 
of it, till oppositiofi shall have ceased, and* the whole 
vast community shall wear the aspect, and exemplify the 
reality, of a nation, or rather a cluster of nations, conse- 
crated to God, the grateful recipients of his bounty, and 
the honored instruments of conveying his beneficence to 
other nations, rising to an equal state of glory and hap- 
piness. 

The first of these suppositions is the least plausible of 
the three; but still it is the one which most naturally 
strikes the mind, and it therefore deserves particular con- 
sideration. What, then, will be the conditicm of this conn- 
try in future times, if the proportion between religion and 
iri^eiigion, the church and the world, should remain as it 

now is 1 

« 

It has been computed-, afler a carefiil estimate of the ca- 
pabilities of America, that, with the present degree of 
knowledge, and without any reliance upon future discoveries 
in agriculture and the arts, this whole continent will sustain 
at least two thousand millions of inhabitants, in circum- 
stances of comfort. Let it be supposed, then, that, after a 
hundred years fi-om this time, the population^hall be doubled 
in thirty years instead of twenty-five. At this rate, the de- 
scendants of the present inhabittints of the United States, 
in one hundred and seventy years ftom this day, will 
amount to one thousand millions. If we keep in view the 
fundamental position, that religious restraints are not to be 
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diminished, this conclusion is in no degree improbable. Bat 
the calculation founded on this position will certainly be 
safe, if the descendants of the present inhabitants of British 
America be thrown into the scale, and if it be considered 
that the emigration from Europe to America is constantly 
and rapidly increasing, and is likely to increase still more 
rapidly. For obvious reasons, the inhabitants of Spanish 
America will not increase so fast as the people of the United 
States. It may be assumed, then, that, if the power of re- 
ligious principle be not weakened among us and our de- 
scendants, there will be on this continent, in the year 1880 
(when the young children now around our tables and in 
our schools will not have ceased to take an active part in 
human affairs), fifty millions of human beings, speaking 
the English language; and in fifty years more (when 
some of our grandchildren will be spectators, if they shall 
have ceased to be actors), there will be two hundred mil- 
lions ; and in seventy years more, one thousand millions. 
The condition of this amazing mass of human beings must, 
according to ther established laws of the divine government, 
be more or less affected by the principles and conduct of 
the present generation. If, according to the supposition, 
the relative power of religion be not diminished, the dimi- 
nution will be prevented, with the favor of Heaven, by the 
strenuous efforts of the friends of God. 

Of the twelve millions and a half, who now compose our 
population, about five millions are men and women ; the 
rest are children, or persons in early youth. Of the adults, 
enlightened charity can hardly go further than to suppose, 
that one million will include all who are truly pious, and 
all who live habitually under a sense of personal respon- 
sibility to God for their conduct. The remaining four 
millions, though not under the direct influence of religious 
considerations, arp, to a great extent, restrained by fears 
respecting the world to come, and by the example, exhor- 
tations and prayers of the religious part of the community. 
The general influence of their lives, however, is unfavor- 
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able to religion ; and tast multitudes are vicious and aban- 
doned, diffusing a moral pestilence all around them, per- 
petrating enormous crimes, eluding human law, or suffering 
its penalties. 

These four millions, who may be comprehended under 
the general denominaticw of people of the world, have six 
millions of children and youth under their direct control, and 
exposed to their constant example ; and the other million of 
adults, who are habitually influenced by i^ligious considera- 
tions, and who, to avoid circumlocution, may be denominated 
the church, have under their direct control, and subject to the 
influence of their conMant example, a million and a half of 
children and youth. It is to be observed that, though the 
restraining influence of the church upon the world is in a 
high degree salutary, so far as the preservation of order in 
a' free country is concerned, and so far as the tone of gen- 
eral morality is regarded, yet it is at present such as by no 
means to satisfy the desires of a benevolent mind. The 
church itself is burdened with many unsound and unprc^t- 
able members. There is much jealousy,4ftspicion, error, 
bigotry, and much defective morality too, within its pale. 
Compared with what ought to be seen, there is little zeal, 
devotedness, self-denial and spiritual vigor. 

If the proportion between religion and irreligion is to re- 
mam the same, the god of this world will number among his 
fblI6\ters,. in the United States, fifty -years hence, no fewer 
than sixteen millions of adults, having under their direction 
twenty-four millions of children and youth; while the 
church — the divided, weak, inefiicieni church, comprising 
all who act under a constant sense of religious responsi- 
bility, though many of these belong to no regularly organ- 
ized body of disciples, and many others exhibit no very 
consistent example, — ^the church, thus rent and disfigured, 
will contain but one fourth as many adults, and a propor- 
tionate number of children and youth under its direction. 

Where one theatre, with its purlieus of vice and infamy, 
now allures to destruction, ibur of these noxious ^emina- 
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ries wH edacate their hundreds and their thousands fiir a 
life of profligacy, and a hopeless end. Where one jail now . 
raises its horrid and cheerless front, four will vex the eyes 
of the political economist, and chill the heart of every friend 
of man. Where a penitentiary now admits a regiment of 
disarmed male&ctors, and confines them in degrading 
servitude and chains, its walls must be so extended as to 
receive a little army of felons, who will be prevented by 
physical force alone from seizing the property, or attacking 
the lives of peaceable inhabitants. For one printed ve- 
hicle of slander and falsehood, of ribaldry and blasphemy, 
which now dishonors the press, four of these pestiferous 
agents will pervade the conmiunity ; and all sorts of mis* 
chievous influences will be increased in the same pro* 
portion. 

Is this a prospect at which a good man can look with 
composure ? The appeal is made to Christians,— to men 
who believe that the gospel is the great remedy for human 
suffering, — and that where the gospel is rejected, all is 
lost. T- 

Looking forward only fifly years further (when some <^ 
our grandchildren will hardly be men of gray hairs), and 
we must multiply every theatre, and every jail, by sixteen ; 
and in seventy years from that time, every receptacle of 
evil which now annoys us, must be multiplied by eighty. 
In one hundred and seventy years from the present day (a 
period forty years shorter than that wiiich has elapsed 
since the landing at Plymouth), the people of the world, in 
distinction from the church, then inhabiting America, and 
speaking the English language, will amount to 320,000,000 
of men and women, and 480,000,000 of children and 
youth ; while the church will contain but one fourth of that 
number. It is true that, on this supposition, there will be 
numerically a large multitude arranged on the side of the 
church, a goodly proportion of whom may be charitably 
considered as on their wa}[ to heaven. But who can bear 
the thought, that, in such a* vast congregated mass of im» 
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mortak, ibar out of five should be not only destitnte of 
religion, but living in such a manner as to obstruct its 
progress, and limit its influence 1 



LESSON XXXU. 
Same Subject continued. 

We have proceeded thus far upon the principle, that the 
relative power of religion is to remain the same as at 
present. This, however, thougli a plausible supposition, is 
ftr fr(Hn being probable. There is no example of the kind 
in th^e history of the church. There have been, indeed, 
many alternations of success and defeat ; but no instance 
of religion and irreligion advancing side by side, in regular 
proportions, for a period so long as one hundred and seven- 
ty years. If Christians in the United States have not 
strength enough to advance, they will net have strength 
enough to hold their own; and they must expect to be 
overwhelmed by floods of ungodliness. The church will 
then be driven into a corner, so that the world will suppose 
a final victory has been achieved. There will probably 
be some forms of religion remaining, gradually losing even 
the miserable efficacy of forms, and failing down to the 
level of the lowest superstition. But the general aspect 
will be that of a c<mmiunity living without God in the 
world. 

Pride, ambition, luxury, sensuality, profaneness, blasphe- 
my, firightfhlly intermingled with poverty, crime, debase- 
ment, guilt and shame, will lash with scorpions the en- 
slaved and abject population. Even from this land of the 
pilgrims will arise the cry of millions, sufiering under 
the torments which their own guilty passions will have 
brought upon them. 

It is obvious, that, if religious restraints be withdrawn. 
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the number of inhabitants will not increase so fast* as ac- 
cording to the preceding calculation. Still the history of 
the world has shown, that it requires long-continued, as 
well as almost universal profligacy, to arrest the increase 
of population ahogether. With the great advantages of soil 
and climate which this country enjoys, it may be expected, 
judging from God's government of the world hitherto,thatour 
population will advance with rapidity, even though it should 
be checked by licentiousness. We may estimate that, in 
such circumstances, our numbers will be forty-five instead 
of fifty millions, at the end of fifly years ; a hundred and 
fifly instead of two hundred millions, in fifly years more ; 
^nd five hundred instead of one thousand millions, in one 
hundred and seventy years from the present time. The 
wickedness of the people, lefl almost without restraint from 
counteracting example, would increase at suc|i a fearful 
rate, that, by the period last mentioned, it would greatly 
have retarded the progress of population ; and much be- 
yond that period, any increase of numbers would be slow 
and doubtful. 

Here, then, we have 500,000,000 of human beings, all 
living (with exceptions too small to be taken into the ac- 
count) according to the maxim. Let us eat and drink ;for 
tfHnorrow we die. 

What would be the number of theatres and other rece{^ 
tacles of vice to amuse and gratify such a population? 
what the number of jails and penitentiaries, of police offi- 
cers and armed guards, to coerce and restrain so vast a 
multitude, who would have no restraining principle in their 
own bosoms ? Atheists may talk about liberty ; but we 
know, that there can never be a. truly free government 
without an intelligent and conscientious subjection to 
law ; and where there is no sense of accountability to God, 
there can be no respect for the order of society, or the 
rights of men. 

Populous heathen natio^, and nominally Christian na- 
tions that have sunk nearly to the level of heathenism, 
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nre, indeed^ withoat any resCraiomg influence of trae reli- 
gion ; and thej are able, by means of racks, dungeons, 
and armies of spies, guards and officers, to presenre some 
kind of public order. The people are prepared for this, 
having been transformed into beasts of burden by the 
long influence of superstition, and the domination of privi- 
leged orders. But if the people of America, speaking the 
English language, should lose nearly all the religious re- 
straint, which now exerts so salutary an influence in our 
land, they will be a very different sort of men from the 
Chinese, or the inhabitants of Turkey or Spain. All 
determined to gratify themselves, and none willing to sub- 
mit to others ; — all having arm? in their hands, and re- 
fusing to surrender them ; — ^wickedness and violence will 
reign with tremendous and indomitable energy. 

The sabbath will hav^ ceased to shed its benign and 
holy radiance upon the land ; for when the number of 
religious persons shall have dwindled to a very small frac- 
tion of the community, it wiH be impossible to preserve 
^ the sabbath, except as a day of thoughtless festivity, 
and noisy mirth, and preeminently a day of sin. Then 
God will hide his face from an erring and self-destroyed 
'people; and dense and angry clouds, the precursors of his 
vengeance, will gather from every quarter of the horizon. 
One cry of violence and blasphemy will ascend, like the 
cry of Sodom, from all the dwellers between the two 
oceans, and between the gulf of Mexico and the northern 
sea. No extraordinary instruments of divine wrath need 
be furnished. The remorseless cravings of unsatisfied 
desire, the aggressions and resistance, the insults and 
revenge, the cruelty and perfidy, the fraud and malice 
pervading all ranks and classes of men, will supply more 
than a suflicient number of public executioners. 

Who th'at has not a heart of adamant can, without 
shuddering, regard such a day as probable ? Who that 
really expects such a day, but must wish to leave no 
posterity of his own to mingle in the horrid strife — ^to 
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become either tyrants or slaves, oppressors or victims ?— 
all victims, indeed, to their own follies and crimes. 

Yet this is the very state of things, which multitodes 
among us are laboring to produce. They do not see the 
whole effect of what they would gladly accomplish ; but 
they most heartily desire that the time should arrive when 
the sabbath shall be universally regarded as an exploded 
superstition, and when there shall be no concentrated pub- 
lic opinion to pass censure even upon the most odious vices. 

Not only is such a state of things desired and aimed at 
by multitudes, but it is precisely such an issue as the un- 
resisted depravity of man will speedily terminate in. It is 
altogether a practical matter, and will be the sad history 
of this country, unless the good, and the public-spirited, 
and the pious, of the present and succeeding generations, 
acting under the great Captain of salvation, avert so awful 
a calamity. 

The remaining supposition is, that the relative power 
of religion will increase, till, before the expiration of the 
longest period here mentioned, opposition shall gradually 
have died away, and all the happy millions of this conti- 
nent shall live together as brethren, adoring their Creator 
and Redeemer, and lending a cheerful influence to every 
good design. Then will be a day of glory, such as the 
world has never yet witnessed. As the sun rises, on a 
sabbath morning, and travels westward from Newfound- 
land to the Oregon, he will behold the countless millions 
assembling, as if by a common impulse, in the temples 
with which every valley, mountain and plain will be 
adorned. The morning psalm and evening anthem will 
commence with the multitudes on the Atlantic coast, be 
sustained by the loud chorus of ten thousand times ten 
thousand in the valley of the Mississippi, and prolonged 
by the thousands of thousands on the shores of the Pacific. 
Throughout this wide expanse, not a dissonant voice will 
be heard. If, unhappily, there should be here and there 
an individual, whose heart is not in unison with this di* 
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Fine employment, he will choose to be silent. Then the 
tabernacle of God will be with men. Then will it be 
seen and known to the universe, what the religion of the 
BiMe' can do, even on this side the grave,' for a peni- 
tekf, restored and rejoicing world. But while contem- 
plating such a display of glory and happiness on earth, 
we are not to forget, that this illustrious exhibition of di- 
vine power and love would derive nearly all its interest 
from the fact, that these countless millions were in a pro- 
cess of rapid transmission from earth to heaven. 



LESSON XXXIIL 
' Same Subject concluded* 

These considerations are not to be set aside as a theo- 
retical discussion. We, and our associates and friends 
throughout the country, are to have an agency in fixing 
the destiny of the generations to come ; and in .fixing 
their destiny by What we shall do, or neglect to do, in this 
very matter of sending the gospel to the heathen. Chris- 
tians in the United States have a character to sustain, or to 
lose. They are to receive the approbation of posterity for 
perseverance in well-doing, or to be sentenced to public 
reprobation as betrayers of high trusts. They are to be re- 
warded as benefactors of their race, or to share the doom of 
the servant who hid his lord's money in a napkin. There 
is no avoiding this responsibility. They cannot hide 
themselves in dishonorable graves, in such a manner as 
to escape reproach, if they now raise the craven cry of 
surrender, instead of anticipating the shout of victory and 
triumph. 

When John Carver and his associates landed at Plym- 
outh, and afterwards John Winthrop and his associates 
arrived at Charlestown, they might have doubted, on some 
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accounts, whether their names would be known to pos- 
terity. • They labored, however, for the good of mankind, 
and laid foundations, with a distinct, and special, and de- 
clared regard to the benefit of future times. Their pgte- 
terity remembers them with inexpressible gratitude ; «Ad 
their names will receive new tributes of admiration with 
every succeeding age. 

The moral enterprises of the present day are novel, if 
not in their character and principle, yet in their combina- 
tion and effect. They will be thoroughly examined here- 
after, and the hundreds of millions of Americans will, in 
the next century, declare the result. We may now ima- 
gine these millions convened, as in some vast amphithea- 
tre, and directing their anxious and concentrated gaze 
upon us. Happy will it be for our country and the world, 
if they can then exclaim, " These were the men of the 
nineteenth century, who came to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. These friends and patrons of jnis- 
sionary aad Bible institutions; — ^these supporters i>f a 
press truly free, which, by its salutary issues, emancipated 
the nations from the thraldom of sin ; — these defenders of 
the sabbath, and all its holy influences; — these are the 
men who counted the cost of denying themselves, and 
cheerfully made the sacrifice of throwing all their powers 
and resources into an effort for the world's deliverance. 
God smiled upon their persevering and united labors, ac- 
knowledged them as his friends and servants, and we now 
hail them as benefactors of our happy millions, and of 
thousands of millions yet unborn." 

In words like these may we imagine that our humble 
instrumentality will be commemorated, if we are faithful 
to our engagements. But should we become weary of 
our work, and relinquish it ; should its difficulty dishearten 
us, and the confused shouts of the enemy terrify us; 
should we say that these Anakims are too tall for us to 
encounter, and their fortifications are too strong for us to 
assail, and we must leave to better men and afler times 
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the glory of such high achievements ; — should we fold our 
handsy and ?ay that another age of darkness miKt inter- 
vene before the dawn of the millennial day shall rise ; 
that we have been beguiled by a meteor, which we took 
to. be the morning star ascending on high ; and that we 
must remit our efforts, and make up our minds that our 
children, and our children's children, for centuries to 
come, are to grind in the vast prison-house which is pre- 
paring for their reception ; — if these are to be our conclu- 
sions, and these the depths to which our high hopes are 
fallen, let no man write our epitaph. The sooner we are 
forgotten the better. If it were possible, let every record- 
ed trace of the religious exertions of the present day be 
blotted out, so that the knowledge of our disai^rous failure 
may not discourage the enterprise of some future age. But 
it will not be possible ; for the enemy will preserve our 
sanguine predictions, and the memory of our gigantic 
plans, to grace his triumph, and as a standing exhibition of 
a design which joined all that was splendid and glorious 
in anticipation to all that was feeble and abortive in exe- 
cution. In such a melancholy termination of our efforts, 
some indignant prophet of the Lord, in that retirement 
to which the prevailing wickedness shall have consigi^ed 
him, will utter his complaint against us. " These are the 
men," he will say, " to whose energy and fidelity God com- 
mitted the condition of their posterity. The charge fell 
from their feeble hands. They began to build, but were 
not able to finish, because they were not willing to labor. 
They put their hands to the plough, but looked back, and 
were not fit for the kingdom of heaven." 

If we would avoid this catastrophe, more deplorable 
than words can describe, we must feel, deeply and con- 
stantly, that without Christ we can do nothing ; that from 
him must proceed 

" Our high endeavor, and our glad success, 
Our strength to suffer, and our will to serve." 



1 
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To him must we look habicuallj, as the Hope of Israel, 
as the Bedeemer of his chosen people, as King of kings 
and Lord of lords. Knowing his power and willingness 
to save, we must distrust ourselves only ; and, in such a 
temper, we must apply to him to call forth more zeal 
a&d devotcdness, and to place more consecrated talent in 
requisition. 

The professed friends of Christ — those who are chari- 
tably regarded as his real friends — must, as a body, show 
more zeal and selMenial in his cause, or it cannot advance ; 
that is, it cannot advance, according to any known method 
of the divine administration. 

This is a very solemn concern. It is a painful truth, 
bnt thousands of facts prove it to be a truth unquestiona- 
ble, that the mass of those who are regarded as the real 
friends of Christ, are in no degree awake to the responsi- 
bility of their situation. They have but a very indistinct 
apprehension of what they are. able to do— of what they 
onght to do— of what the world is losing by their neglect ; 
and the very imperfect decisions of their minds are but slow- 
ly and partially executed by the performances of their hands. 

This is the more to be lamented, as we are now at the 
very harvest time of the world. The individual, who 
annually gives his few dollars or his few cents, puts 
tracts and Bibles into the hands of distant heathens im- 
mediately ; or places heathen children in a missionary 
school ; or aids in training up native preachers to itinerate 
and proclaim the gospel among their countrymen. 

As to consecrated talent, never was there such a call 
to bring it into exercise ; never such a reward as it now 
has to offer to a benevolent heart. The man whose labors 
contribute, in any material degree, to raise up, and purify, 
and ennoble the future millions of America, will do more 
for himself, as aiming to exert a salutary influence (even 
if his name should never be known to his grateful fellow 
men), than has ever yet been done for the most successful 
asjnrant by all that the world calls fame. 
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The .preacher, who sends abroad a sermon, fbll of great 
and striking thoughts, that command the attention of the 
religious world, and make their way, through a thousand 
channels, to successive ages ; — the sacred bard, who com- 
poses a hymn that shall be stereotyped a century hence, 
on the other side of the Rocky mountains, and printed on 
the same page with Cowper's 

" O for a closer walk with God," 

or the ^'Martyrs Glorified" of Watts; — ^the writer, who 
shall print a warm and stirring treatise on practical religion, 
which shall stand by the side of the Saints' Rest, in the 
library of every family, when our country shall have be- 
come thoroughly and consistently Christian ; — -the editor 
of a periodical, or the agent of any of our religious chari* 
ties, who shall indite a paragraph, able to move the hearts 
of men to great and noble deeds, and to secure for itself a 
permanent existence among the elements of thought and 
action : — ^the man who shall do any one of these things, 
or any thing of a similar character, will exert an efficient 
influence over more minds than have ever yet heard the 
name of Homer or Cicero ; and will cheer more hearts, 
during a single generation, than have ever yet responded 
to the calls of the mightiest genius. To aid, even in a 
feeble and indirect manner, the work of bringing thousands 
of millions to glory and virtue, to heaven and to God, is to 
reach an exalted rank among those whom their Saviour 
will honor as the instruments of his divine beneficence. 



LESSON XXXIV, 

Sublime Virtues inconsistent with InJideUty. — 

Robert Hall. 

Infidelity is a soil as barren of great and sublime 
virtues as it is prolific in crimes. By great and sublime 
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virtues are meant, thole which are called into action on 
great and trying occasions, which demand the sacrifice of 
the dearest interests and prospects of human life, and 
sometimes life itself; the virtues, in a word, which, by 
their rarity and splendor, draw admiration, and have 
rendered illustrious the character of patriots, martyrs and 
confessors. It requires but little reflection to perceive, 
that whatever veils a future world, and contracts the limits 
of existence within the present life, must tend, in a pro- 
portionable degree, to diminish the grandeur and narrow 
the sphere of human agency. 

As well might you expect exalted sentiments of justice 
from a professed gamester, as look for noble principles in 
the man whose hopes and fears are all suspended on the 
present moment, and who stakes the whole happiness of 
his being on the events of this vain and fleeting life. If 
he J)e ever impelled to the performance of great achieve- 
ments in a good cause, it must be solely by the hope of 
fame ; a motive which, besides that it makes virtue the 
servant ^of opinion, usually grows weaker at the approach 
of death ; and which, however it may surmount the love 
of existence in the heat of battle, or in the moment of 
public observation; can seldom be expected to operate with 
much force on the retired duties of a private station. 

In affirming that infidelity is unfavorable to the higher 
class of virtues, we are supported as well by facts as by 
reasoning. We should be sorry to load our adversaries 
with unmerited reproach: but to what history, to what 
record will they appeal for the traits' of moral greatness 
exhibited by their disciples 1 Where shall we look for the 
trophies of infidel magnanimity or atheistical virtue ? Not 
that we mean to accuse them of inactivity ; they have re- 
cently filled the world with the fame of their exploits^— 
exploits of a different kind, indeed, but of imperishable 
memory and disastrous lustre. 

Though, it is confessed, great and splendid actions are 
not the ordinary employment of life, but must, from their 
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nature, be reaerved fi>r high and fem4[|&Bt occasions.; jet 
that system is essentially defective wluch leaves no room 
for their production. They are important^ both from their 
immediate advantage and their remoter influence. They 
often save, and always illustrate, the age and nation in 
which they appear. They raise the standard of morals ; 
they arrest the progress of degeneracy ; they diffuse a 
lustre over the path of life. Monuments of the greatness 
of the human soul, they present to the world the august 
image of Virtue in her sublimest form, from whi^h streams 
of light and glory issue to remote times and ages ; while 
their commemoration, by the pen of historians and poets, 
awakens in distant bosoms the sparks of kindred excel- 
lence. 



LESSON XXXV. 

m 

Uses of Poetry, — U. S. L. Gazette. 

Science arranges, with the aid of demonstrative reason,, 
what things the senses discover, and makes herself ac- 
* quainted with the various existences in the visible universe, 
and learns how they are connected together ; and here her 
work ends, and must end. It is then that Poetry calls upon 
the imagination to tell whence that sun gets his floods of 
light to bathe the world in beauty, and whence that warmth 
comes to awaken the universd life around us, and what 
hand sowed the 'btttni^g stars in the i^yss, and rolled 
around them countfess earths ; — and it is for her that the 
tempest lets loose the wind, and heaves up the ocean with 
instructive sublimity ; and the sunlight touches the green 
hills and gilds the evening clouds with beauty that has a 
voice ; the busy insects and breathing flowerets, the sing- 
ing brooks, and the sweet music of the summer wind upon 
its living harps, all, all speak to her, with utterance most dis- 
tinct, with lessons most momentous. Poetry is not fiction. 
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nor foreign from thfr realities of life, nor barren of strong 
motives and high hopes. Most true it is, that she is but 
the record of the imagination ; but it is no less true, that 
the imagination helps strongly to produce, and to support, 
all those truths which dignify our sensual existence. Man 
was made to begin his being upon earth, and to bend for a 
while to its labors, and to bear its sorrows, and help his 
brethren to toil and to endure ; and, therefore, his sensual 
nature and^ faculties — ^to take cognizance of existing things, 
and to reason about them — were given to him. But, 
even while on earth, he was to look beyond it : time was to 
be connected with eternity, that it might be well spent ,* and 
imagination was given him to bear away his thoughts from 
scenes where the shadows of sin and death are resting, to 
a world where there is no darkness. 



LESSON XXXVI. 
Hie Teaching of Jesus, — ^Bowrino. 

How sweetly flowed the gospel's sound, 
From lips of gentleness and grace, 

When listening thousands gathered round, 
And joy and reverence filled the place ! 

From he^en he came — of he%Y^n he spok 
To heaven he led his foBoWess^ way ; 

Dark clouds of gloomy night he broke. 
Unveiling an immortal day. 

Come, wanderers, to my Father's home ; 

" Come, all ye weary ones, and rest !" 
Yes, sacred Teacher, we will come — 

Obey thee, love thee, and be blest ! 
8 
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Decay, then, tenements of dustl 
Pillars of earthly pride, decay ! 

A nobler mansion waits the just, 
And Jesus has prepared the way. 



LESSON XXXVII. 
Ckntennial Hymn. — ^Pierpont. 

[Sung in the Old South Meetings-house, Boston, on the Centennial Birth- 
day of Washington.] 

To Thee, beneath whose eye 
Each circling century 

Obedient rolls. 
Our nation, in its prime, 
Looked with a faith sublime, 
And trusted, in «< the time 

That tried men's souls" — 

When, from this gate of heaven,* 
People and priest were driven 

By lire and sword, 
And where thy saints had prayed, 
The harnessed war-horse neighed, 
And horsemen's trumpets brayed 

In harsh, accord. 

Nor was our fathers* trust. 
Thou Mighty One and Just, 

Then put to shame : 

* 

* The Old South church was taken possession of by the British, while 
they held Bbston, and converted into barracks for the cavalry, the pewi 
htxag cut up for fuel, or used in constructing stalls for the horses. 
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" Up to the hms" for light 
Looked they in peril's night, 
And, from yon guardian height,* 
Deliverance came. 

There, like an angel form, 
Sent down to still a storm, 

Stood Washington ! 
Clouds broke and rolled away ; 
Foes fled in pale dismay ; 
Wreathed were his brows with bay, 

When war was done. 

God of our sires and sons. 
Let other Washingtons 

Our country bless ; 
And, like the brave and wise 
Of by-gone centuries. 
Show that true greatness lies 

In righteousness. 



LESSON XXXVUL 

JFrost. — Miss Hannah F. Gould. 

The Frost looked forth, one still, clear night. 
And he said, *' Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height. 

In silence I'll take my way ; 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain— 

But I'll be as busy as they !" 

* From his position on " Dorchester Heights," that overlook the town. 
General Washington succeeded in compelling the British forces toevaCoate 
Boston. 
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Then he went to the moniitain, and powdered its crest ; 
He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls ; and over the breast 

Of the qufvering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear , 
The downward point of many a spear. 
That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy crept. 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the light of the moon, were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and trees, 
There were l^tvies of birds, and swarms of bees, 
There were cities, thrones, temples and towers, and these 

All pictured in silver sheen J 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair : 
He went to the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

" Now, just to set them a thinking, 
I will bite this basket of fruit," said he ; 
" This bloated pitcher I will burst in three ; 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall « tcMck; to tell them I'm drinking !" 



LESSON XXXIX. 
Funeral in a new Colony, — Mrs. Sigournet. 

Around the forest-skirted plain 

A few rude cabins spread. 
And from their doors a humble train 

Came forth with drooping head. 
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They hied them to the dead man's home, 

Lone hearth and vaeant chair ; 
Deep sorrow dimmed that lowly dome : — 

Where was the funeral prayer ? 

His widowed wife was weeping loud, 

While closely to her breast, 
Affrighted at the unwonted crowd, 

A wondering infant pressed ; 
His aged mother, bending low 

With poverty and care. 
Sent forth a feeble wail of wo : — 

Where was the soothing prayer ?• 

They bare him through his cultured land. 

They halted not to weep ; 
The corn was planted by his hand ; 

Who shall its harvest reap ? 
On, — on, — beneath his favorite trees 

That coffined corpse they bare : 
A sighing sound was on the breeze, — 
. But still no voice of prayer. 

Where his own plough had broke the soil 

His narrow grave was made, 
And 'mid the trophies of his toil 

That manly sleeper laid. 
His stricken household gathered near ; 

They mourned in deep despair : — 
Where was the spell to soothe their tear ? 

Where was the heaven-breathed prayer ? 

Forget they that Almighty Hand 

Who o'er them held the rod ? • 
Ah ! — ^blame ye not that alien band, — 

They had no man of God! 

8» 
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No healer, Gilead's balm to shed 

With priestly power, was there ; 
No hallowed lip, above the dead 

To lift the voice of ijrayer 1 



LESSON XL. 

The English Church Service. — ^James Grahame. 

Nor would I leave unsung 
The lofty ritual of our sister land : 
In vestment white, the minister of God 
Opens the Ibook, and reverentially 
The stated portion reads. A pause ensues. 
The organ breathes its distant thunder ; notes 
Then swell into a diapason full :* 
The people, rising, sing, with harp, with harp 
And voice of psalms ; harmoniously attuned. 
The various voices blend ; the long-drawn aisles. 
At every close, the lingering strain prolong. 
And now the tubes a mellowed stop controls ; 
In softer harmony the people join. 
While liquid whispers from yon orphan band 
Recall the soul from adoration's trance, 
And fill the eye with pity's gentle tears. 
Again the organ peal, loud rolling, meets 
The hallelujahs of the choir. Sublime, 
A thousand notes symphoniously ascend, . 
As if the whole were one, suspended high 
In air, soaring heavenward : afar they float. 
Wafting glad tidings to the sick man's couch : 
Raised on his arm, he lists the cadence close, 
Yet thinks he hears it stiU ; his heart is cheered ; 

* Diapason, a musical tenn. 
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He smiles on death ; but, ah ! a wish will rise, — 
" Would I were now beneath that echoing roof! 
No lukewarm accents firom my lips should flow : 
My heart would sing : and, many a sabbath day. 
My steps should thither turn ; or, wandering far 
In solitary paths, where wild flowers blow. 
There would I bless His name who led me forth 
From death's dark vale, to walk amid these sweets ; 
Who gives the bloom of health once more to glow 
Upon this cheek, and lights this languid eye.'' 



LESSON XLI. 
My Mother^s Grave. — ^Anonymous. 

" I had a mother once, like you, 
Who o'er my pillow hung, 
Kissed from my cheek the briny dew. 
And taught my faltering tongue. 

But then there came a fearful day :— 

I sought my mother's bed. 
Till harsh hands tore me thence away, 

And told me she was dead.'' 

It was thirteen years since my mother's death, when, 
after a long absence from my native village, I stood beside 
the sacred mound beneath which I had seen her buried. 
Since that mournful period, great changes had come over 
me. My childish years had passed away, and with them 
had passed my youthful character. The world was altered 
too ; and as I stood at my mother's grave, I could hardly 
realize that I was the same thoughtless, happy creature, 
whose cheek she so often kissed in her excess of tender- 
ness. — But the varied events of thirteen years had not ef- 
faced the remembrance of that mother's smile. It seemed 
as if I had seen her yesterday — as if the blessed sound of her 
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voice was then in my ear. The gay dreams of my infancy 
and childhood were brought back so distinctly to my mind, 
that, had it not been for one bitter recollection, the tears I 
shed would have been gentle and refreshing. The circum- 
stance may seem a trifling one ; but the thought of it 
even now agonizes my heart, — and I relate it, that those 
children who have parents to love them, may learn to 
value them as they ought. 

My mother had been ill a long time, and I had become 
so much accustomed to her pale face and weak voice, 
that I was not frightened at them, as children usually are. 
At first, it is true, I had sobbed violently — for they told me 
she would die ; but when, day after day, I returned from 
school, and found her the same, I began to believe she 
would always be spared to me. 

One day, when I had lost my place iii' the class, and 
done my work wrong-side-outward, I came- home discour- 
aged and fretful. I went into my mother's chamber. She 
was paler than usual, — but she met me with the same 
affectionate smile that always welcomed my return. Alas ! 
when I look back, through the lapse of thirteen years, 
I think mv heart must have been stone, not to have been 
melted by it. 

She requested me to go down stairs, and bring her a 
glass of water ; I pettishly asked why she did not call the 
domestic to do it. With a look of mild reproach, which 
I shall never forget, if I live to be a hundred years old, 
she said, " And will not my daughter bring a glass of 
water for her poor sick mother ?" 

I went and brought her Ihe water ; but I did not do it 
kindly. Instead of smiling, and kissing her, as I was 
wont to do, I set the glass down very quick, and lefl the 
room. 

Afler playing a short time, I went to bed without bid- 
ding my mother "good night;" but when alone in my 
room, in darkness and silence, I remembered how pale 
she looked, and how her voice trembled when she said, 
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" Will not my daughter bring a glass of water for her poor 
sick mother ?" — ^I could not sleep ; and I stole into her 
chamber to ask forgiveness. She had just sunk into an 
uneasy slumber ; and they told me I must not waken her. 
I did not tell any one what troubled me ; but stole back 
to my bed, resolving to. rise early in the morning and tell 
her how sorry I was for my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I awoke, and, hur- 
rying on my clothes, I hastened to my mother's room. 

She was dead I — She never spoke to me more — never 
smiled upon me again ; — and when I touched the hand 
that used to rest upon my head in blessing, it was so cold 
It made me start. I bowed down by her side, and sobbed 
in the bitterness of my heart. I thought then I wished 
I could die, and be buried with her ; and, old as I now 
am, I would give worlds, were they mine to give, could 
my mother iiit iave lived to tell me she forgave my 
childish ingratitude. But I cannot call her back : and 
when I stand by her grave, and whenever I think of her 
manifold kindness, the memory of that reproachful look 
she gave me will '^ bite like a serpent, and sting like an 
adder." 



LESSON XLII. 

The Dying Mother. — Pollok. 

She made a sign 
To bring her babe — ^'twas brought, and by her p aced. 
She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon't, and laid 
Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 
For it, — with a look that seemed to penetrate 
The heaven — ^unutterable blessings, such 
As God to parents only granted. 
For infants left behind them in the world. 
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'* God keep my child !" we heard her say, and heard 
No more : the Angel of the Covenant 
Was come, and, faithful to the promise, stood 
Prepared to walk with her through death's dark vale. 
And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 
Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 
They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven. 



LESSON XLIII. 

The happy Prospects of the Righteous, — ^Robert Haul. 

If the mere conception of the reunion of good men, in 
a future state, infused a^ momentary rapture into the mind 
of Tully ; if an airy speculation — for there is reason to 
fear it had little hold on his convictions — could inspire 
him with such delight, what may we be expected to feel, 
who are assured of such an event by the true sayings of 
God ! How should we rejoice in the prospect, the cer- 
tainty rather, of spending a blissful eternity with those 
whom we loved on earth, of sieeing them emerge from the 
ruins of the tomb, and the deeper ruins of the fall, not 
only uninjured, but refined and perfected, " with every 
tear wiped from their eyes," standing before the throne 
of God and the Lamb, in white robes, and palms in their 
hands, crying, with a loud voice, Salvation to God, who 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and 
ever ! What delight will it afford to renew the sweet 
counsel we have taken together, to recount the toils of 
the combat, and the labor of the way, and to approach, 
not the house, but the throne of God, in company, in 
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order to join in the symphonies of heavenly voices, and 
lose ourselves amidst the splendors and j&uitions of the 
beatific vision ! 

To that state all the pious on earth are tending; 
and if there is a law from whose operation none are 
exempt, which irresistibly conveys their bodies to dark- 
ness and to dust, there is another, not less certain or less 
powerful, which conducts their spirits to the abodes of 
bliss, to the bosom of their Father and their God. The 
wheels of nature are not made to roll backward ; every 
, thing presses on towards eternity ; from the birth of time 
an impetuous current has set in, which bears all the sons 
of men towards that interminable ocean. Meanwhile 
heaven is attracting to itself whatever is congenial to its 
nature, is enriching itself by the spoils of earth, and col- 
lecting within its capacious bosom whatever is pure, per- 
manent and divine, leaving nothing for the last fire to con- 
sume but the objects and the slaves of concupiscence ; 
while every thing which grace has prepared and beautified 
shall be gathered and selected from the ruins of the world, 
to adorn that eternal city which hath no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God 
doth enlighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 



LESSON XLIV. 
Poetry of Wordsworth, — S. Maxwell. 

[Not before published.] 

His style is characterized by a majestic and nervous 
simplicity of sentiment and expression. His object is to 
represent men and things as they really exist, and impress 
those principles which, as social and moral beings, con- 
stitute the dignity of our nature. In accomplishing this 
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object, he has gone more deeply and minutely into the 
philosophy of the heart than any poet of his class, and 
exhibited it with a warmth and purity of painting that 
have rarely been surpassed. Objects that are adapted to 
excite emotions of grandeur or sublimity, he represents 
by a few bold and decisive touches ; those that are com- 
paratively trivial, he describes with just that particularity 
and distinctness which give them interest. He does not 
perplex the reader with involved and unmeaning construc- 
tions. He has no abrupt and violent transitions; he 
passes naturally from object to object, and from scene to 
scene, shadowing the one into the other, like the regular 
succession of day and night. Or, if he carries you from 
one extreme to another, it is by that subtile and refined 
law of mind, by which feelings pass insensibly into their 
contraries. You travel towards the East, and, unconscious 
of the change, you find yourself in the opposite and far- 
distant West. If he is obscure, as he has been accused, 
it is only to those who take up a book to consume an hour 
of indolence and leisure, or who have not ability to di». 
cern the fine thought which lies beneath the luxuriant 
foliage of poetic diction. 

In selecting, combining and contrasting, he has shown 
the highest poetical excellence. There is such a diver- 
sity, and such a general similarity in the phenomena of 
nature and of human life, that it requires no small degree 
of taste and judgment to select those parts which will 
individualize each object, and at the same time present it 
in the most pleasing and impressive attitude. To enu- 
merate all its qualities would, indeed, distinguish the 
object from all others ; but this is the tedious and monot- 
onous detail of the naturalist, rather than the vivid 
description of the poet : he, while he does not confound 
the diversity of nature, must give jou particular images. 
In this, Wordsworth has succeeded to admiration: he 
catches the discriminating features, and presents them 
distinct and prominent: there is no important circum- 
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stance omitted, nothing superfluous. In combining, he 
is not less happy. His groups offmages so harmonize 
and blend their light and shade, that the imagination is 
sustained, while the impression is increasingly vivid and 
pleasing. Of his consummate skill in contrasting, nothing 
need be said to those who have attentively perused his 
Excursion. His thoughts never seem to be under the 
tyranny of measure. They are never cramped, extenu- 
ated, or loaded with expletives to make out a couplet. If 
the excellence of a poet is measured by his design and its 
execution, the works of Wordsworth merit the laurel of 
his most distinguished predecessors. 



LESSON XLV. 

The Stream of Life, — Heber. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. 
Our boat, at first, glides down the narrow channel, through 
the playful murmuring of the little brook and the winding 
of its grassy border. The trees shed their blossoms over 
our young heads, the flowers on the brink seem to offer 
themselves to our young hands ; we are happy in hope, 
and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around us— ^but the 
^ stream hurries on, and still our hands are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is along a wider and 
deeper flood, amid objects more striking and magnificent. 
We are animated by the moving picture of enjoyment and 
industry passing before us; — we are excited by some 
short-lived disappointment. The stream bears us on, and 
our joys and our griefs are alike lefl behind us. We may 
be shipwrecked, but we cannot be delayed; whether 
rough or smooth, the river hastens towards its home, till 
the roar of the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of its 
waves is beneath our feet, and the land lessens from our 

9 
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eyes, and the floods are lifted up around us, and we take 
our leave of earth and its inhabitants, until of our further 
voyage there is no witness save the Infinite and Eternal. 



LESSON XLVI. 
To on ah&eni Wife. — Heber. 

[The foUowinif lines, addressed to his wife, were written by the late Bishop 
Heber during^ his absence from her, on his long and arduous visitation 
of the Upper Provinces in British India, not long before his death.] 

If thou wert by my side, my love ! 

How fast would evening fail, 
In green Bengala's palmy grove. 

Listening to the nightingale J 

If thou, my love ! wert by my side. 

My babies at my knee, 
How gaily would our pinnace glide 

O'er Gunga's mimic sea ! 

I miss thee at the dawning gray, 

When, on our deck reclined. 
In careless ease my limbs I lay. 

And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga's stream 

My twilight steps I guide, 
But most beneath the lamp's pale beam 

I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try. 

The lingering no6n to eheet, 
But miss thy kind, approving eye. 

Thy meek, attentive ear. . . 
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But when of mom and eve the star 

Beholds me on my knee, 
I feel, though thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still. 
O'er broad Hindoostan's sultry meads, 

O'er bleak Almorah's hill. 

That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates. 

Nor wild Malwah detain. 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits 

By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say. 

Across the dark blue sea, 
But ne'er were hearts so light and gay, 

As then shall meet in thee. 



LESSON XLVII. 

Ckmmanding Position of the United States, — ^Daniel 

Webster. 

Our country stands, at the present time, on command- 
ing ground. Older nations, with different systems of gov- 
ernment, may be somewhat slow to acknowledge all that 
justly belongs to us. But we may feel, without vanity, 
that America is doing her part in the great work of im- 
proving human affairs. There are two principles, strictly 
and purely American^ which are now likely to overrun 
th^. •iyilized world. Indeed, they seem the necessary 
legttlt of the progress of civilization and knowledge. 
Thiweare, first, popular governments, restrained by writ« 

981209A 
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ten constitations ; and, secondly, unirersal education. 
Popular governments and general education, acting and 
reacting, mutually producing and reproducing each other, 
are the mighty agencies which, in our days, appear to be 
exciting, stimuliAing and changing civilized societies 
Man every where is now found demanding a participation 
in government, — and he will not be refused, — and he 
demands knowledge as necessary to self^overnment. On 
the basis of these two principles, liberty and knowledge, 
our own American systems rest. Thus far we have not 
been disappointed in their results. Our existing institu- 
tions, raised on these foundations, have conferred on us 
almost unmixed happiness. Do we hope to better our 
condition by change ? When we shall have nullified the 
present constitution, what are we to receive in its place ? 
As fathers, do we wish for our children better government 
or better laws ? As members of society, as lovers of our 
country, is there any thing we can desire for it better than 
that, as ages and centuries roU over it, it may possess the 
same invaluable institutions which it now enjoys ? For 
my part, I can only say, that I desire to thank the benefi- 
cent Author of all good, for being bom tohere I was hem, 
and when I was born ; that the portion of human existence 
allotted to me, has been meted^out to me in this goodly 
land, and at this interesting period. I rejoice that I have 
lived to see so much developement of truth, so much prog- 
ress of liberty, so much diffusion of virtue and happi- 
ness. And, through good report and evil report, it will 
be my consolation to be a citizen of a republic, unequalled 
in the annals of the world, for the freedom of i^ institu- 
tions, its high prosperity, and the prospects of good which 
yet lie before it. Our course is onward, straight onward, 
and forward. Let us not turn to the right hand nor to 
the left. Ourj path is marked out for us, clear, plain, 
bright, distinctly defined, like the milky way across -the 
heavens. If we are If ue to our country, in our day and 
feneration, and thosq^ who come after us shall be true to 
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it also, assuredly, assuredly, we shall elevate her to a 
pitch of prosperity and happiness, of honor and power, 
never yet reached by any natiqn beneath the sun. 



LESSOINP XLVIII. 

Scene from Remorse, a Tragedy, — S. T. Coleridge. 

The sea shore on the coast of Granada. Don Altar, wrapped in a boat- 
cloak, and ZuLiMEZ (a Moresco), both as just landed. 

' Zulimez, No sound, no face of joy, to welcome us ! 

Alvar, My faithful Zulimez, for one brief moment 
Let me forget my anguish and their crimes. 
If augh^ on earth demand an unmixed feeling, 
'Tis surely this — after long years of exile. 
To step forth on firm land, and, gazing round us. 
To hail at once our country and our birth-place. 
Hail, Spain ! Granada, hail ! Once more I press 
Thy «ands with filial awe, land of my fathers ! 

Zut, Then claim your rights in it ! O revered Don 
Alvar, 
Yet, yet give up your all too gentle purpose. 
It is too hazardous ! reveal yourself, 
And let the guilty meet the doom of guilt ! 

Ah, Remember, Zulimez ! I am his brother ! 
Injured, indeed ! Oh^ deeply injured! yet 
Ordonio'4il brother. 

Zul, Nobly-minded Alvar ! 
This sure but gives his guDt a blacker dye. 

Ah, The more behoves it) I should rouse within him 
Remorse I that I should save him fh)m himiielf. 

Zid, Remorse is as the heart in which it fg^9 ' 
If that Ibe gentle, it drops balmy deii» 
Of true repentance; but if proud, and gloomy ^ 

9* 
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It is a poison-tree, that, pierced to the inmost. 
Weeps only tears of poison^' 

Ah, And of a brother 
Dare I hold this, unproved ? nor make one effort 
To save him ? — Hear me, firiend : I have yet to tell th^ 
That this same life, which he conspired to take. 
Himself once rescued from the angry flood, . 
And at the imminent hazard of his own. 
Add, too, my oath — •■ 

Zuh You have thrice told already % 
The years of absence and of secrecy 
To which a forced oath bound you : if, in truth, 
A suborned murderer hare the power to dictate 
A binding oath. 

Alv. My long captivity 
Left me no choice : the very wish, too, languished 
With the fond hope that nursed it ; the sick babe 
Drooped at the bosom of its famished mother. 
But (more than all) Teresa's perfidy ; 
The assassin's strong assurance, when no interest^ 
No motive could have tempted him to falsehood ; 
In the first pangs of his awakened conscience, '^ 
When, with abhorrence of his own black purpone^ 
The murderous weapon, pointed at my breast, * 
Fell firom his palsied hand. 

Zuh Heavy presumption ! 

Alv, It weighed not with me. — Hark ! I will teU ^ee 
aU-: 
As we passed by, I bdde tlfee mark the base « 
Of yonder cliff — 

Zuh That rocky seat, you mean, 
^aped by the billows ? — 

Ah), There Teresa met me. 
The morning of the day of my departure. 
We were .alone : the purple hue of dawn 
Fell from the kindling east aslant upon us, 
Andj Mending with the blushes on her cbeek. 



^ 
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Suffused the tear-drops there with rosy light. 
There seemed a glory round us, and Teresa 
The axigel of the vision 1 

Hadst thou seen 
How, in each motion, her most innocent soul 
Beamed forth and brightened, thou thyself wouldst tell me, 
Guilt is a thing impossible in her! 
She must be innocent ! 



LESSON XLIX. 

Ik 

Ckar€i€ter of David Brainerd and Henry Martyn,^^ 

Robert Hall. 



The life and diary of David Brainerd, missionary to 
the American Indians, exhibits a perfect pattern of the 
qualities which should distinguish the instructor of rude 
and barbarous tribes ; the most invincible patience and 
self-denial, the profoundest humility, exquisite prudence, 
indefatigmble industry, and such a devotedness to God, 
6t ][atl!er such an absorption of the whole soul in zeal for 
the divine glory and the salvation of men, as is scarcely 
to be paralleled since the age of the apostles. Such was 
the intense ardor of his mind, that it seems to have dif* 
fused. .the spirit of a martyr over the most common in- 
cidents of his life. His constitutional melancholy, though 
it mu^ be regarded * as a physical imperfection, imparts 
an additional interest and pathos to the narrative ; since 
we moifiB easily sympathize with the emotions of sorrow 
than of joy. There is a monotony in his feelings, it must 
be acknowledged, and consequently a frequent repetition 
of the same ideas, which will disgust a fastidious or super- 
ficial reader ; but it is the monotomy of sublimity,* 

The riBligious public have lately been favor^ with t 
rich accession to the recorded monuments of exalted 
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piety in the life and religious experience of the lamented 
Henry Martyn. It is delightful to behold, in the history 
of that extraordinary man, talents which attracted the 
admiration of one of the most celebrated seats of learning, 
consecrated to the honor of the cross ; an enterprising 
genius, in the ardor of youth, relinquishing the pursuit 
of science and fame, in order to travel in the steps of a 
Brainerd .and a Schwartz. Crowned with the highest 
honors a university could bestow, we see him quit the 
luxurious shades of academic bowers, for a tempestuous 
ocean and a burning climey — 'for a life of peril and fatigue, 
from which he could expect no other reward than the 
heroic pleasure of communicating to perishing millions 
the word of eternal life, fie appears to have formed his 
religious character chiefly on the model of Brainerd, and 
as iie equalled him in his patience, fortitude, humility 
and love, so he strictly resembled him in his end. Both^ 
nearly at the same age, fell victims to a series of intoler- 
' able privations and fatigues, voluntarily incurred in the 
course of their exertions for the propagation of the faith 
of Jesus. And, though their death was not a violent one, 
the sacrifices they made and the sufferings they endured 
entitle them to the honors and rewards of a protracted 
martyrdom. Their memory will be cherished by the 
veneration of all succeeding ages ; and he who reads 
their lives will be ready to exclaim, " Here is the faith 
and patience of the saints." 



LESSON L. 

Winter and Summer, — Shelley. 

It was a winter, such as when birds do die 
In the deep forests ; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
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A wrinkled clod as hard as brick ; and when, 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold : 
Alas ! then for the homeless beggar old 1 -^^ . 

It was a bright and cheerful afte^rnoon, 
Towards the end of the sunny month of. June, 
When the north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds 
From the, horizon — ^and the stainless sky 
Opens beyond them like eternity. 
All things rejoiced beneath the sun ; the weeds, 
The river, and the cornfields, and the reeds ; 
The willow leaves, that glanced in the light breeze, 
And the firm foliage of the larger trees. 



LESSON LI. 

Close of Life. — ^Anonymous. 

We watched her breathing through the night 

Her breathing sofl and low. 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to -speak. 

So slowly moved ^ut. 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Ottr fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept. 

And sleeping when she died. 



i 
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For yfltken the mom came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiell eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than ours. 



LESSQN LU. 
. The Mirmm^M JSmg^^^A^vAXL F. Gould. 

* 

Cqiqi, mariner, down is lihe deep with me, 

And hide thee under thtt wave ; 
For I haT# a bed of -coral for thee, 
And quiet and sound «haH H^ slunlber be. 

In a cell in the menftald'^ i^re. 

* 

On a pillow of pearl thine eye shall sleep,* 

And nothing disturb thee there ; 
The fishes their silent vigils shall keep— ' . 
There shall be no grass thy grave to sweep, 

But die silk of the mermaid's hair. 

And she who is vailing with cheek so pale. 

As the temp0it and ocean roar, — 
And weeps when she hears the menacing gale, 
Or sighs to behold ihe mariner's sail 

Come whitening np to the shore,— 

She has not long to linger for thee; 

Her sorrows shall soon be o'er ; 
For the chords shall be broke, and the prisoner firee. 
And her eye shall close, and her dreams shall b# 

So sweet she will wake no more« 
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LESSON LIII. 
Winter Evening in an Icelandic Family. — Henderson/ 

A WINTER evening in an Icd^^ic family presents a 
scene in the highest degree interestilljf "ttnd pleasing. 
Between three and four o'clock, the lamp is hung up in 
the prmcipal apartment, which answers the double pur- 
pose of a bed-chamber aitd! sittiag-ipom, and all the 
members of the family take &e£r station; with their work 
in their hands, on their respeetire beds, all of which face 
each other. The master aad laistress, together with the 
children, or other relations, oecupy the beds at the inner 
end of the room ; \he real are filled by the servants. 

The work is no sooner iiegUff, than one of the family, 
selected on purpose, advances to a *seat near the lamp, 
and commences the evening lecture, which generally con- 
sists of so^ie old saga, or such other histories as are to be 
obtained AE the island. Being but badly supplied with 
printed books, the Icelanders are under the necessity of 
copying such as they can get the loan of, whicb-sufficient-. 
ly accounts for the fact, that most of them write a hand 
equal in beauty to that of the ablest! writing-masters in 
otkftr parts of Europe. Some specimens of their Gothic 
writing are scarcely inferior to cqpperplate. The reader 
is frequently interrupted, either by the head, or some of 
the more intelligent members* of the family, who make 
remarks on various parts of the story, and propose ques- 
tions, with a view to exercise the ingenuity of the chil- 
dren and servants. In some houses, the sagas are re- 
peated by such as have got them by heart ; and instances 
are pot' uncommon of itinerating historians, who gain a 
livelihbbd Airing the winter, by staying at different farms 
till they have exhausted their stock of literary knowledge. 
It is greatly to be deplored, that a people so distinguished 
by their love of science, and possessing the most &vorable 
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opportunities of cultivating it, should be destitute of the 
means necessary for improring them to advantage. 

Instead of the sagas, some of the more pious substitute 
the historical books of Scripture ; and as they ^jkcr&ys give 
the preference to poetry, most of these bodks hare been 
translated into metre, chiefly with a W^ tothifl e^rcise. 

At the* (Conclusion of the evening tabors, which are 
fi«quently continued till near midnight, the family join in 
singing a psalm or two ; after which, a chapter from some 
book of devotion is read, if the family be not in possession 
of a Bible, but where this sacred book exists, it is pre- 
ferred |o 'every other. ".A prayer is also read by the head 
of the family, and tha exercise concludes with a psalm. 
Their m<)rning devotions are conducted in a similar man- 
ner, at the lamp. When the Icelander awakes, he does 
not salute any person that may have slept in the room 
with him,' but hastens tortile door, and, lifting up his eyes 
towards heaven, a^res Him trho made the heavens and 
the earth, the Author and Preserver of his being, and the 
Source of every blessing. He then returns into the house, 
and salutes every one he meets with, " God grant you a 
good day V 



LESSON LIV. 

2%« Deaf Man, — ^Wordsworth. 

Almost at the root 
Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And tender stem, while here I sit at eve. 
Oft stretches towards me like a long straight path. 
Traced faintly in the green sward ; there, beneath 
A plain blue stone, a gentle dalesman lies. 
From whom, in early childhood, was withdrawn 
The precious gift of hearing. He grew up 
From year to year in loneliness of soul ; 
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And this 'deep mountain valley was to him 

Soundless^ with all its streams. The bird of dawn 

Did never rouse this cottager from sleep 

With Mvtling summons ; not for his delight 

The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 

Muniiared the ^boring bee. When stormy winds 

Were working theTi)road bosom of t;he lake 

Into a thousand sparkling waves, 

Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 

Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 

The agitated scene before his eye 

Was silent as a picture : evermqte 

Were all things silent wheresoever Jie moved. 

Yet, by the solace of his own pure thoughts 

Upheld, he duteously pursued the round 

Of rural labors ; the steep mountain side 

Ascended with his staff and |ahh^ dog ; 

The plough he guided, and the scythe he swayed ; 

And the ripe corn before his ctibi^kle fiU 

Among the jocund reapers. For himself, 

All watchful and industrious as he was. 

He wrought not ; neither field nor flock he owned : 

No wish for wealth had place within his mind ; 

Nor husband's love, nor father's hope or care. 

Though born a younger brother, need was none 

That from the floor of his paternal home 

He should depart, to plant himself ftnew. 

And when, mature in manhood, he beheld 

His parents laid in earth, no loss ensued 

Of rights to him ; but he remained, well pleased, 

By the pure bond of independent love. 

An inmate of a second family, 

The fellow-laborer and friend of him 

To whom the small inheritance had fallen. 

Nor deem that his mild presence was a weight 
That pressed upon his brother's house, for books 
Were ready comrades, whom he could not tire,-^ 
10 
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Of whose societ J the blameless man * 

Was never satiate. Their familiar voice. 

Even to old age, with unabated charm. 

Beguiled his leisure hours ; refreshed his thoughts ; 

Beyond its natural elevation raised 

His introverted spirit ; and bestowed 

Upon his life an outward dignity 

Which all Acknowledged. The dark winter night. 

The stormj day, had each its own resource ;— - 

Song of the q^uses, sage historic tale. 

Science severe, or word of holy writ. 

Announcing immortality and joy 

To the assembled spirits of the just, 

From imperfection and decay secure. 

At length, when sixty years and five were told, 
A slow disease insensibly consumed 
The powers of nature ; and a few short steps 
Of friends and kindred bore him fi'om his home 
To the profounder stillness of the grave. 
Nor was his funeral denied the grace 
Of many tears, virtuous and thoughtful grief; 
Heart-sorrow rendered sweet by gratitude. 



LESSON LV. 

Forest Trees preparing for Winter. — N. A. Review. 

It is interesting to observe the manner in which trees, 
as the year declines, prepare themselves to resist the cold, 
and to battle with the winter storms. They seem like 
vessels closing their ports, tightening their cordage, and 
taking in their sails, when only the veteran seaman would 
know that a tempest is on the way. They drop their leaves, 
bind close their trunks, and suspend their vital movements, 
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as soon aa they hear the first whu^rs pf the gde. The 
sabstsnce of the tree retains an eren temperature through- 
oat the year : it draws the sap fix>m a depth where it is 
colder in summer and warmer in winter than the external 
ml. The bark, toot a dow conductor of heat, serves to 
retain its warmth ; and the tree seems to make this piepa* 
ration, as if it knew that, should the cold penetrate' and ^ 
burst its vessels, it will surely die. It gets xfd of its super- 
fluous moisture as soon as possible, the dangof of frost be* 
ing increased in proportion to the water vfhich it Contung ; 
for, as our cultivators know fi^cMu the sad experieaee of tna 
winter of 1831 — 2^ a sudden cold after a wet season isise^jr 
apt to be fatal ; but, except in extraordinary times, they » 
contrive to secure themselves so effectually, that the severest 
winter cannot destroy them. Meantime the fallen leaves, 
unlike all other vegetable decay, seem to aid in puriQring the « 

air. Any one, who has walked through ^ forest after the 
fan of the leaf, must have obseryed the shaqp, peculiar smell 
of its decay. In short, every thing about these lords of the 
wood is striking to a thoughtful mind. Their gracefiiS 
and majestic forms are pleasing to the eye ; their construc- 
tion and internal action excite the curiosity, and worthily 
employ the mind ; they breathe health and fragrance upon 
the air, and in many, probably many yet undiscovered ways, 
declare themselves the friends of man. 



LESSON LVI. 

JF^dls of Niagara, — U. S. L. Gazkttb. 

Ws passed about fifty rods under the Table rock, 
beneath whose brow and crumbling sides we could not 
stop to shudder, our minds were at once so excited and 
oppressed, as we approached that eternal gateway, which 
Nature has built of the mdtionless rocks and the rushing 
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tonent^ as a fitting entrance to her most awibl magnifr 
cence. We tamed a jotting comer of the rock, and the 
chasm yawned upon ns. The noise of the cataract was 
iDOil deafening; its headlong grandeur rolled fitnn the 
very ajues ; we were drenched by the overflowings of the 
stream ; our breath' was checked by the violence of the 
trind, which, for a moment, scattered away the clouds of 
mist, when a full view of the torrent, raining down its 
diamonds in infinite profusion, opened upon us. Nothing 
could equal the flashing brilliancy of the spectacle ; the 
weight of the falling waters made the very rock beneath 
us tremble, and from the cavern that received them issued 
a roar, as if the confined spirits of all Who had ever been 
drowned, joined in a united scream^ for help ! Here we 
stood, — ^in the very jaws of Niagara, — deafened by an 
uproar, whose tremendous din seemed to fall upon the ear 
in tangible and ceaseless strokes, and surrounded by an 
unimaginable and oppressive grandeur. My mind recoiled 
fix)m the immensity of the tumbling tide, and thought of 
time and eternity, and felt that nothing but its immortality 
^soold rise against the force of such an element. 



LESSON LVII. . 

Lines written in a blank Leaf of La Perouse's Voyagee,' 

Campbell. 

Loved voyager ! whose pages had a zest 
More sweet than fiction to my wondering breast. 
When, rapt in fancy, many a boyish day^ 
I tracked his wanderings o'er the watery way, 
Roamed round the Aleutian isles in waking dreams. 

Or plucked the fieur-derlys* by Jesso's streams-^ 

f 

* Flower of the lily. 
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Or gladfy leaped on that far Tartar strand, « 

Where Europe's anchcnr n^'er had bit the sand, 
Where scarce a roving wild tribe crossed the plain, 
Or human voice broke nature's silent reign ; 
But vast and grassy deserts feed the bear. 
And sweeping deer-herds dread no hunter's snare* 
Such jouQg delight his real records brought. 
His truth so touched romantic springs of thought, 
That, all my after-life, his fate and fame, 
Entwined romance with La Perouse's name. 

Fair were his ships, expert his gallant crews. 
And glorious was th' emprise of La Perouse, 
Humanely glorious ! Men will weep for him, 
When many a guitty martial fame is dim. 
He ploughed the deep to bind no captive's chain — 
Pursued no rapine — ^strewed no wreck with slain ; 
And, save that in the deep themselves lie low, 
His heroes plucked no wreath from human wo. 
'Twas his the earth's remotest bounds to scan, 
Conciliating with gifbs barbaric man — 
Enrich the world's contemporaneous mind, 
And amplify the picture of mankind. 
Far on the vast Pacific, — 'midst those isles 
O'er which the earliest morn of Asia smiles,-— 
He sounded and gave charts to many a shore 
And gulf of ocean new to nautic lore ; 
Yet he that led discovery o'er the wave, 
Still fills himself an undiscovered grave^ 
He came not back ; conjecture's cheek grew pale. 
Year after year ; in no propitious gale. 
His lilied banner held its homeward way. 
And science saddened at her martyr's st^y. 

An age elapsed : no wreck told where or when 
The chief went down with all his gallant men ; 
Or whether by the storm and wild sea flood 
He periled, or by wilder men of blood : 
10 • 
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The shudderiog fancy only guessed his doom, 
And doubt tp mfwow gave but deeper gloom. 

An age elapsed : when men were dead or gray 
Whose hearts had mourned him in their youthful day. 
Fame traced him on Mannicolo's shore at last ; 
The boiling surge had moimted o'er his mast 
The islesmen told of some surviving men, . 
But Christian eyes beheld them ne'er again. 
Sad bourn of all his toils, with all his band 
To sleep, wrecked, shroudless, on a savage strand ! 



LESSON LVIII. 

The Ghry of God in Creation, — ^President Edwards. 

After this^ my sense of divine things gradually in- 
creased, and became more and more lively, and had more 
of that inward sweetness. The appearance of every 
abject was altered ; there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, 
sweet cast or appearance of divine glory in almost every 
thing. God's excellency, his wisdom, his purity and love, 
seemed to appear in every thing ; — in the sun, moon and 
stars, in the clouds and blue sky ; in the grass, flowers, 
trees ; in the water, and all nature, which used greatly to 
*fix my mind. I oflen used to sit and view the moon for 
a long time, and in the day spent much time in viewing 
the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in 
these things; in the meantime singing forth, with alow 
voice, my contemplations of the Creator and Redeemer. 
And scarce any thing, among all the works of nature, was 
so sweet to me as thunder and lightning; formerly 
nothing had been so terrible to me. Before, I used to be 
uncommonly ai&ighted with thunder, and to be struck 
with terror when I saw»a thunder-storm rising ; but now, 
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OB the contrary, it rejoiced me. I felt God, if I may so 
speak, at the first appearance of a flfftnder-stonn, and 
iijsed to take the opportunity, at such times, to fix myself 
in order to view the clouds, and see the lightnings play, 
and hear the majestic and awfiil voice of God's thunder, 
which oftentimes was exceedingly entertaining, leading 
me to sweet contemplations of my great and glorious God. 
While thus engaged, it always seemed natural for me to 
sing or chant forth my meditations, or to speak my 
thoughts in soliloquies with a singing voice. 



LESSON LIX. 
The Landers sailing doum the Niger, 

At three in the afternoon, we offered up a prayer to the 
Almighty Disposer of all human* events for protection on 
our fiituire voyage, that he would deign to extend to us 
his all-saving power among the lawless barbarians it was 
oar lot to be obliged to pass. Having done this, we next 
ordered Pascoe and our people to commence loading the 
canoe. I shall never forget them, poor fi^lows; they 
were all in tears, and trembled with fear. One of them, 
named Antonio, a native of Bonny, and son to the late 
chief of that river, who had joined lis from his majesty^ 
brig the Clinker, with the consent of Lieutenant Matson, 
her commander, was as much affected as the rest, but on 
a different account. For himself, he said that he did not 
care ; his own life was of no consequence. All he feared 
was, that my brother and I should be murdered : he loved 
us dearly : he had been with us ever since we had left the 
«ea, and it would be as bad as dying himself to see us 
kiUed. 

At half-past four in the afternoon, in pursuance of our 
plan, we bade adieu to the kind inhabitants of Kacunda, 
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and, every thing having been conveyed to the canoe, and 
our men in their places, we embarked and pushed off the 
shore in sight of multitudes of people. We worked our 
way with incredible difficulty through the morass, before 
we were enabled to get into the body of the stream. The 
poor natives gazed at us with astonishment, and followed 
us with their eyes as long as they could, no doubt expect- 
ing that we should never be^en or heard of more. 

We were now fairly off, and prepared ourselves for the 
worst. " Now," said I, " my boys," as our boat glided 
down with the stream, " let us all stick together. I hope 
that we have none among us who will flinch, come what 
may." Antonio and Sam. said they were determined to 
stick to us to the last. The former I have before alluded 
to ; the latter is a native of Sierra Leone ; and I believe 
them bbth to be firm fellows when required. Old Pascoe 
and Jowdie, two of my former people, I knew could be 
depended on ; but -the new ones, although they boasted 
much when they found that there was no avoiding it/i 
had not much dependence on, as I had not had an oppotiu- 
nity of trying them. We directed the four muskets and two 
pistols to be loaded with ball and slugs, determined that 
our opponents, whoever they might be, should meet with a 
warm reception ; and, having made every preparation for 
our defence which we thought would be availing, and 
encouraging our little band to behave themselt/^s gallantly, 
we gave three hearty cheers, and c<Hnmended ourselves to 
Providence. 

Our little vessel moved on in grand style under the 
vigorous and animated exertioiU of our men. . There 
were no tears now ; and I thought, as they propelled her 
along with more than their usual strength, that they felt 
they were a match for any canoe that would dare to attack 
lis. Shortly after leaving Kacunda, the river took a turn 
•due south, between tolerably high hills ; the strength of 
the current continued much about the same. A fow milea 
farther on, we observed a branch of the Niger, rather 
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diminutive, ranning off in a westerly direction ; but are 
not certain whether this was only a creek, or a branch of 
the river : the banks of it were covered with palm-trees, 
and little hills were scattered over them. We found oUlr- 
selves opposite a la^ge spreading town, from which issued 
a great and coiffused noise, as of a multitude quarrelling, 
or as the waves of the^sea rolling upon a rocky beach ; 
we saw also other towns on |}ie western bank of the river, 
but we cautiously avoided them all. The evening was 
calm and serene, the heat, of the day was over, the moon 
and stars now afforded us an agreeable light, every thing 
was still and pleasant; we glided smoothly and silently 
down the stream, and for a long while we saw little to 
excite our fears, and heard nothing but a gentle rustling 
of the leaves, occasioned by the wind, the noise of our 
paddles, or, now and then, the plashing of fishes, as they 
leaped out of the water. 

About midnight, we observed lights from a village, to 
yhi ch we were very close^ and heard people dancings 
BiAging and laughing in the moonshine outside their huts. 
We made haste over to the opposite side, to get away, for 
fear of a lurking danger, and we fancied that a light was 
fdlowing us, but it was only a " will-o'-the-wisp," or some 
such thing, and trees soon hid it from our sight. After 
the moon had gone down, it became rather cloudy, so 
that we coi^d not discern the way as plainly as we could • 
have wished, and the consequence was, that we were sud- 
denly drifted by the current into an eddy, and, in spite 
of all our exertions to get out of it, we swept over info a 
small, shallow channel which had been formed by the 
overflowing of the river, and it cost two hours' hard' 
labor to get into the main stream again. The course of 
the river was turned to the south-east by a range of 
very high hills. We also passed a great number of 
islands. 

Monday y Oct, 25/A. At one, A. M. the direction of 
the river changed to south-south-west, running between 
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immeiiBelj high hills. At five o'clock this morning, we 
found oursehes nearly opposite a very considerable rirer, 
entering the Niger firom the eastward ; it appeared to be 
three or four miles wide at its mouth, and on the bank 
we saw a large town, aae part of which faced the river, 
and the other the Quorra. We at first siilpposed it to be 
an arm of that river, and running firom us ; atid therefore 
directed our course for it. We proceeded up it a short 
distance, but, finding the current against us, and that it 
increased as we got within its ^itrance, and our people 
being tired, we were compelled to give up the attempt, 
and were easily swept back into the Niger. Consequently 
we passed on, but determined on making inquiries con- 
cerning it the first convenient opportunity. But we 
conclude this to be the Tshadda, and the large town we 
have alluded to to be Cuttumcurraiee, the same which 
had been mentioned to us by the old mallam. At all 
events, we had satisfied ourselves it was not a branch of 
the Niger. The bank? on both sides, as far as WQ. could 
see up it, were very high, and appeared verdant ana 
fertile. 

The morning was dull and cloudy ; yet, as soon as the 
sun had partially dispersed the mists which hung over the 
valleys and upon the little hills, we could distinguish 
itregular mountains jutting up almost close to the water's 
edge, whose height we were prevented even fi-om guessing 
at; because their summits were involved in clouds, or 
enwrapped in vapors, which yet lingered about their 
sides. A double range of elevated hills appeared beyond 
them on the south-east side ; and on the north-west side 
a chain of lesser hills extended as far as the eye could 
discern. They appeared very sterile. Those on the 
north-west were formed of clumps, very much resembling 
the shape of those we had seen in Yarriba, which are here 
called the Kong mountains. - 

At seven o'clock, the Niger seemed fi'ee of islands, and 
clear of morasses, on both sides, and its banks were well 
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wooded, and much higher than we had observed them for 
a long time previously ; nevertheless, it ran over a rocky 
bottom, which caused its surface to ripple exceedingly. 
Just about the same hour, one of the canoes, which we were 
told of as of dijOferent make to our own, passed us. In 
shape it much resembled a common butcher's tray, and 
it was furnished with seats like those used on various 
parts of the sea coast. It was paddled by eight or ten 
little boys, who sung as they worked; and they were 
superintended by an elderly person who sat in the middle 
of the canoe. The motion of their paddles was regulated 
by a peculiar hissing noise, which they made at intervals 
with their mouth; and it was pleasing to observe the 
celerity with which this little vessel was impelled against 
the stream. In the early part of the morning, after day- 
light, we passed a great many villages. The banks of the 
river were ornamented with palm-trees, and much culti- 
vated ground, which extended to the foot of the mountains, 
and among the avenues formed between them. 



LESSON LX. 
Mont Blanc. — Shelleit. 

Thus, thou ravine of Arve— dark, deep ravine — 
Thou many-colored, many-voiced vale, 
Over whose pines and crags and caverns sail 
Fast clouds, shadows and sunbeams — awful scene. 
Where power in likeness of the Arve comes down, 
Bursting through these dark mountains like the flame 
Of lightning through the tempest — ^thou dost lie, 
Thy mighty brood of pines around thee clinging, 
Children of elder time, in whose devotion 
The chainless winds still come and ever came 
To drink their odors, and their mighty swinging 
To hear"— an old and solemn harmonv. 
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Far^ far above, piercing the infinite ekj, 
Mont Blanc appears — still, snowy and serene : 
Its subject mountuns their unearthly forms 
Pile around it, ice and rock ; broad vales between 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps. 
Blue as the overhanging heaven, that spread 
And wind among the accumulated steeps ; 
A desert peopled by the storms alone. 
Save when the eagle brings some hunter's bone. 
And the wolf tracks her there. 

Mont Blanc yet gleams on high : — ^the power is there. 
The still and solemn power, of many sights 
And many sounds, and much of life and death. 
In the calm darkness of the moonless night. 
In the lone glare of day, the snows descend 
Upon that mountain ; none beholds them there, 
Nor when the flakes burn in the sinking sun, 
Or the starbeams da^ through them : — ^winds contend 
Silently there, and heap the snow with breath 
Rapid and strong, but silently I Its home 
The voiceless lightning in these solitudes 
Keeps innocently, and like vapor broods 
Over the snow. 



LESSON LXI. 
Qualities of a weVrregulated Mind, — Abercrombie. 

I. The cultivation of a habit of steady and continuous 
attention ; or 6f properly directing the mind to any subject 
which is before it, so as fully to contemplate its elements 
and relations. This is necessary for the due exercise of 
every other mental process, and is the foundation of all 
improvement of character, both intellectual and moral. 
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We shall afterward have occasion to remark, how often 
sophistical opinions and various ' distortions of character 
may be traced to errors in this first act of the mind, or to 
a misdirection and want of due regulation of the attention. 
There is, indeed, every reason to believe, that the diver- 
sities in the power of judging, in different individuals, are 
much less than we are apt to imagine; and that the 
remarkable differences observed in the act of judging are 
rather to be ascribed to the manner in which the mind is 
previously directed to the facts on which the judgment is 
afterwards to be exercised. It is related of Sir Isaac 
Newton, that, when he was questioned respecting the men- 
tal qualities which formed the peculiarity of his character, 
he referred it entirely to the power which he had acquired 
of continuous attention. 

II. Nearly connected with the former, and of equal 
importance, is a careful regulation and control of the 
succession of our thoughts. This remarkable faculty is 
very much under the influence of cultivation ; and on the 
power so acquired depends the important habit of regular 
and connected thinking. It is primarily a voluntary act; 
and in the exercise of it in different individuals there are 
the most remarkable differences. In some, the thoughts 
are allowed to wander at large without any regulation, or 
are devoted only to frivolous and transient objects ; while 
others habitually exercise over them a stern control, 
directing them to subjects of real importance, and prose- 
cuting these in a regular and connected manner. This 
important habit gains strength by exercise ; and nothing, 
certainly, has a greater influence in giving tone and con- 
sistency to the whole character. It may not, indeed, be 
going too far to assert, that our condition, in the scale both 
of moral and intellectual beings, is in a great measure 
determined by the control which we have acquired over 
the succession of our thoughts, and by the subjects on 
which they are habitually exercised. 

III. The cultivation of an active, inquiring state of mind, 

11 
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which seeks for information from every source that comes 
mthin ita reach, whether in reading, conversation, or per- 
sonal observation. With this state of mental activity ought 
to be closely connected attention to the aulhenticity of 
facts so received ; avoiding the two extremes of credulity 
and skepticism. 

IV. The habit of correct association ; that is, connect- 
ing facts in the mind according to their true relations, and 
to the manner in which they tend to illustrate each dBier. 
This, as we have formerly seen, is one of the principal 
means of improving the memory ; particularly of the kind 
of memory which is ' an essential quality of a cultivated 
mind ; namely, that which is founded not upon incidental 
connections, but on true and important reI&tion5.« Nearly 
allied to this is the habit of reflection, or of tracing carefully 
the relations of facts, and the conclusions and principles « 
which arise out of them. It is in this manner, as was for- 
merly mentioned, that the philosophical mind oflen traces 
remarkable relations, and deduces important conclusions ,* 
while to the common understanding the facts appear to be 
very remote or entirely unconnected. 

V. 4^ careful selection of the subjects to which the mind 
ought to be directed. These are, in some respects, differ- 
ent in different persons, according to ttaeir situations iD 
life ; but there are certain objects of attention which are 
peculiarly adapted to each individual, and there are some 
which are equally interesting to all. In regard to the latter, 
an appropriate degree of attention is the part of every wise 
man ; in regard to the former, a proper selection is the 
foundation of excellence. One individual may waste his 
powers in that desultory application of them which leads to 
an imperfect acquaintance with a variety of subjects ; while 
another allows his life to steal over him in listless inactivity, 
or application to trifling pursuits. It is equally melancholy 
to see high powers devoted to unworthy objects ; such as 
the contests of party on matters involving no important 
principle, or the subtleties of sophistical controversy. For 
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rising to eminence in any intloQ^ctual pursuit, there is not 
a rule of liiore essential importance than that of doing one 
thing at a time ; avoiding distracting and desultory occu- 
p^onsj and keeping a leading object habituaUy before the 
mind, as one in which it can at all times find an interestr 
ing resource when necessary avocations alloW the thoughts 
to recur to it. A subject whicti is cultivated in this man- 
ner, not by regular periods of study merely, but as an 
ha^ifcual object of thought, rises up and expands before the 
mind in a manner which is altogether astonbhing. If 
along with, this habit there be cultivated the practice of 
constantly writing such views as arise, we perhaps describe 
that state of mental discipline by which talents of a very 
moderate order may be applied in a conspicuous and 
useful manner to any subject to which they are devoted. 
Such writing need not be made at first with any great 
attention to method, but merely put aside for future consid- 
eration ; and in this manner the diflbrent departments of a 
subject will develope and arrange themselves as they ad- 
vance in a manner equally pleasing and wonderful. 

VI. A due regulation and proper control of the imagi- 
nation; that is, restricting its range to objects which 
harmonize with truth, and are adapted to the real state of 
things with whi^h the individual is or may be connected. 
We have seen how*much the character is influenced by 
this exercise of the mind ; that it may be turned to purposes 
of the greatest moment, both in the pursuits of science 
and in the cultivation of benevolence and virtue ; but that, 
on the other hand, it maji)e so employed as 4o debase 
both the moral and intellectual character. 

VII. The cultivation of calm and correct judgment — 
applicable alike to the formation of opinions and the regu- 
lation of conduct. This is founded, as we have seen, upon 
the habit of dire6ting the attention distinctly and steadily 
to all the facts and considerations bearing upon a subject ; 
and it consists in contemplating them in their true relations^ 
and assigning to each the degree of importance of which it 
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18 worthy. This mental h<bit tends to guard us against 
ferming conclusions, either with listless inattention to the 
views by which we ought to be influenced,— or with atten- 
tion directed to some of these, while we neglect others of 
equal or greater importance. It is, therefore, opposed to 
the influence of prejudice fmd passion, — to the formation 
of sophistical opinions, — to party spirit, — and to every pro- 
pensity which leads to the adoption of principles on any 
other ground than calm and candid examination, guided by 
sincere desire to discover the tenth. 



LESSON LXII. 

7^ Grcmdctme. — Charles Lamb. 

tys the green hill top^ 
Hard by the house of prayer, a modest roof, 
.And not distinguished from its neighbor bam. 
Save by a slender tapering length of spire, 
The grandame sleeps. A plain stone barely tells 
The name and date to the chance passenger. 
For lowly born was she, and long had ate. 
Well earned, the bread of Service : — ^hers was else 
A mounting spirit, one that entertained 
Scorn of base action^ deed dishonorable. 
Or aught unseemly. I remember well 
Her reverend image : I remember, too. 
With what a zeal she served her master's house, 
And how the prattling tongue of garrulous age 
Delighted to recount the ofl-told tale 
Of anecdote domestic. Wise she was. 
And wondrous skilled in genealogies. 
And could, in apt and voluble terms, discourse 
Of births, of titles, and alliances; 
Of marriages and intermarriages ; 
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Relationship remote or near, of kin ; 
Of friends offended, family disgraced — 
Maiden high-bom, but wayward, disobeying 
Parental strict injunction, and, regardless 
Of unmixed blood and ancestry remote. 
Stooping to wed with one of low degree. 
But these are not thy praises ; and I wrong 
Thy honored memory, recording chiefly 
Things light or trivial. Better 'twere to tell 
How, with a nobler zeal and warmer love. 
She served her heavenly Master. I have seen 
That reverend form bent down with age, and pain, 
And rankling malady. Yet not for this 
Ceased she to praise her Maker, or withdrew 
Her trust in him, her faith, and humble hope- 
So meekly had she learned to bear her cross ; 
For she had studied patience in the school 
Of Christ, much comfort she had thence derived, 
And was a follower of the Nazarene. 



LESSON LXIII. • • 

To an Infantp^^.oij^BXDGE, 

Ah, cease thy tears and sobs, mf little life ! 
I did but snatch away the tinciasped knife. 
Some safer toy will soon arrest thine eye, 
And to quick laughter change this peevish cry. 
Poor stumbler on the rocky coast of wo, 
Tutored by pain each source of pain to know 1 
Alike the foodful fruit and scorching fire 
Awake thy eager grasp and yoang desire ; 
Alike the good, the ill offend thy sight, 
And rouse the stormy sense of shrill affiright ! 
11* 
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Untaught, jet wise, 'mid all thy brief alarms 

Thou closely clingest to thy mother's arms, 

Nestling thy little face in that fond breast 

Whose anxious heavings lull thee to thy rest ! 

Man's breathing miniature ! thou mak'st me sighr-* 

A babe art thou — and such a thing am I ! 

To anger rapid, and as soon appeased^-— 

For trifles mourning, and by trifles pleased--^ 

Break friendship's mirror with a peevish blow, 

Yet snatch what coals of fire on pleasure's altar glow I 

O thou that rearest, with celestial aim, 

The future seraph in my mortal firame. 

Thrice holy faith ! whatever thorns I meet, 

As on I totter with unpractised feet, 

Still let me stretch my arms and cling to thee. 

Meek nurse of souls through their long infancy ! 



LESSON LXIV. 

Improvement in the Science of AncLlogy. — ^President 

Wayland. 

We may anticipate the greatest improvement in the 
science of analogy from the progress of our race in the 
knowledge of the character of God. Besides the works 
which he has created for our instruction, he has conde* 
scended to make himself known to us in a written revela- 
tion. Here he has taught us the infinity of his power, the 
unsearchableness of his wisdom, the boundlessness of his 
omnipresence, the tenderness of his compassion, and the 
purity of his holiness. Now, it is evident that the system 
of things around us must all have been constructed in 
accordance with the conceptions of so ineffably glorious an 
intelligence. But to such a being as this we are infinitely 
dissimilar. Compared with the attributes of the Eternal, 
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our knowledge, and power, and goodness are t>ut the 
shadow of a name. As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are his ways higher than our ways, and his 
thoughts than our thoughts. So long, then, as we measure 
his works by our conceptions, is it wonderful if we are lost 
in inextricable darkness, and weary ourselves in asking of 
nature questions to which the indignant answer is invaria- 
bly. No 1 It is only when, in the profoundest humility, we 
acknowledge our own ignorance, and look to the Father of 
lights for wisdom ; it is only when, bursting loose from the 
littleness o( our own limited conceptions, we lose ourselves 
in the vastness of the Creator's infinity, that we can rise to 
the height of this great argument, and point out the path 
of discovery to coming generations. While men, measur- 
ing the universe by the standard of their own narrow con- 
ceptions, and surveying all things through the distempered 
medium of their own puerile vanity, placed the earth in 
the centre of the system, and supposed sun, moon and 
stars to revolve daily around it, the science of astronomy 
stood still, and age afler age groped about in almost rayless 
darkness. It was only when humility had taught us how 
small a space we occupied in the boundlessness of creation, 
and raised us to a conception of the plan of the Eternal, 
that light broke in like the morning star upon our midnight, 
and a beauteous universe rose out of void and formless 
chaos. 

And, yet more ; the Book of Revelation contains the only 
delineation which we possess of the commencement, prose- 
cution and completion of one of the designs of Deity. It 
is the work of man's restoration to purity and happiness. 
We here may detect the benevolence which actuates the 
Almighty, the modes which he adopts to carry that benev- 
olence into effect, the manner in which his infinite wisdom 
directs all things to the accomplishment of his merciful 
purposes, and how, in despite of apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, he, by the simplest means, makes all events con- 
spire to a perfect and triumphant consummation. 
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Now, when we c<»npare the system of ofaii's redemptkxi 
with the system of the material universe, we shall find them^ 
in many respects, analogous. Both are the conceptions or 
the same infinite Deity. Both are designed to promote the 
happiness of man. They di^er only in this, that the one 
is adapted to his physical, the other to his moral wants. It 
would, therefore, be totally unlike any of the other works 
of God, if that system, of which the outline of the whole is 
known, did not shed abundant light upon those portions of 
the other system which yet remain unknown. And to this 
must be added another consideration. It cannot have 
escaped the attention of any thinking mind, that the prog- 
ress of every science, since the revival of letters, has served 
to shed new light upon the Book of Revelation. Geogra* 
phy has borne witness to the truth of its delineations, the 
discovery and interpretation of ancient writings have illus- 
trated its antiquities, political economy, has confirmed the 
truth of its ethics, while intellectual philosophy is establish- 
ing the science of testimony, and fixing the principles of 
interpretation. And all this is evidently but in its very 
commencement. Who can foresee the glory of the result, 
when the full blaze of every science shall be concentrated 
upon the page of everlasting Truth, and thence reflected, 
with undiminished effulgence, upon the upward path of 
baptized philosophy ! 

And, lastly; as the constitution under which we are 
placed is a moral government, God bestows his richest 
blessings in strict accordance with the moral character of 
his creatures. May we not hope, then, that with the im- 
provement of our race in piety, he will invigorate our 
powers of discovery ; and, specially, that that *' Spirit, who 
above all temples does prefer the upright heart and pure," 
will be sent to instruct us; that "what is dark in us he 
will illumine — what is low, raise and support?" Then, at 
last, every obstacle to our progress in knowledge and virtue 
having been removed, we shall enter Upon that career of 
improvement for which we were originally designed by our 
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Creator. Thei, as at the beginning, shall God look upon 
all the works which he has made, and behold, all will h^ 
again good. Then shall the morning stars sing together^ 
and all the sons of God shout aloud for joy. 



LESSON LXV. 

Hurricane in Barhadoes in August, 1831. Described hy 
one of the Moravian Missionaries, 

How little do we know what a day may bring forth! 
Wednesday last (August 10th) the sun shone brightly on 
this rich and highly cultivated island, adorned with many 
an elegant mansion : the following morning, all was devas- 
tation and ruin. About 7 o'clock on Wednesday evening, 
the sky assumed an unusual appearance ; and it seems 
that those who understand this climate dreaded the coming 
evil. The wind continued to increase, and blew cold. My 
husband and myself retired to res* between ten and eleven 
o'clock. About twelve, the storm, blowing tremendously 
from the west, awoke us. Brother Taylor now came into 
oar room, and brother Morrish proceeded with him to exam- 
ine the doors and windows of the house, to ascertain that all 
was secure — ^this being a point of great importance ; for, if 
the hurricane once gets entrance, it carries all before it. 
We now quitted our bed-room, and repaired to the hall, 
which -is in the centre of the building : it was well we did 
80 ; for, in a short time, our apartments were a mere wreck. 
At this time, the storm was raging with frightful fury from 
the north, forcing in the rain, which fell in torrents, at 
every crevice, till the floor of our hall was covered. The 
brethren having returned to us from a second attempt to 
secure the weaker parts of the building, we all knelt down, 
and brother Taylor commended us in earnest prayer to the 
Lord, imploring him that, whether it was for life or for 
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death, our minds might be kept stayed upon him. Just 
then succeeded a portentous cahn, which lasted about 
fifteen minutes ; the elements, as if exhausted by their late 
rage, sunk mto silence. Alas I it was but to collect fresh 
force, to renew the fearful work of destruction. Loud sobi 
and moans now attracted our attention ; and, on opening 
the door, we found the white -people and negroes from an 
adjoining estate, half naked, and drenched in rain : their 
dwellings had been entirely destroyed, and they had hardly 
escaped with their lives : we had just time to supply them 
with dry clothing, and to collect our own negroes around 
us, whose huts had been blown down, when the tempest 
recommenced from the opposite point, with redouWed 
violence. How vain, how puny, seemed all the bars and 
contrivances of man at this moment ! We heard our porch 
torn to pieces, and one huge object afler the other driven 
with violence against the house ; and the rain, streaming 
down, told us that the roof above must have given way. 
The brethren hastily raised a sofa to the window, which 
seemed yielding ; and then we of the missionary family 
clung to one another, as if we would enter eternity together. 
It was an awful moment ! Every eye was fixed on that 
side of the house against which the tempest beat with a 
fiiry that nothing appeared able to resist. In the expecta- 
tion that, the next instant, it would fall upon us, flesh and 
blood shrunk from the thought of being crushed under 
the tottering building; but I shall ever look back with 
gratitude and wonder at the peace which kept my soul 
durlnj^ this trying season. Hour after houc passed without 
bringing us one ray of hope. One of our poor people came 
knocking importunately at the window, imploring shelter 
for his motherless baby. As soon as we durst, we opened 
the door to them, and despatched one of the negroes, with 
whom our hall was filled, in search of a neighboring man- 
ager's family. The negro soon returned with them : the 
party consisted of seven, including a little child : the 
females were sadly cut and bruised, drenched with rain> 
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and half dead with cold and fatigue : one article of clothing 
after the other being torn from them by the wind, and 
themselves hurled from rock to rock, they at last took 
shelter under a trash heap, where they were in danger of 
keing suffocated by the numbers that crowded about them : 
they had taken leave of each other, and commended them- 
selves to God, expecting every moment to be launched into 
eternity : many and earnest were their exclamations of 
thanksgiving, when they found themselves under shelter ; 
we removed their wet clothes, which was no easy task, on 
account of their sprains and bruises, rubbed them with 
spirits, and wrapped them in blankets. Brother Taylor 
.then gave out the first verse of the hymn 

"Commit thy every grievance 
Unto his feuthful hand/' &c., 

which we sang. He then read the texts of the day, prayed, 
and concluded with the last verse of the hymn. 

The storm having a little abated, the brethren ventured 
out ; but, oh ! what dismay was painted on their counte- 
nances, when they returned with the intelligence that our 
beloved church and school-rodm were gone — ^the one a 
heap of ruins — ^the other carried, floor and all, into the gully 
below ! A little afler, I went out ; but in vain should I 
attempt to convey to you a picture of the scene of des- 
olation which presented itself. Immediately around, the 
sight was most distressing — ^the negro-houses, stable and 
other out-building^ destroyed, and sad havoc jnade in all 
our apartments., But it is the Lord 1 therefore we ari ^H, 
And, indeed, while we sing of judgment, we would sing 
first, and loudly sing, of mercy. Oh, that I could tell you 
of all the goodness of our God to us in this trying dispensa- 
tion! In answer to our prayers, he preserved our house 
from utter destruction ; while many who, the evening be- 
fore, were in affluence and luxury, were left shelterless, or 
obliged to take ref«^ in a negro-hut, a cellar, or some hole 
in a rock, -And could you see that part of our dwelling 
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which is left, jou would say that it was little short of a 
miracle that it did not share the fate of our other premised. 
Under this shelter did our gracious Lord preserve to us 
every needful supply of food and raiment, nor did one of ns 
receive the slightest injury. Surely the Lord dealt gently 
with us. What shall we render unto him for all his mer- 
cies ? We have already heard of twenty of our people who 
have lost their lives, but we expect to hear of yet further 
casualties. For the divine support vouchsafed to us at this 
trying season, we cannot be sufficiently grateful. The 
brethren need it peculiarly ; being obliged to labor hard 
all day, and to hold the meetings at night, besides baptiz* 
ing, visiting the sick, and attending funerals on the different 
plantations. Our school was in a flourishing state previous 
to this visitation : it was attended by about forty boys, and 
a considerably larger number of girls. 



LESSON LXVI. 

Pilgrim Fathers of New England. — Robert Vatjghan. 

Rarely do we meet with such lucid proof of sincerity, 
as in the. case of this once persecuted and still calumniated 
people. No explanation of their conduct can be given 
apart from that which they themselves supply-^a sacred 
settle of duty to their God. No other motive could have 
sustained them under sufferings so complicated and so 
protracted. Their state involved a relinquishment of 
every tie to earth : and what could have supported this, 
except that religion which includes a vigorous hold on 
the future and the eternal ? In the state of degradation 
to which they were reduced, they had no sensible monu- 
ments of former greatness to cheer them with that melan* 
choly pleasure which such obj^ts never fail to inspire. 
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The Catholic exile could point to the most powerful na- 
tions as devoted to his faith, and as adorning it with all 
the earthly majesty that wealth o» genius could tmpftj. 
And, even in those countries where its dominion had 
ceased, he could assert the extended possessions, which 
insparted so much dignity to a new race of priests, to. be 
possessions pertaining, of right, to his communion, and' 
could bid those splendid temples or mouldering ruins, 
which connect the imagination with the ages far remote^ 
to speak hr the greatness of that empire which his creed 
had once possessed. Not so these professcnrs of a system 
so distinct from, and so unlike, the kingdoms ^f thi» 
world. No n&tion had adopted their policy, and the clergy^ 
even in the only spot of Europe where they could find an 
asylum, were frequently their persecutors. 

But they were not without reasons to assign in vindi- 
cation of their conduct, nor without facts of pfteminent 
grandeur to adduce in support of those peculiarities which 
had exposed them to so much obloquy and suffering. 
They could trace their favorite opinions to an smtiquity 
with which the cathedral and the monastery had no al- 
liance. They could find the parallel of their poverty, 
their reproaches, and their many wrongs, in the history 
of the great Founder of Christianity, and in the history of 
the men who were endowed by him with a greatness of 
nature which raised them far above the commoi^ level of 
humanity. As to the ascendency of creeds, they could 
tell of centuries through which their own had maintained 
its ground against every conceivable kind of hostility, ex- 
tending its triumphs as a system of truth, even in such 
circumstances, to the most distant nations. What it had 
done in this respect, they were persuaded it would do 
again. It was their solenm conviction, that the cause 
which, in its own native strength, had triumphed over the 
paganism of one empire, must prevjail, in its appointed 
time, against the semi-^Miiganism of that which had suc- 
ceeded it. Through the first two centuries, their princi- 
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pies were those most generally recognized ; and to the 
age of Constantine, Christianity was, as in their case, the 
religion of a people evevy where slandered and proscribed. 
They did not Hfo to see their principles adopted by the 
most powerful states of the new world, apd by many 
fDjrriads of their countrymen ; but they had their moments 
fil which they could anticipate .a change even thus sur- 
prising, and in which they could brave any hazard, and 
l|pf ly themselves to any toil, vMi a view to promote it. 
.. The first party in Christendom to advocate the cause 
of fviigious liberty, — we mean, to advocate it fully and con« 
8istetil|)r, — ^was this party of outcasts ; and because, In this 
respect, they were wiser than their generation, theyjnrere 
long despised by it. 



LESSON LXVIL 

f^ing of the Latter Day. — ^WordsWorth. 

.. . Eternal Spirit ! let thy Word prevail 
•0!ii ! let thy Word prevail, to take away 
The sting of human nature. Spread the law. 
As it is written in thy holy Book, 
Throughout all lands : let every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey ; 
Both for the love of purity and hope 
Which it affords, to such as do thy will 
And persevere in good, that they shall rise 
To have a nearer view of thee in heaven. 
Father of good I this prayer in bounty grant, 
In mercy grant it to thy wretched sons. 
Then, nor till then, shall persecutiofi cease. 
And cruel wars expire. Tli« wa^ is marked, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas I the nations who of yore received 
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These tidings, and in Christian temples meet. 

The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still : 

Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 

Of holy freedom, by redeeming love. 

Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained. 

So fare the many ; and the thoughtful few. 

Who, in the anguish of their souls, bewail 

This dire perverseness, cannot choose but ask. 

Shall it endure ? ShiA enmity and strife, t . 

Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed. 

And the kind never perish ? Is the hope 

Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain \ ' 

A peaceable dominion wide as earth, 

And ne'er to ^ ? Shall that blest day arrive 

When they whose choice or lot it is to dwell 

In crowded cities, without fear shall live^ 

Studious of mutual benefit ; and he. 

Whom morning wakes, among sweet dews and flowers 

Of every clime, to till the lonely field, 

Be happy in himself? — The law of faith 

Working through love, such conquest shall ^LjfiA^ 

Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve. 

Almighty Lord ! thy further grace impart ; ' ■ ' 

And, with that help, the wonder shall be seen 

Fulfilled, the hope accomplished ; and thy praise 

Be sung with transport and unceasing joy. 



:'-! 



LESSON LXVIII. 

The Slave-trading Nations, — George Crolt. 

It is ascertained that from seventy to eighty thousand 
slaves have been carried from Africa to the West Indies 
in a single year ; and with what misery beyond all calcu- 
lation I What agonies of heart, at the utter and eternal 
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parting fion friends, kinged and home 1 Whft>t nde* 
scribable torture in the 8Uve-«hipa, where they burned 
under the tropical day, packed in dens, without room to 
move, to stand, or even to lie down,— chained, scourged, 
famished, withering with fever and thirst : human layers 
festering on each other ; the dead, the dying, the ^anliCy 
and the tortured, compressed together like bales of mer- 
chandise ; hundreds seizing the first moment of seeing 
the light and air, to fling themselves overboard ; hundreds 
dying of grief, thousands dying of pestil^ice ; and the 
rest, even < more wretched, surviving only for a hopeless 
captivi^ in a strange land, to^abor for life under the 
whips of overseers, savages immeasurably mQ»9 htotal and 
debased than their unfortunate victims ! • 

With what eyes must Providence have looked down 
upon this tremendous accumulation of guift^ tlus hidi^ous 
abuse of the power of European knowledge* and^ w^talth 
orer the miserable African ; and with what solemn Justice 
may it not have answered the cry of the blood out of the 
ground ! The vengeance of Heaven on individuals is 
wiself , ill most instances, put beyond human discovery. 
But for. nations there is no judgment to come, no great 
dfter'^e'ckoning to make all straight, and vindicate the 
ways of tjrod to man. They must be punished here ; and 
it might be neither difficult nor unproductive of the best 
knowledge,-^he Christian's faith in the ever-waking and 
resistless control of Providence, — ^to trace the punishment 
of this enormous crime in Europe. The slave-trade, per- 
haps, lost America to England, and the crime was thus 
punished at its height, and within view ef the spot where it 
was committed. But our crime was d6ne in ignorance ; 
the people of this kingdom had known little of its nature; 
and they required only to know it, to wash their hands of 
the stain. It may have been for this reason, that, of all 
unsuccessful wars, the American was the least marked 
with national loss ; and that, of all abscissions of empire, 
Jhe independence of the Vni^ States was the most rapid- 
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ly converted into national advantage. — ^But it JB upon the 
kingdoms which, in the face of perfect knowledge, in scorn 
of remonstrances that might wake the stones to feel, in 
treacherous evasion of treaties, in defiance of even the base 
bargains in which they exacted the money of this country 
to buy off the blood of the African, have still carried on 
the trade, that undisguised and unmitigated vengeance 
may have fallen, and be still falling. 

The three great slave-t|raders^ whom it has been found 
impossible to persuade or to restrain, are France, Spain 
and PortugaL * And in what circumstances are the colo* 
nies for whose peculiar st^iport this dreadful traffic was car* 
ried otk'P ^Ptance has totally lost St. Domingo, the finest 
colony iu the world, and her colonial trade *i8 » now a 
cipher. Spain has lost all ; Portugal has lost all. Mexico, 
South America* and the Brazils are severed from their old 
masters foe ever. And what have been the especial calam- 
ities of the sovereigns of those countries t They have 
been, all three, expatriated, and the only three. Other 
sovereigns have suffered temporary evil under the chances 
of war ; but France, Spain and Portugal have exhibited 
the peculiar shame of three dynasties at once in exile :•— 
the Portuguese flying across the sea, to escape &om ai^ 
enemy in its capital, and hide its head in a barbariiOi f a^ ; 
— the Spanish dethroned, and sent to display its spectacle 
of mendicant and decrepit royalty through Europe ; — and 
the French doubly undone 1 

The first effort of Louis XVIII., on his restoration, was 
to reestablish the slave-trade. Before twelve months were 
pasl, he was flying* for his life to the protection of strangers I 
On the second restoration, the trade was again revived. 
AU representations of its horrors, aggravated as they are 
now by the lawless rapadty of the foreign traders, were 
received with mock acquiescence, and real scorn. And 
where are the Bourbons now ? 

And what is the peace or the prosperity of the countries 
that have thus dipped their guil^ gains m human miseries t 

12 • 
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Thej are three vast centres of fead and revolaticHiary 
ror : — Portugal wkh an unowned monarch, reigning b/ 
the bayonet and the scaffold, with half her leading men in 
dniigeons, with her territ<H:y itself^ a dungeon ; and fierce, 
retaliation and phrenzied enthusiasm hovering on her 
frontiers, and ready to plunge into the bosom of the land; 
— Spain torn by faction, and at this hour watching every 
band that gathers oi> her hills, as the signs of a tempest 
that may sweep the land from the Pyrenees to the ocean ; — 
and France ia-ibe first heavings of a mighty change, that 
man can no more define than he c^ set limits to the heav- 
ing of an earthquake, or the swell and fury of a deluge. 
Qttyr great objects and causes may have their share in 
'those Ihings. But the facts are before mankind. 



LESSON LXIX. 
The Playthings. — ^Misa Gould. 

" Qh ! mother, here's the very top 

That brother used to spin ; 
The vase with seeds IVe seen him drop 

To call our robin in ; 
The line that held his pretty kite, 

His bow, his cup and ball. 
The slate on which he learned to write, 

His feather, ^cap, and all I" * 

" My dear, I'd put the things away • 

Just where they were before : 
Go, Anna, -take him out to play, 

And shut the closet door. 
Sweet innooent I he little thinks 

The slightest thought expressed' 
Of him that's lost, how deep it smka 

Within a mother's breast !" 
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Our birth is but the starting place, 
Our life the running of the race : 

We reach the goal, 
When, in the mansions df the blest. 
Death leads to its eternal rest 

The weary soul. 

Tell me,— ^ihe charms that lovers seek . 
' Jn the clear eye and blushing cheeky 

The hues that play 
O'er rosy, lip and brow of snow, — 
When hoary age a|9m>aches slow. 

Ah ! cirhere afe*tl»y ? 
The cunning skill, the curioos arts, 
• The glorious strength that youth imparts. 

In life's first stage, — 
These shall become a heavy weight. 
When Time swings wide his outward gate 

To weary age. 

* 

Where are the high-born dames — and where 
Their gay attire, and jewelled hair, 

And odors sweet ? 
Where are the gentle knights that came 
To kneel, and breathe love's ardent flstmci 

Low at their feet ? 
Where is the song of Troubadour — 
Where are the lute and gay tambour, 

They loved of yore ? 
Where is the mazy dance of old. 
The flowing robes, inwrought with gold. 

The dancers wore ? 

So many a duke of royal name. 
Marquis and count of spotless fiune. 
And baron brare. 
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That might the sword of empire wield— 
All these, O Deaths hast thou concealed 

In the dark grave I 
Their deeds of mercy and of anas^ 
In peaceful days or war's alsurms — 

When thou dost show, 
O Death, thy stern and crueljice^ 
One stroke of thy all-*x>werful mace 

Can overthrow. 

Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh^ 
Pennon and standard flaunting high. 

And flag displayed— 
High battlements, entrenched around — 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 

And palisade — 
And covered trench, secure and deep,— 
All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee. 
When thou dost battle in thy wrath, 
And thy strong sffafls pursue their path 

Unerringly. 



LESSON LXXI. 
A Scene from the Brothers. — ^Wordswoeth. 

The elder of two brothers, after several years' absence in foreign la«ds, 
returns to his native village, and stops in the church-yard, and at length 
enters into conversation with the parish priest. 

. Leonard. You said his kindf ed all were m their graves, 
And that he had one brother — 

Priest. That is but 
A fell<>w tale of sorrow. From his youth 
James, though not sickly, yet was delicate; 
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And Leonard, being always bj his side, 
Had done so many offices about him. 
That, though he waa not of a timid nature, 
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That rises like- a column from the Tale, 

Whence, by our shepherds, it is called the pillar. 

Upon its aery summit, crowned with heath, 

The loiterer, not unnoticed by his comrades. 

Lay stretched at ease ; but, passing by the place 

On their return, they found tjjat he was gone. 

From this no ill was feared ;. bftit one of them. 

Entering by chance, at eventide, the house 

Which at that time was James's home, there learned 

That nobody had seen him all that day : 

T]]p morning came, and still he yht» unheard of: 

The neighbors were alarmed, ani to^he brook 

Some hastened, some towards the lake : ere, noon. 

They found himqit Jhe foot of that same' rock — . 

Dead, And with lAangled limbs.v The third day after, 

I buried him, poor youth, and there he lies ! 

Leonard. And that, then, is his grave ? Before his 
death * 

You say that he saw many happy years ? 
Priest Ay, that he did;— 
Leonard. And all went well with him — 
Priest. If he had one, the youth had twenty homes 
Leonard. And you believe, then, that his mind was 

easy — 
Priest, Yes, long before he died, he found that time 
Is a true friend to sorrow ; and, unless 
His thoughts were turned on Leonard's luckless fortune, 
He talked about him with a cheerful love. 

Leonard. He could not come to an unhallowed end ! 
Priest. Nay, God forbid ! You recollect I mentioned 
A habit which disquietude and grief •• 
Had brought upon him ? and we all conjectured 
That, as the day was warm, he had lain down 
Upon the grass, — and, waiting for his comrades, 
He there had fallen asleep ; that ia his sleep 
He to the margin of the precipice 
Had walked, and from the summit had fallen headlong, 
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'And so, no doubt, he perished : at the time, 
We guess that m his hands he must have had 
His shepherd^i staff; for midway in the cliff 
It had been caught ; and there for many years 
It hung — and mouldered there. 

The prieet here ended — 
The stranger would have thanked him, but he felt 
A gushing from his heart, that took away 
The power of speech. Both left the spot in silence ; 
And Leonard, when they reached the church-yard ^ale. 
As the priest lifted up the latch, turned cound, — 
And, looking at the grave, he said, ^* My brother !" 
The vicar did not hear the words : and now. 
Pointing towards the cottage, he entreated 
That Leonard would partake his homely fare : 
T3i^ other thanked him with a fervent voice : 
But added, that, the evenSig being calm. 
He would pursue his journey. Sp they parted. 
It was not long ere Leonard reached a grov^ 
That overhung the road ; he there stopiped short, 
And, sitting down beneath the trees, reviewed 
All that the priest had said : big early years 
Were with him in his heart : his cherished hopes. 
And thoughts which had been his an hour before, 
All pressed on him with such a weight, that now. 
This vale, where he had been so happy, seemed 
A place in which he could not bear to li,^e : 
So he relinquished all his purposes. 
He travelled on to Egremont : and thence, 
That night, he wxMe a letter to the priest. 
Reminding him of what had passed between them ; 
And adding, with g, hope to be forgiven. 
That it was from the weakness of his heart 
He had not dared to toll him who he was* 

This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 
A seaman, a gray-headed mariner. 
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LESSON LXXII. * 
Waste of Mind, — American Quarterlt Register. 

If we go back to any of the nations of antiquity — to those 
which surpassed all their contemporaries as much as did 
Egjrpt and Babylon— what notion does history warrant us 
in forming of the intellectual state of the mass of the 
people ? We think of them as growing up on the soil 
very much as do the vegetables around them ; with no 
fostering care put i^kib. to encourage and guide them ; with 
no streams of knowledge winding their way to every ham- 
let, gratifying an eager curiosity, and furnishing nutriment 
for growing minds \ with no eye to look oujt on the widely- 
extended and varied scenes of the world ; and no puldB 
spirit to jeel an Interest in the concerns of their fdlow 
men. Thdy grew up on the. spot, obtained a hard-earned 
subsistence fi^r a fbw years, never roused from their stu- 
pidity, but to repel -ep invasion, to ravage a state, or to 
build a city — and they di^d on the spot, their life no benefit 
to the world of men around them, and their death no loss. 

We oflen read of the splendid achievements of ancient 
armies. But what idea are we warranted in forming 
of the multitudes of human beings congregated in these 
armies ? They were brave, but their bravery was insensi- 
bility. They were powerful, but their power was mere 
brute fbrce, having not many more marks of intelligence 
in it than were in the power of their battering engines. 
They accompfished the will of a more thinking leader, 
but their obedience was an almost instinctive recognition 
of a master. Think of the five millions whom Xerxes is 
said to have led into Greece, — five millions of human 
beings, made to think and act, and to take on them- 
selves an individual responsibility, and at last to render an 
account for their, thoughts and actions ! But how many 
minds do you suppose there were in this moving nation, 
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lO which you could h^ve found traces of intelligence much 
beyoad common animal instinct and mere contrivance to 
exist? The ptoud and unhappy monarch looked over this 
vast assemblage^ and* with a sickening and gloomy sensihili- 
ty, wept to think that all the individuals of it would be dead 
in less than a hundred years. But what if they did die ? 
What effect could their death have upon the world ? They 
had done nothing for it They were capable of doing 
nothing for it. Excepting that the physical strength of the 
empire would be somewhat diminished, the world would 
be no more affected by their death, than by the felling of 
80 many trees in thh forests of Scythia. They might have 
gone with the armies of locusts, and perished on the shores 
of the Levant, the existence and the movements of the one, 
as well as the c(to&r, having been known to the world only 
by the desolations tliat marked their progress. 



LESSON l^KSJll 

To the Holy Spirit, — Herrick. 

In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me oppress* 
And when I my sins confess. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When I lie within my bed, 
Sick in hqart and sick in head. 
And with 'doubts discomforted, * 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drowned in sleeps 
Yet mine ej^ the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 
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When the tapers now burn blue, • 1, 

And the comforters are fev, 

And that number more than tcue^ 

Sweet Spirit, •omftgrt me ! 

When the priest his last hath prayed, 
And I nod to what is said, 
'Cause my speech is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! . 

When the judgment is revealed. 
And that opened which was sealed, 
When to thee I have app«aled. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 
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Thoughts qt JiEdnight, — Coleridge. 



Dear babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ! 
My babe so beautifol ! it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look at thee. 
And think that thou shalt learn far other love. 
And in far other scenes ! For I was reared 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloisters dim. 
And saw bought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe ! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores. 
And mountain crags ; so shalt ikou see and hear 
"^e lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
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Of that eternal language which thy Grod 
Uttiers, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all,. and all things in himself. 
Great universal Teacher W he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and, by giving, make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betvixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch < 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eave-drops fall. 
Heard only in the trances of the blast. 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in icicles, 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 
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Lwk not upon the Winc'toien it is red. — ^Willis. 

Look not \ipon the wine when it 

Is red within the cup ! 
Stay not for Pleasure when she fills 

Her tempting beaker up ! 
Though clear its depths, and rich its glow, 
j A spell of madness lurks below. 

They say 'tis pleasant on thd lip, 

And merry on the brain ? 
They say it stirs the sluggish blood, * 

And dulls the tooth of pain — 
Ay ! but within its glowing deeps 
A stinging serpent, unseen, sleeps. 

Its rosy lights will turn to fire. 
Us coolness change to thirst ,- 
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And, by ita^iirth, within the brain 

A sleepless wonn is nursed. 
There's not a bubble at the brim 
That does not carry food for him. 

Then dash the brimming cup aside, 

^nd spill its purple wine ; 
TaJLC not its madness to thy lip, 

Let not its curse be thine. , 

'Tis red and rich — but grief and wo 
Are hid those rosy depths below. 



LESSON LXXVI. 
America to CrrecU Britain, — ^Washington Allston. 

All hail ! thou noble land, 

Our fathers' naiive soil I 
O stretch thy mighty hand, 

Gigantic grown by toil, 
O'er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore ; 
For thou, with magic might. 
Canst reach to where the light 
Of Phoebus travels bright 

The world o*er ! » , 

Though age-long have passed 
Since our fathers left their home, 

Their pilot in the blast, 
O'er untravelled seas to roam, — 
Tet lives the blood of England in our veins! 

And shall we not proclaim 

That blood of honest fame. 

Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains 7 
13 • 
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While the laiigaage,^ee and bold. 
Which the bard of Avon sung, , 

In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rongi 
When Satan, blasted, fell with his host ; — 

While this, with reverence meet. 

Ten thousand echoes greet, , 

From rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast ; — 

While the manners, while the arts, 
That mould a nation's soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, — 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the suo ; 

Yet still, from either beach. 

The voice of blood shall reach. 

More audible than speech, 
" We are one." 
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; LjSSSON LXXVII. 
Memoir of Lady Huntingdon.^^-CnBJBTiAN Offering. 

Sii^iNA, countess of Huntingdon, a descendant of the 
house of Shirley, was the daughter of Washington, earl 
Ferrers, and was born August 24, IWT. In early life, wheh 
only nine years old, seeing the corpse of a child about her 
own age carried by to the grave, she was led to attend the 
funeral. There she received the first impressions of deep 
concern respecting a» eternal world; and with many 
tear£Lshe cried earnestly to God on the i^t, that, whenever 
he should be pleased to call her henee^ he would deliver 
her from all her fears, and give her a hajgpy departure. 

She frequently after visited the gvave» and always re- 
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tained»a lively sense of thd^%£fecting scene. . Though na 
views of evaMelical truth had hitherto opened on her mind^ 
jiet^^n her^venile days, she often retired to her closet^ 
and, in all her little troubles, found relief in pouring out her 
requests unto God. 

T^en she grew up, and was introduced into the world, 
she constaj^tly prayed that she might marry into a serious 
&mily* No branch of the peerage maintained more of 
Vke ancient dignity of Engliih nobility, or was more amiable 
in a moral point of view, than the house of Huntingdon, 
which, as well as the house of Shirley, bore the royal arms 
of England, as descendants from her ancient monarchs. 

With' the head of that family, Theophilus, earl of Huo- 
tingdon, shfi became united on the third of June, 1723. 

In this. High estate, she maintained a deportment pecct- 
liarly serious. Though sometimes at court, and visiting in 
the highest circles, she took no pleasure in the fashionable 
follies of the great. And when in the country, she delight* 
V ed to scs^tter her bounty among her neighbors and depend- 
ants, mt% a liberal hand^g^ndeavoring, by prayer, and fast- 
ing, and %lms^deeds, to commend herself to the favor of 
the Most High, and to establish her own righteousness 
before him. Lady Betty and Udy Margaret Hastings, 
loffl Huntingdon's sisters, were women of singular ex- 
cellence. Lady Margaret was brought to the saving 
knowledge of the gospel under the preaching of the zealous 
Methodists of that time. 

Conversing one day with lady Margaret on the subject 
of religion, lady Huntingdon was very much struck with 
one expression which -she uttered, that *' since she had 
known the Lord Jesus Christ, and believed in him for life 
and salvation, she had been as happy as an angel." To 
happiness like this, arising from the favor of God, lady 
Huntingdon felt that she was as yet a total stranger. Soon 
after this circumstance, a dangerous illness brought her to 
the brink of the frave : the fear of death excited terrors in 
her mind, and her conscience was greatly distressed. 
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Under these afl^ting circumstances^ the words of lady 
Margaret forcibly recurred to her recolleotion, and she 
&lt an earnest desire to cast herself wholly upon Christ 
for salvation, with a determination to renounce every other 
hope. She instantly lifted up her heart to Jesus the 
Saviour in importunate prayer ; her distress and fear »were 
speiiedily removed, and she was filled with joj^and peace 
in believing. 

Her disorder soon took a favorable turn, and she was not 
only restored to perfect health, but, what was infinitely 
better, she was raised to newness of life. From that 
period, she determined to offer herself to God, as '' a lir- 
ing sacrifice, holy and acceptable/' which, she was 
now convinced, was her reasonable service. The change 
which divine grace thus wrought in her was soon observed 
by all around, in the open confession which she made of 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and by the zealous 
support which she began to give to the cause of God, 
amidst all the reproach with which it was attended. She 
had set her face as a flint, and wj^ not ashamed of Christ 
or his cross. • 

Lady Huntingdoa's. heart was now truly devoted to God, 
and she resolved that sb« would lay herself out to do gooA 
to the utmost of her ability. The poor around her were 
the natural objects of her attention. These she bountifiilly 
relieved in their necessities, visited in sickness, conversed 
with, and led them to the throne of grace, praying with 
them and for them. The prince of Wales once asked 
lady Charlotte E. where lady Huntingdon was, that she so 
seldom visited the court. Lady ChTirlotte replied con- 
temptuously, " I suppose praying with her beggars." The 
prince shook his head, and said, " Lady Charlotte, when 
I am dying, I think I shall be happy to seize the skirt of 
lady Huntingdon's mantle." 

Lady Huntingdon's person, endowments and spirit 
were all uncommon. She was rather above the middle 
size ; her presence noble, and commanding respect ; heg 
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address singularly engnging ; her mind acute and formed 
ibr business ; her diligence indefatigable ; and the constant 
labor of her correspondence is hardly to be conceived* 
During forty-fi?e years of widowhood, she devoted her 
time^ talents and property to the support and diffusion of 
the gospel. To the age of fourscore and upwards, she 
maintained all the vigor of youth ; and though^ in her 
latter years, a contraction of her throat reduced her almost 
wholly to a liquid diet, her spirits never seemed to fail. 
To the very last days of her life, her active mind was 
planning extensive schemes of usefulness for the spread of 
the gospel of Christ Her most distinguished excellence 
was, the fervent zeal which always burned in her breast^ 
to make known the glad tidings to all the dwellers upon 
earth. This no disappointments quenched, no labors slack- 
ened, no opposition discouraged, no progress of years abated : 
it flamed strongest in her latest moments. The world has 
seldom seen such a character. But she was not. per- 
fect : this is not the lot of mortals on this side of the grave. 
When the moon walk^ heaven in her brightness, her 
shadows (re most visible. Lady Huntingdon was in her 
temper warm and sanguine ; her predilections for some, 
■dd her prejudices against others, ^ere sometimes too easily 
adopted ; and by these she was led to tbrm conclusions not 
always correspondent to truth and wisdom. 

In the month of November, 1790, her ladyship broke a 
blood vessel, which was the commencement of her last 
illness. On that occasion, being asked how she did, by 
lady Ann Erskine, she^ -replied, "I am well ! all is well, 
well for ever ! I see, whether I live or die, wherever I turn 
my eyes, nothing but victory." As death approached, she 
often repeated, with great emphasis, " The coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh ! Oh, lady Ann, the coming of the 
Lorddraweth nigh!" adding, "the thought fills my soul 
with joy unspeakable." 

On the very day of her death, she expressed to the Rer. 
Dr. Haweis, in the strongest manner, h^ desire to send 
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misnonaries to Otaheite v but, as this was impossiUe^ she 
urged hiniy with affecting and pow^ful arguments, to do 
all in his power to accomplish so desirable an object He 
promised her that he would, and the Christian world is not 
ignorant of his fidelity and liberality in fulfilling his prom* 
ise. She had often in her life-time mentioned, that, from the 
moment that God pronounced the pardon of her sins, she 
had such a desire for the conversion of mankind, that she 
compared herself to a ship in fuU sail before the wind, and 
that she was carried on by divine influence to this glorious 
work. Almost her last words were, ''My work is done. 
I have nothing to do but to go to my Father." Her lady? 
ship died at her house in Spa-Fields, June 17, 1791, in 
the eighty-fourth year of her age, and was interred in the 
family vault at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire. 



LESSON LXXYIII. 

i • 

The Power of Christianity, — American CIuabtsblt 

Register. 

The other class of men to whom I alluded, have looked 
to the dissemination of pure Christianity as the only ade- 
quate means of raising men fi-om their degradation— of call- 
ing all the powers of intellect and moral feeling into healthfiil 
action, and of directing them in their proper channels. 
This class of men have -reasons for thus judging. They 
see in the history of the world, that Christianity has been 
the only thing which has taken the lead in reforming men. 
Other causes may have contributed to carry on the jNbr* 
mation whicji religion had begun ; but none of them have 
had boldness or energy to begin. So far ate they firom it, 
that they are constantly giving ground before the evil pas- 
sions of men, and are wholly unable to keep up a standard 
of morals, and to prevent its fluctuation. Individual en* 
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thnsiasin \fk the pursuit of science, fereign dangers, or 
great national enterprises, may hold society together for a 
time, and give it a pleasing and flourishing aspect ; but its 
internal energies, assisted by all that philosophy can fur- 
nish, are not able to maintain successfully the struggle with 
the causes of deterioration existing in the human character. 
India and Egypt, Greece and Rome are proofs of this 
position. They are not now what they once were. Cer- 
tain causes, operating in combination, gave them for a while 
an artificial health ; but disease was in them, and there 
was nothing there to eradicate it. They soon grew sickly ; 
decayed gradually, sometimes imperceptibly ; and at last 
died. 

In the two ancient republics, so famous for ,the literary 
legacies which they have bequeathed to us, there were, 
indeed, many splendid instances of intellectual cultiva- 
tion ; but in these very minds, which shine upon us from 
antiquity like stars from the distaht and dusly horizon, 
there was no desire, and no benevolent principle to inspire 
the desire, to send knowledge dwn through all the ranks 
of society. Did Pericles, or Cicero, or the Antonines ever 
invent a system of free schools 1 And what amount of 
argument may it be supposed would have been necessary 
to convince them that the common people had minds 
worthy of cultivation ? or that any system of general in- 
struction was practicable or useful ? It is perfectly safe 
to say, in the most unqualified manner, that the mass of 
mind in'a nation has never been so called into action as to 
constitute an enlightened community, where the Christian 
religion did not prevail. 

This proposition asserts just what we might be prepared 
to expect, in view of the truths which pure Christianity 
brings to bear on man. It is itself knowledge, and that of 
the most awakening and ennobling kind. It presents ob- 
jects and considerations which it requires the greatest efibrt 
to apprehend, and which are of immediate personal con- 
cern, and excite the deepest personal interest. It places be- 
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fore man an infinite €rod, creating and govemingjthe world, 
self^xistent, almighty, omniscient, abhorring sin, requiring 
of him supreme and constant love, uninterrupted obedience, 
the highest service of the whole soul and the whole body. 
It tells him of his own character, condition and destiny ; 
of the retributions of eternity, and the part he must share 
in them. It imposes a great work upon him, lays him 
under a solemn responsibility, and is continually -urging 
him on to make the most of himself, of his time and his 
faculties. It teaches him that to his own master he standeth 
or falleth ; and that he must learn the truth himself, form 
his opinions himself, and himself abide the consequencea 
of his own errors and misconduct. The Protestant feels 
that he has much more at stake than the papist or the 
pagan, and will, therefore, think more, know more, and 
have more character. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

New Republics of the South, — Daniel Webster. 

I DO not wish to overrate, I do not overrate, the progress 
of these new states in the great work of establishing a well- 
secured popular liberty. I know that to be a great attain- 
ment, and I know they are but pupils in the school. But 
they are in the school. They are called to meet difficulties, 
such as neither we nor our fathers encountered. For 
these we ought to make large allowances. What have we 
ever known like the colonial vassalage of these states ? 
When did we or our ancestors feel, like them, the weight 
of a political despotism that presses men to the earth, or 
of that religious intolerance which would ^ut up heaven 
to all but the bigoted ? We sprung from another stock. 
We belong to another race. We have known noth- 
ing, we have felt nothing, of the political despotism of 
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Spain, BOT of the heat of her fires of intolerance. No 
rational man expects that the south can run the same 
rapid career as the north ; or that an insurgent province 
of Spain is in the same condition as the English col- 
iHiies, when they first asserted their independence. 
There is, doubtless, much more to be done in the first 
ihva in the last case. But on that account the honor 
of the attempt h no less ; and if all difficulties shall be in 
time surmounted, it will be greater. The work may be 
more arduous — it is not less noble, because there may be 
more of ignorance to enlighten ; more of bigotry to subdue ; 
more of prejudice to eradicate. If it be a weakness to 
feel a strong interest in the success of these great revolu- 
tions, I confess myself guilty of that weakness. If it be 
weak to fee! that I am an American, to think that recent 
events have not only opened new modes of intercourse, 
but have created, also, new grounds of regard and sympathy i 
between ourselves and our neighbors ; if it be weak to 
feel that the south, in her present state, is somewhat more 
emphatically a part of America, than when she lay obscure, 
oppressed and unknown, under the grinding bondage of a 
foreign power ; if it be weak to rejoice, when, even in 
any corner of the earth, human beings are able to get up 
fiHJm beneath oppression, to erect themselves, and to enjoy 
the proper happiness of their intelligent nature ; if this be 
weak, it is a weakness from which I claim no exemption. 

A day of scJemn retribution now visits the once proud 
monarchy of Spain. The prediction is fulfilled. The 
i^irit of Montezuma and of the Incas might now well say, 

" Art thoa, too, falleD, Iberia ? Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 
Thou, that hast wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 
Thy pomp is in (he grave ; thy glory laid 
Low in the pit thine avarice has made.'' 

I will detain you only with Gae more reflection on this 
14 
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subject. We cannot be so blind — we cannot so sbut up oar 
senses, and smother oar faculties, as not to see, that in the 
progress and the establishment of South American liberty, 
our own example has been among the most stimulating 
causes. That great light — a light which can never be 
hid — ^the light of our own glorious revolution, has shone 
on the path of the South American patriots, from the 
beginning of their course. In their emergencies, they 
have looked to our experience ; in their political institu- 
tions, they have followed our models ; in their deliberations, 
they have invoked the presiding spirit of our own liberty. 
They have looked steadily, in every adversity, to the great 
northern light. In the hour of bloody conflict, they hare 
remembered the fields which have been consecrated by the 
blood of our own fathers ; and when they have fallen, they 
have wished only to be remembered, with them, as men 
who had acted their parts bravely, for the cause of liberty in 
the western world. 



LESSON LXXX. 

Poetry and Science. — ^Wordsworth. 

• 

The poet considers man and nature as essentially adapt- 
ed to each other, and the mind of man as naturally the 
mirror of the fairest and most interesting qualities of 
nature. And thus the poet, prompted by this feeling 
of pleasure, which accompanies him through the whole 
course of his studies, converses with general nature 
with affections akin to those which, through labor and 
length of time, the man of science has raised up in him- 
self, by conversing with those particular parts of nature 
which are the objects of his studies. The knowledge, 
both of the poet and the man of science, is pleasure ; but 
the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part 
of our existence, our natural and unalienable inheritance ; 
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the other is a personal and individual acquisition, slow to 
come to us^ and by no habitual and direct sympathy con- 
necting us with our fellow-beings. The man of science 
seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor ; he 
cherishes and loves it in his solitude : the poet, singing a 
song in which all human beings join with him, rejoices in 
the presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly com- 
panion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
edge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science. Emphat^ally may it be said of the 
poet, asShakspeare hath said of man, *' that he looks before 
and after." He is the rock of defence of human nature ; 
an upholder and preserver, carryipg every where with him 
relationship and love. In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs^ 
in spite of things gone silently out • of mind, and things 
violently destroyed, — ^the poet binds together, by passion 
and knowledge, the vast empire of human society, as it is 
spread over the whole earth, and over all time. The 
objects of the poet's thoughts are every where ; though the 
eyes and the senses of man are, it is true, his favorite 
guides, yet he will follow wheresoever he can find an 
atmosphere of sensation in which to move his wings. 
Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge ; it is as im- 
mortal as the heart of man. If the labors of men of 
science should ever create any material revolution, direct 
or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which 
we habitually receive, the poet will sleep then no more than 
at present, but he will be ready to follow the steps of the 
man of science not only in those general indirect effects, 
but he will be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst 
of the 'objects of the science itself. The remotest dis- 
coveries of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will 
be as proper objects of the poet's art, as any upon which 
it can be employed, if the time should ever come when 
these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations under 
which they are contemplated by the followers of these 
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respective sciences, shall be manifesdy and palpably ma- 
terial to lis as enjoying and suffering beings. If the time 
should ever come when what is now called science, thus 
familiarized to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, 
a fi»rm of flesh and blood, the poet wUl lend his dinne 
spirit to aid the transfigurati<Hi, and will welcome the 
being thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the 
household of man. It is not, then, to be supposed that 
any one, who hdds that sublime notion of poetry which I 
have attempted to convey, will break in upon the sancthy 
and truth of his pictures by transitory and accidental 
ornaments, and endeavor to excite admbation of himself 
by arts, the necessity of which must manifestly depend 
upon the assumed meanness of his subject. 



LESSON LXXXI. 

Migration of Birds, — ^William Howitt. 

No living creatures which enliven our landscape by their 
presence, excite a stronger sympathy in the lovers of na- 
ture, than migratory birds. The full charm of change and 
variety is theirs. They make themselves felt by their 
occasional absence; and besides this, they interest the 
imagination by that peculiar instinct which is to them a 
chart and compass, directing their flight over continents 
and oceans to that one small spot, in the great world, 
where nature has prepared for their reception. This in- 
stinct is pilot and captain, warning them away^ calling, 
them back, and conducting them in safety on their pas- 
sage. A mystery yet hangs over their motions, notwith- 
standing the anxious perseverance with which naturalists 
have investigated the subject. When we think, for a 
moment, that the swallows, martins and swifls, which 
Bport in our summer skies, and become cohabitents of our 
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houses^ will presently be dwelling in the heart of regions 
which we long, in vain, to know, and whither our travel- 
lers toil, in rain, to penetrate ; that they will anon affix 
their nests to the Chinese pagoda, the Indian temple, or^ 
beneath the equator, to the palm-thatched eaves of the 
African hut ; that the small birds which populate our sum- 
mer hedges and fields will quickly spread themselves, with 
the cuckoo and its courier, the wryneck, over the warm 
regions beyond the pillars of Hercules, and the wilds of the 
Levant, of Greece and Syria ; the nightingale will be sere- 
nading in the chestnut groves of Italy and the rose gardens 
of Persia; that the thrush and the fieldfare, which share 
our winter, will pour out triumphant music in their native 
wastes, in the sudden summers of Scandinavia ; that even 
some of the wild fowls which frequent our winter streams 
will return with- the spring to the far tracts of North Amer- 
ica ; — and when we call to our imagination the desolate 
rocks in the lonely oceafi, the <^raggy and misty isles of the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, where others congregate in m]rr- 
iads ;^-or the wild swan, which sometimes pays a visit to 
our largest and most secluded waters, rewinging its way 
through the lolly regions of the air to Iceland, and other 
arctic lands, — ^we cannot avoid feeling how much poetry is 
connected with these wanderers of the earth and air. 



LESSON LXXXIL 

PerTnanence of literary Monuments, — James Mont- 
gomery. 

An eloquent but extravagant writer has hazarded the 
assertion, that ** words are the only things that last fbr 
ever." Nor is this merely a splendid saying, or a startling 
paradox, that may be qualified by explanation into common 
place ; but, with respect to man and his works on earth, it 

14* 
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is lilerilly trae. Temples and palaces, amphitheatres aiuf 
oatocombsy monuments of power, and magnificence, and 
skill, to perpetuate the memory and preserve even the ashes 
of those .who lived in past ages, must, in the revolutions of 
earthly events, not only perish themselves by violence or 
decay, but the very dust in which they perished be so scat* 
tered, as to leave no trace of their material existence behind. 
There is no security, beyond the passing moment, for the 
most permanent or the most precious of these ; they are as 
much in jeopardy as ever, after having escaped the changes 
and chances of thousands of years. An earthquake may 
suddenly ingulf the pyramids of Egypt, and leave the 
sand of the desert as blank as the tide would have left it on 
the sea shore. A hammer in the hand of an idiot may 
break to pieces the Apolb Belvidere or the Venus de Me- 
dici, which are scarcely less worshipped as miracles of art 
in our day, than they were by idolaters of old as represent- 
atives of deities. 

Looking abroad over the whole world, after the lapse of 
nearly six thousand years, what have we of the past but the 
words in which its history is recorded ? What beside a 
fe\v mouldering and brittle ruins, which time is impercep- 
tibly touching down into dust? What, beside these, 
remains of the glory, the grandeur, the intelligence, the 
supremacy of the Grecian republics, or the empire of Rome T 
Nothing but the words of poets, historians, philosophers 
and orators, who, being dead, yet speak, and, in their im* 
mortal works, still maintain their ascendency over inferior 
minds through all posterity. And these intellectual sove- 
reigns not only «* rule our spirits from their urns," by the 
power of their thoughts, but their very voices are heard by 
our living ears, in the accents of their mother tongues.' 
The beauty, the eloquence and art of these collocations of 
sounds and syllables, the learned alone can appreciate, and 
that only (in some cases) after long, intense and laborious 
investigation ; but as thought can be made to transmigrate 
from one body of words into another^ even through all the 
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languages of the earth, without losing what may be called 
its personal identity, the great minds of antiquity continue 
to hof^ their ascendency over the opinions, manners, 
characters, institutions and events of all ages and nations, 
through which their posthumous compositions liave ibund 
way, and been made the earliest subjects of study, the 
highest standards of morals, and the most perfect examples 
of taste to the master minds in every state of civilized so- 
ciety. In this respect, the words of inspired prophets and 
apostles among the Jews, and those of gifted writers among 
the ancient Gentiles, may truly be " said to last for ever.'* 



LESSON LXXXIII. 

Extract from a Speech on the Indian Billy in the Congress 
of the United States.-^lsxAC C. Bates. 

Sir, you cannot take a step in the argument towards the 
result contended for by the friends of this bill, without blot- 
ting out a treaty, or tearing a seal from your bond. 'I 
give to the bill the* connection which it has in fact, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, with the laws of the states 
to which it is subsidiary, and with the decision of the 
president, that the Indians must submit or remove. Now, 
sir, I say you are bound to protect them where they are, 
if they claim it at your hands; that you violate no right of 
the states in doing it, and will violate the rights of the In- 
dian nations by not doing it ; that when the United States, 
in consideration of the cession of land made by the Chero- 
Itees to this government, guarantied to them the " remain- 
der of their country for ever," you meant something by it. 
Sir, it is in vain to talk upon this question; impossible 
patiently to discuss it. If you have honor, it is pledged ; 
if you have truth, it is pledged ; if you have faith, it is 
pledged ; — a nation's faith, and truth, and honor ! And to 
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wlxmi pledged ? To the weak, the defenceless, the cto- 
pendent. We chose to covenant with the Americans, they 
Bay to you. Selecting your faith, and no other, — ^ydQ would 
not have it otherwise, — ^we reposed our trust and confidence 
in you, and you alone. And for what pledged ? Wherever 
you open your eyes, you see it, and wherever you plant 
your foot upon the earth, you stand upon it. And by 
whom pledged ? By a nation in its youth — ^a republic, 
boastful of its liberty ; may it never be added, unmindful 
of its honor. Sir, your decision upon this subject is not to 
be rolled up in the scroll of your journal, tnd forgotten. 
The transaction of this day, with tha events it will give rise 
to, will stand out upon the canvass in all future delineations 
of this quarter of the globe, putting your deeds of glory in 
the shade. You will see it every where— on the page of hi*» 
tory, in the essay of the moralist, in the tract of the jurist. 
You will see it in the vision of the poet ; you will feel it in 
the sting of the satirist ; you will encounter it in the indig- 
nant frown of the friend of liberty and the rights of man, 
wherever despotism has not subdued to its dominion the 
very look. You will meet it upon the stage ; you will read 
it in the novel; and the eyes of your children's children, 
throughout all generations, will gush With tears as they run 
over the story, unless the oblivion of another age of dark- 
ness should come over the world, and blot out the record 
and the memory of it. And, sir, you will meet it at the 
bar above. The Cherokees, if they are men, cannot sub- 
mit to such laws and such degradation. They must go. 
Urged by such persuasion, they must consent to go. If 
you will not interfere in their behalf, the result is inevi- 
table — ^the object will be accomplished. When the Cher- 
okee takes his last look of the cabin he has reared — of the 
field he has cultivated — of the mound that covers the ashes 
of his fathers for unknown generations, and of his family 
and friends, and leaves all to be desecrated by the greedy 
and obtrusive borderer — sir, I will not venture upon a 
description of this scene of a nation's exit and exile. I will 
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only say — ^I would not encounter the secret, silent prayer 
that should be breathed from the heart df one of these suf- 
ferers^llnned with the energy that faith and hope would 
give it, if there be a God that avenges the wrongs of the in- 
jured, for all the land the sun has looked upon. These chil- 
dren of nature will go to the stake, and bid you strike without 
the motion of a muscle ; but if they can bear this ; if theyliave 
reduced whatev^ there is of earth about them to such a sub- 
jection to the spirit within, as to bear this, we are the men 
to go into the wilderness, and leave them here as our betters. 
Therd are many collateral arguments, bearing upon the 
main point of this discussion, that I intetided to have urged, 
and many directly in my way, thiCl I have pass€d over, and 
most of them I have but touched. But, full^f interest as 
this question is, I dare not venture Icmger upon the patience 
oi the House. At this age of the world, and in view of 
what the original possessors of this continent have been, and 
what we were, and of what they have become, and we are ; 
any thing but the deep and lasting infamy — to say nothing 
of the appalling guilt—of a breach of faith with the Indian 
tribes. If the great men who have gone before us- were so 
improvident as to involve the United States in contradictory 
and incompatible obligations, a breach of faith with all 
the world besides, rather than with these our confiding 
neighbors. If we must be made to blush, let it be before 
our equals. Let there be at least dignity in our humilia- 
tion, and something besides unmixed selfishness and dom- 
ineering cowardice in the act that produces it. 



LESSON LXXXIV. 
Sabbath Days, — ^Bernard Barton. 

Types of eternal rest, fair buds of bliss. 

In heavenly flowers unfolding week by week. 

The. next world's gladness imaged forth in this, ' 
Days of whose worth the Christian heart can speak. 
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Eternity in time^ the st^s by which 
• We climb^to futur^ages, lamps that light 
Man throagh his darker days, and thought enriA, 
Yielding redemption for the week's duU flight. 

Wakeners of prayer in man, his resting bowers, 
« As on he jomrneys in the narrow way, 
Where, Eden-like, Jehovah's walking hours 
Are waited for as in the cool of day. 

Days fixed by God for intercourse with dust, 

To^raise our .thoughts' and purify our powers. 
Periods Appointed to^enew our trust, 
-A gleam of glory after six days' showers. 

A milky way, marked out, through skies else drear. 
By radiant suns -that warm as well as shine ; 

A clue, which Re who follows knows no fear,** 

Though briers and thorns around his pathway twine. 

■ 

Foretastes of heaven on earth, pledges of joy 
Surpassing fancy's ffight and fiction's story, 

The preludes of a feast that cannot cloy, 
And the bright out-courts of immortal glory. 



LESSON LXXXV. 
, Prospects of the Cherokees, — Peleg Sprague. 

# 

Whither are the Cberokees to go? .What are the ben- 
efits of the change ? What system has been matured Rm" 
their security ? what laws for their government ? These 
questions are answered only by gilded promises in general 
terms ; 4hcy are to become enlightened and civilized hua- 
bandmen. ^ 
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They now lire by the cuItivntMHi 6f the soil and the 
mechanic arts. It is proposed tp send them from their 
cotton fields^ their farms and their gardens, to a distant and 
an unsubdued wilderness — to make them tillers of the 

• 

earth ! — to remove them from their looms, their wdrk-shops, 
their printing-press, their schods and churches, near the 
white settlements, to frowning forests, surrounded wit!) 
naked savages — ^that they may become enlightened and 
civilized 1 We have pledged to them our protection ; and, 
instead of shiolding them where they now are, within our 
reach, lAider our own arm, we send tliese natives of a 
southern clime to northern regions, amongst fierce , and 
warlike barbarians. And what s^urity do we» propose to 
them ? — A new guaranty ! Who cah look %n Indian in 
the face, and say to him, We and our fathers, for'm«re than 
forty years, have made to* you the most solemn promiites : 
we now violate and trample upon them all ; but offer you 
. in their stead — another guaranty ! * 

. Will they be in no danger of attack from* the primitive 

inhabitants of the regions to whtcT* they emigrate? 

How can it be otherwise ? The official documents show 

, us the fa<ft, that some of the few who have already gone^ 

,were involved in conflicts with the native tribes, and com* 

pelled to a second removal. 

How are they to subsist ? Has not that country now as 
great an Indian population as it can sustain 1 What has 
become of the original occupants ? Have we not already 
caused accessions to their numbers, and been compressing 
them more and more ? Is not the consequence inevitable, 
that some must be stinted in the means of subsistence ? 
Here, too, we have the light of experience. By an official 
communication from governor Clark, the superintendent of 
Indian affairs, we learn that the most powerful tribes, west 
of the Mississippi, are, every year, so distressed by famihe, 
that many die for want of food. The scenes of their suffer- 
ing are hardly exceeded by the sieges of Jerusalem %nd 
Samaria. There miglit be seen the miserable m^her, in 
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all the tortures which hunger can inflict, giving her last 
morsel for the sustenance of her child, and then fainting, 
sinking and actually dying of starvation ! And the orphan ? 
— ^no one can spare it food — ^it is put alive into the grave 
of the parent, which thus closes over the quick and the 
dead ! And this not in a solitary instance only, but re- 
peatedly and frequently. " The living child is often buried 
with the dead mother." 

I am aware that their white neighbors desire the 
absence of the Indians ; and if they can find safety and 
subsistence beyond the Mississippi, I should rejoice 
exceedingly at their removal, because it would relieve 
the States •o£ their presence. I would do much to ef- 
fect a consummation so devoutly to be wished. But let 
it be by their own free choice, unawed by fear, unseduced 
by bribes. Let us not compel them, by withdrawing the 
protection which we have pledged. Theirs must be the pain 
of departure and the hazard of the change. They are men, 
and have the feelings and attachments of men ; and if all 
the ties which bind them to their country and their homes 
are to be rent asunder^ let it be by their own free hand. If 
they are to leave for ever the streams at which they drank, 
and the trees under which they reclined ; if tfie fires are 
never more to be lighted up in the council^house of their 
chiefs, and must be quenched for ever upon the domestic 
hearth by the tears of the inmates, who have there joined 
the nuptial feast and the funeral wail ; if they are to look 
for the last time upon the land of their birth — ^which drank 
up the blood of their fathers, shed in its defence — and is 
mingled with the sacred dust of children and friends — to 
turn their aching vision to distant regions, enveloped in 
darkness and surrounded by dangers — ^let it be by their 
own free choice, not as a consequence of our withdrawing 
the protection of our plighted faith ; — an act which would 
operate as the most oppressive and irresistible coercion. 
Th^ can best appreciate the dangers and difficulties 
which beset their path. It is their fate which is impend* 
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ing; and it is their right to judge; while we have no 
warrant to falsify our promise. * 

It is said that their existence cannot be preserved ; that 
it is the doom of Providence, that they must perish. So, 
indeed, must we all ; but let it be in the course of nature ; 
not by the hand of violence. If, in truth, they are now 
in the decrepitude of age, let us permit them to live out 
all their days, and die in peace ; not bring down their 
gray hairs in blood to a foreign grave. 

I know, sir, to what I expose myself To feel any 
solicitude for the fate of the Indians may be ridiculed as 
false philanthropy and morbid sensibility. Others may 
boldly say, " Their blood be upon us ;" and sneer at 
scruples as a weakness unbecoming the stern character 
of a politician. 

If, sir, in order to become a politician, it be necessary 
to divest the mind of the principles of good faith and 
moral obligation, and harden the heart against every 
touch of humanity, I confess that I am not — and, by the 
blessing of Heaven, will never be-^a politician. 

Sir, we cannot wholFy silence the monitor within. It 
may not be heard amidst the clashings of the arena ; in 
the tempest and convulsions of political contentions ; — but 
its " still small voice " will speak to us — when we medi- 
tate alone at eventide ; in the silent watches of the night ; 
when we lie down and when we rise up from a solitary 
pillow ; and in that dread hour when — " not what we have 
done for ourselves, but what we have done for others," 
will be our joy and our strength ; when, to have secured, 
even to the poor and despised Indian, a spot of earth upon 
which to rest his aching head, — ^to have given him but a 
cup of cold water in charity, — ^will be a greater treasure 
than to have been the conquerors, of kingdoms, and lived 
in luxury upon their spoils. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 

Youth and Studies of Pascal. — Craig. 

The attention of Stephen Pascal was, of course, chiefly 
occupied with his son, who gave promise, at a very early 
age, of superior genius, and readily received the elementa- 
ry principles of language, and of the sciences in general ; 
but one of the earliest features of those, talents which were 
subsequently developed, was the eagerness, and the nice 
and accurate discernment with which, on all subjects, be 
sought for truth, and which would not allow him to feel 
satisfied till he had fbund it. 

The circle of his father's acquaintance was of a supe- 
rior order. He numbered among his friends, Mersenne, 
Roberval, Carcavi, and Le Pailleur. At their occasional 
meetings for the discussion of scientific subjects, Blaise 
Pascal was sometimes allowed to be present, at which times 
he listened with great attention to what passed, and thus 
gradually formed the habit of scientific research. To trace 
effects up to their causes was one of his chief pleasures ; 
and it is stated, that, at eleven years of age, having heard 
a plate give forth, on its being struck, a musical vibration, 
which ceased on its being touched again, he applied his 
mind to the subject which it presented to him, and at length 
r produced a short treatise upon the nature of sounds. 

His father, however, fearful that this evidently strong 
predilection for scientific pursuits would delay his progress 
in the attainment of classical learning, agreed with his 
friends that they should refrain from speaking on such 
topics in his presence ; and this opposition to his evidently 
ruling tendency was, on principle, carried so far, that, on 
his making an application to his father to be permitted to 
learn mathematics, the permission was positively withheld, 
till he should have mastered the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. In the mean time, he obtained no other informar 
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^ tion on the subject, but that geometry was a science which 
related to the extension of bodies — ^that it taught the mode 
of forming accurate figures, and pointed out the relations 
which existed between them. But beyond this general in- 
formation, he was forbidden to inquire ; and all books on 
the subject were positively forbidden to him. 

This vague definition, however, was the ray of light 
which guided him onward in mathematical study. It be- 
came the subject of continued thought. In his play hours, 
he would shut himself up in an empty room, and draw with 
chalk, on the floor, triangles, parallelograms and circles, 
without knowing their scientific names. He would com- 
pare these several figures, and would examine the relations 
which their several lines bore to each other ; and in this way 
he gradually arrived at the proof of the fact, that the sum 
of all the angles of a> triangle is equal to two right angles, 
which is the thirty-second proposition of the first book of 
Euclid. The young geometer had just attained this point, 
when his father surprised him, deeply occupied in the pro- 
hibited study. But he was himself no less astonished than 
his son, when, on examining into the nature of his occu- 
pation^ he ascertained the conclusion to which he had 
come ; and, on . inquiring how he arrived at it, the child 
pointed out several other principles which he had previous- 
ly ascertained, and at length stated the first principles 
which he had gathered for himself in the way of axioms 
and definitions. 

To control, afler this, such evident manifestations of 
superior mathematical genius, was quite out of the ques- 
tion. Every advantage was afforded to him, of which he 
eagerly availed himself At twelve years of age, he read 
through the Elements of Euclid, without feeling the need 
of any explanation from teachers ; and at sixteen, he com- 
posed a treatise on conic sections, which was considered 
to possess very extraordinary merit. He attained rapidly 
to a very high degree of knowledge and of celebrity as a 
mathematician ; and, before the age of nineteen, he invent- 
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ed the famous arithmetical machine which bears his Baflne, 
and by which, through the instrumentality of a mechanical 
morement, somewhat shnilar to a watch, any num^ical 
calculation might be performed. The main difficulty in 
arithmetic lies in finding the mode of arriving at the de- 
sired result. This must ever be a purely mental operation ; 
but the object of this instrument was, that in aU those nur 
merical operations where the course to be pursued was 
fixed and certain, a mechanical process might relieve the 
mind from the monotonous and wearisome labor of the 
mere detail of calculation. Pascal's invention succeeded ; 
but it was found too cumbrous for general use. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

OrutUy of confining Birds, — ^William Howitt. 

There are none of our customs which more mark our 
selfishness than that of keeping singing birds in perpetnal 
confinement, making the pleasure of our ears their mis- 
fortune ; and that sweet gift, which Qod has given them^ 
wherewith to make themselves happy, and the country 
delightful, the curse of their lives. If we were contented, 
however, with taking and rearing young ones, which never 
knew the actual blessing of liberty, or of propagating them 
in cages or aviaries, the evil would not be so enormous. 
But the practice of seizing singing birds, which have al- 
ways enjoyed the freedom of the earth and air, in summer, 
when they are busy with the pleasant cares of their nests, 
or young broods, and subjecting them to a close prison, is 
detestable — doubly detestable in the case of migratory 
birds. They have not merely the common love of liberty, 
but the instinct of migration to struggle with ; and it may 
be safely asserted, that out of every ten nightingales «o 
caught, nine pine away and die. Yet the capture of night- 
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ingales is very extensivelj practised. The bird-catGherjs 
declare them to be the most easily taken of all birds ; and 
scarcely can one of these glorious songsters alight in a 
copse or a thicket, but these kidnappers are upon it. 
Some of these men assure me that the female birds anire 
about ten days later than the males, whose songs give w^ 
tice of their retreats, on hearing which the females alight; 
»therefore, when nightingales first appear, the bird-catchers 
are almost sure of taking 9n]y males, birds which, being the 
singers, are the only ones they want. Th» nightingale, a 
bird which God has created to fly from land to land, to crown 
the pleasantness of spring with the most delicious music, 
or a lark, which he has made to soar, in the rapture of its 
heart, up to heaven's gates, '* cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined" in a narrow cage by m^, is one of the most melan- 
choly objects on earth. Let those who have hearts for it 
keep them, and listen to them with what pleasure they 
may ; for my part, while I am myself sensible of the charms 
of freedom, and of the delights of the summer fields^ I 
shall continue to prefer the " wood notes wild " of liberty, to 
a captive's wail. 



LfesSON LXXXVIII. 

Career of Mohammed, — James Montgomebt. 

Among the innumerable millions of those who have 
lived and died in this world of change and mortaUty, if we 
were to fix on one, whose existence, opinions and actions^ 
in their results, have more extensively influenced the des- 
tinies of a larger proportion of their fellow creatures than 
those of any other, we should name the false prophet of 
Mecca. There have been warriors, legislators and fana- 
tics, who, in their circle, have equalled and even excelled 
him in prowess, « policy and extravagance ; but not one 
can be brought into entire competition with Mohammed, 
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for the spread and peimanenoe of his fame, eith^ as con- 
queror, lawgiver or impostor. 

His empire, institutes and superstition have been 
rooted and perpetuated over so vast a proportion of the 
world, that the tail of his elborarch (the beast which 
carried him on his miraculous journey to Paradise), hke 
that of the dragon in the Apocalypse, may be said to 
have drawn after him a third part of the stars of heaven^* 
and cast them down to the e^th. Interpreting these 
stars, agreeably to the hieroglyphic language of proph- 
ecy, as signifying kings and their kingdoms, states and 
their pedpie, this, has been literally the case for twelve cen- 
turies, — a longer date than that of any single empire, an- 
cient or modern. In this view, Mohammed may be called 
the greatest and most exti^ordinary man that ever had 
being <m earth. 

The former part of this impostor's life, compared with 
the latter, presents one of the most strikii^ contrasts that 
can be found even in the fictions of poetry. According to 
the generally received accounts, he was the posthumous 
son of his father, early lefl an orphan by his mother, and 
adopted by an uncle, who, being too poor to provide for his 
wants, sold him into bondage at sixteen years of age. 
Then, however, he grew into such favor with his master, 
that he was intrusted by him with many valuable mercan- 
tile enterprises — and into such favor with his mistress, that, 
on the decease of her husband, she conferred on her slave 
her person and her wealth. Had one of the numberless 
deaths that lie in ambush, day and night, around |he path 
of man, and to which, fi'om the ill fortune of his childhood, 
and the misery of his circumstances till he had passed ma- 
turity, Mohammed was more imminently exposed than it is 
the chance (so to speak) of most people, — had one of those 
deaths cut him off, in some unexpected moment, it is im- 
possible to imagine what would have been the actual reli- 
gious and political condition of many of the richest prov- 
inces of Asia, Africa and Europe, during the ages upon 
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ages, ia which his successors — as true to bis religion, as 
that religion is true to the worst passions of human nature 
— ^have followed him in his track of blood ; carding the 
sword and the Koran from the heart of Arabia to the ex- 
tremes of east and west of the ancient continent. What 
has ^ken the condition of those most magnificent, a^d, 
from sacred and classic associations, those most venerable 
.countries of the globe, is w^ll known, and need not be par- 
ticularized here. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 
The Neglected Child, — Thomas H. Bailey. 

m 

I NEVER was a favorite ; 

My mother never smiled 
On me, with half the tenderness 

That blessed her fairer child ; 
tve seen her kiss my sister's cheek, 

While fondled on her knee ; 
I've turned away to hide my tears ; — 

There was no kiss for me ! 

' And yet I strove to please, with all 

My little store of sense ; 
I strove to please, and infancy 

Can rarely give offence ; 
But when my artless efforts met 

A cold, ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself 

In tears upon her neck. 

How blessed ^re the beautiful ! 

Love watches o'er their birth ; 
Oh, beauty ! in my nursery 

I learned to know thy worth, — 
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For even there I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn^ 
. And wished — for others wished it 
I never had been bom. 



I'm sure I was affectionate,-— 

But in my sister's face 
There was a look of jove, that claimed 

A smile or an embrace ; 
But when I raised my lip to meet 

The pressure children prize, 
None knew the feelings of iny heart — 

They spoke not in my eyes. 

But, oh ! that heart too keenly felt 

The anguish of neglect; 
1 saw my sister's lovely form 

With gems and roses decked ; 
I did not covet them ; but oft, 

When wantonly reproved, , 
I envied her the privilege 

Of being so beloved. 



But soon a time of triumph ctmc 

A time of sorrow too — 
For Sickness o'er my sister's form 

Her venomed mantle threw : 
The features cmce so beautiful 

Now wore the hue of death ; 
And former friends shrank fearfully 

From her infectious breath. 

'Twas then, unwearied, day and night, 

I watched beside her bed^ 
And fearlessly upon my breast 

I pQlowed her poor head. 
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She livedo she loved me for my care ; 

My grief w« at an end ; 
I was a lonely being once. 

But now I have a ^end ! 



LESSON XC. 
Night hefwe the Battk of Tfteer&w.-^BTRON. 

Ah J tben there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which, but an hour ago, 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated : who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful mom could rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 

The mustering squadron and the clatteriqg car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swifUy forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — " The foe ! They come \ 
they come I" 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unretuming brave, — ^alas ! 
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Ere evening to be trodden like tbe grass 
Which now beneath them, butii^Te shall grow 

In its next verdure, whea this fiery mass ^ 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, ^lall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lustj life, 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms, — 4be day 

Battlers magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when Yeaat 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent,^ 
Rider and horse,^-*firiend, foe, — in one red burial btent ! 



LESSON xcr. 

The Blind Teacher. — Professor M cVicar. 

■ > 

The life of Mr. Nelson was a striking exemplific'ation of 
that resolution which conquers fortune. Totd blindness, 
afler a long, gradual advance, came upon him about his 
twentieth year, when terminating his college course. It 
found him poor, and lefl him, to all appearance, both penni- 
less and wretched, with two sisters to maintain, without 
money, without friends, without a profession, and without 
sight. Under such an accumulation of griefs, most mirids 
would have sunk ; but. with him it was otherwise. At all 
times proud and resolute, his spirit rose at once into what 
might well be termed a fierceness of independence. He 
resolved within himself, to be indebted for support to no 
hand but his own. His classical education, which, from 
his feeble vision, had been necessarily imperfect, he now 
determined to complete, and immediately entered upon the 
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appatendy hopdess task, with a view to fit himself as a 
teacher of youth. He iRstructed his sisters in the pronuQ- 
ciatif^ of Greek and Latin, and employed one or other 
constantly in the task of reading aloud to him the classics 
usually taught in the schools. * 

A naturally faithful memory, spurred on hy such strong 
excitement, performed its oft-repeated miracles ; and in a 
space of time incredibly short, he became master of their 
contents, even to the minutest points of critical reading. 
In illustration of this, the author remembers on one occa- 
sion, that, a dispute having arisen between Mr. Nelson and 
the classical professor of the college, as to thb construction of 
a passage in Virgil, from which his students were reciting, 
the professor appealed to the circumstance of a comma in 
the sentence, as conclusive of the question. " True," said 
Mr. Nelson, coloring with strong emotion.; " but permit me to 
observe," added he, turning his sightless ey«-balls towards 
the book he held in his hand, '^ that in my Heyne edition 
it is a colon, and not a comma." At this period, a gentlia- 
man, who incidentally became acquainted with his history, 
in a feeling somewhere between pity and confidence, 
placed his two sons under bis charge, with a view to enable 
him to try the experiment. A few months' trial was sufli- 
cient ; he then fearlessly appeared before the public, and 
at once challenged a comparison with the best established 
classical schools of the city of New York. 

The novelty and boldness of the attempt attracted gen- 
eral attention ; the lofty confidence he displayed in himself 
excited respect ; and soon his untiring assiduity, his real 
knowledge, and a burning zeal, which, knowing no bounds 
in his own devotion to his scholars, awakeifed somewhat of 
a corresponding spirit in their minds, completed the con- 
quest. His reputation spread daily, scholars fk)cked to 
him in crowds, competition sank before him, and, in the 
course of a very few years, he found himself in the enjoy- 
ment of an income superior to that of any college patron- 
age in the United States, — ^with to him the infinitely high- 
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er gratification of having riseii above the ^ty of t}» ^«fiild, 
and fought his own biind iiray to tenorable independoftce. 
Wot was this aU : be had sueeeeded in |daoing chimeal 
education on hi^ier gtouad than any of his predecessors 
or contemporaries had done ; and he felt proud to think 
that^ was in some, measure a benefeclor to that college, 
which, a few years before, he had entered in porerty and 
quitted in blindness. 



LESSON XCH. 

Ingenuity of the An^Lion* — ^N; A. Review. 

No creature displays greater talent m providing for his 
own subsistence than the ant-lion, an insect which ja par^ 
ticularly fond of ants, but has heither strength to master 
them in a fair field, nor fleetne^ to run them dowii. In- 
deed, its means of progression are very unfavorable ta the 
chase, as it can only move- baokwards) and that with a 
halting gait; its appearance is so uninviting, that other 
insects think twice before they go near it ; it will eat no 
meat except what it has slaughtered with its own hands. 
With this fastidiousness and these disabilities, one would 
say that the creature had a reasonable prospect of starving 
to death. This, however, is not his opinion ; he knows 
that stratagem is sometimes an overmatch for strength ; he 
therefore selects a place where he may construct a pitfall 
for a trap, generally choosing a loose soil, which can be 
excavated withMeast trouMe. 

The way in which he goes to work is entirely his own. 
He first describes a circle, to mark the rim of his pit ; then, 
placing himself on the inside of this circi^r furrow, he 
pushes himself backward under the sand, making the hind 
part of his body serve as a ploughshare ; then, using his 
fiire leg for a shovel, he heaps a load of earth upon h» 
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head, wlfich is flat and square ; then, giving his head a jerk, 
he tosses the earth to the distance of several inches. Thus 
he goes round the circle ; then he marks and shovels out 
another furrow inside the former, and so on till he reaches 
the centre of the circle. In order that the whole burden 
may not come upon one leg, when he has finished one fiir- 
row, he proceeds with the next in an opposite direction. 
Should he come to a bit of gravel, he lays it on his head, 
and flings it out ; should the stone be too large, he shoul- 
ders it, and carries it on his back up the sloping side of the 
pit ; if this cannot be done, he either leaves the pit, or 
works the stone into the wall. The pit, wiien completed, 
is conical, sloping down to a point, where the ant-lion takes 
his station, and, in order that other insects may not suspect 
his object, covers .himself with sand. When idle and 
thoughtless insects see this pit, they must needs look in to 
see what it is, and what it is for ; but as they indulge their 
curiosity, the sand gives way under them, and down they 
go. If they attempt to escape by climbing the side, it 
yields beneath their feet, and the ant-lion beneath pelts 
them with sand in such a manner, as soon to put an end 
to their endeavors : having fed upon his prey, the ant-lion, 
in order to save his reputation, throws the skin to a consid- 
erable distance. After having led this life for two years, 
the ant-lion is promoted to the rank of a fly, 
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Proper Method of Education, — ^Professor Jardine. 

The beneficial eflects of a philosophical education are 
numerous. Isl the first place, it is calculated to engrail 
upon the minds of the students a strong habit of reflection 
and inquiry. Not only are the powers of reason improved 
and invigorated, and thereby rendered more efficient, an 

16 
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the instruments fi)r prosectttiog science and literature^ hat, 
what is of much greater consequence, the talent of using 
them is at the same time acquired, and the young man 
finds that the gifb of nature are made available to all the 
higher purposes of his education, as well as the noblest 
objects of his intellectual existence. 

The daily necessity, which this mode of instruction 
imposes upon the pupil, of forming distinct notions ; of 
attending to the evidence on which his judgments are 

^ founded ; of arranging his thoughts ; of determining, by 
means of analysis and induction, the links which constitute 
a chain of reasoning ; and, above all, of expressing his 
ideas in correct and perspicuous language, can scarcely 
fail to produce mental habits of acuteness, activity and . 
discrimination. Now, here, the practical method of teach- 
ing philosophy rests its main claim to notice on this char- 
acteristic circumstance, that it sets little value on the mere 
communication of knowledge, whether by books or by 
lecture, compared with the immense importance of exer- 
cising the minds of young persons on the knowledge which 
is thus conveyed to them. As far as an acquaintance with 
a few facts in science is considered, the attendance of 
young men on the lectures of a professor is viewed as 
carrying with it hardly any advantage whatever. A little 
well-directed reading would accomplish the same end, 
just as effectually, and at much less expense. 

To render academical studies useful, therefore, the 
student must not be allowed to act the part of a mere 
recipient. On the contrary, he must be taught to ruminate 
on what he hears ; to pass it all through the channels of 
his own mind ; to arrange and digest it ; to write on it ; 
to reason on it ; and, finally, to make it his own by com- 
bining with it his own thoughts and reflections. He is to 
regard the lecture not simply as the history of philosophi* 

^cal research, or even as the authoritative vehicle of scien- 
tific conclusions, but principally as the means of supplying 
him with those materials, on which he is to employ his 
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LESSON XCVI. 
Fkwers. — ^William Howitt. 

The return of May again brings over us a living sense 
of the loveliness and the delightfulness of flowers. Of all 
the minor creations of God, they seem to be most complete- 
ly the effusions of his love of beauty, grace and joy. Of 
all the natural objects which surround us, they are the least 
connected with our absolute necessities. Vegetation might 
proceed ; the earth might be clothed with a sober green ; 
all the processes of fructification might be perfected with- 
out being attended by the glory with which the flower is 
crowned; i 

But beauty and fragrance are poured abroad over the 
earth in blossoms of endless varieties, radiant evidences 
of the boundless benevolence of the Deity. They are 
made solely to gladden the heart of man, for a light to his 
eyes, for a living inspiration of grace to his spirit, fer a 
perpetual admiration. And, accordingly, they seize on 
our affections the first moment that we behold them. With 
what eagerness do very infants grasp at flowers I As they 
become older, they would live for erer amongst them. 
They bound about in the flowery meadows like young 
fawns ; they gather all they come near ; they collect heaps ; 
they sit among them, and sort them, and sing over them, 
and caress them, till they perish in their grasp. 

** This sweet lUay morning', 
The children are pulling, 
On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers." 

We see them coming wearily into the towns and villages, 
with posies half as large as themselves. We trace them 
in shady lanes, in the grass of far-off fields, by the treasures 
they havQ gathered and left behind, lured on by others 

16 • 
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still brighter. As they grow up to maturity, they assume 
in their eyes new characters and beauties. Then they are 
strown around them, the poetry of the earth. They be- 
come invested, by a multitude of associations, with innu- 
merable spells of power over the human heart ; they are 
to us memorials of the joys, sorrows, hopes and triumphs 
of our forefathers ; they are, to all nations, the emblems 
of youth in its loveliness and purity. 

The ancient Greeks, whose souls preeminently sympa- 
thized with the spirit of grace and beauty in every thing, 
were enthusiastic in their love, and lavish in their use, of 
flowers. Something of the same spirit seems to have pre- 
vailed amongst the Hebrews. "Let us fill ourselves," 
says Solomon, <' with costly wine and ointments ; and let 
no flower of the spring pass by us. Let us crown our- 
jselves with rose-buds before they be withered." 

But, amongst that solemn and poetical people, they were 
commonly regarded in another and higher sense ; they were 
the favorite symbols of the beauty and fragility of life. 
Man is compared to the flower of the field ; and it is added, 
" the grass withereth, the flower fadeth." But of all the 
poetry ever drawn from flowers, none is so beautiful, none is 
so suyUme, none is so imbued with that very spirit in which 
they vm^ made, as that of Christ: "And why take ye 
thought for raiment ? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow : they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet 
I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith !" 

The sentiment built upon this— entire dependence on 
the goodness of the Creator — is one of the lights of our 
. ^stence, and could only have been uttered by Christ ; 
' but we have here also the expression of the very. spirit of 
- beauty in which flowers were created ; a spirit so bound- 
less and overflowing, that it delights to enliven and adorn 
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with these creatures of sunshine the solitary places of the 
earth ; to scatter them by myriads over the very desert 
" where no man is ; on the wilderness where there is no 
man ;" sending rain ** to satisfy the desolate and waste 
ground, and to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring 
fcrth." 
In our confined notions, we are often led to wonder why 

" Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its frag-rance on the desert air j" 

why beauty, and flowers, and fruit, should be scattered so 
exuberantly where there are none to enjoy them. But the 
thoughts of the Almighty are not- as our thoughts. He 
sees them ; he doubtlessly delights to behold the beauty 
of his. handiwork, and rejoices in that tide of glory which 
he has caused to flow wide through the universe. And 
how often does the gladness of uninhabited lands refresh 
the heart of the solitary traveller ! When the distant and 
sea-tired voyager suddenly descries the blue mountain-tops, 
and the lofty crest of the palm-tree, and makes some green 
and pleasant island, where the verdant and blossoming 
forest boughs wave in the spicy gale, where the living 
waters leap from the rocks, and millions of new aad re- 
splendent flowers brighten the fresh sward, what' then is 
the joy of his heart ! 

To Omnipotence, creation costs not an effort; but to the 
desolate and the weary, how immense is the happiness 
thus prepared in the wilderness ! Who does not recollect 
the exultation of Vaillant over a flower in the torrid wastes 
of Africa 1 — a magnificent lily, which, growing on the 
banks of a river, filled the air far around with its delicious 
fragrance, and, as he observes, had been respected by all 
the animals of the district, and seemed defended even b^ 
its beauty: The affecting mention of the influence of ft 
flower upon his mind in a time of suffering and despon- 
dency, in the heart of the same savage continent, by 
Mungo Park, is familiar to every one. 
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LESSON XCVIIL 



Effects of a good Oavemment. — ^Algernon Sidney. 

Men love their country when the good of every particu- 
lar man is comprehended in the public prosperity, and the 
success of their achievements is improved tp the general 
advantage. They undertake hazards and labors for the 
government, when it is justly administered ; when inno- 
cence is safe, and virtue honored ; when no man is dis- 
tinguished from the vulgar, but such as have distinguished 
themselves by the bravery [goodness] of their actions. They 
do not spare their persons, purses or friends, when the public 
powers are employed for the public benefit. They imprint 
the like affections in their children from their infancy. 

The discipline of obedience in which the Romans were 
bred, taught them to command ; and few were admitted 
to the magistracies of inferior rank, till they had given 
such proof of their virtue as might deserve the supreme 
rank. Cincinnatus and Fabius Maximus were not made 
dictators that they might learn the duties of the office, 
but because they wer« judged to be of such wisdom, valor, 
integrity and experience, that they might be safely trusted 
with the highest power ; and, whilst the law reigned, 
not one was advanced to that honor, who did not fully 
answer what was expected from him. The city was a 
perpetual spring of such men, as long as liberty lasted ; 
but that was no sooner overthrown, than virtue was torn 
up by the roots ; the^people became base and sordid ; the 
small remains of the nobility slothful and effeminate; 
and their Italian associates becoming like them, the em- 
pire, whilst it stood, was only sustained by the strength of 
Ibreigners. 

It is absurd to impute this to the change of times ; lor 
time changes nothing ; and nothing was changed in those 
times but the government, and that changed all things. 
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This is not aceidental^ but according to the rules given to 
nature by God, imposing upon all things a necessity of 
following their causes! That society of men which con- 
stitutes a government upon the foundation of justice, virtue 
and the common good, will always have men to promote 
those ends ; and that which intends the advancement of 
one man's desires and vanity, will abound in those thttt 
will foment them. Such as live under a good disci- 
pline, and see that all benefits procured to the country 
by virtuous acticHis redound to the honor and advantage 
of themselves, their children, friends and relations, con- 
tract from their infancy a love to the public, and look 
upon the common concernments as their own. 
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LicomprehensihiUty of God no Argument against his Ex» 

istence. — ^Ralph Cudworth. 

Though we cannot fully comprehend the Deity, nor 
exhaust the infiniteness of his perfection, yet we may have 
an idea or a conception of a Being absolutely perfect, as 
we may approach near to a mountain, and' touch it with 
our hands, though we cannot encompass it all round, and 
clasp it withiii our arms. Whatsoever is in its own nature 
absolutely inconceivable is nothing ; but not whatsoever is 
not fully comprehensible by our imperfect understandings. 

It is true, indeed, that the Deity i»nnore incomprehensi- 
ble to us than any thing else whatever, which proceeds from 
the fulness of his being and perfection, and from the tran- 
scendency of his brightness; but for the very same reason 
may it be said also, in some sense, that He is more knowaUe 
and conceivable than any thing ; — ^as the sun, though, by 
reason of its excessive splendor, it dazzle our weak sight, 
yet, notwithstanding, is far more visible^ also, than any 
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c^ the small^ mistj stars. Where there is more of lights 
there is more of Tisibiii^y ; so where there is more of entity^ 
reatity and perfection, there is more'of conceptibility ; such 
an object filling up the mind more^ and acting more strong- 
ly upon it. Were there nothing incomprehensible to us^ 
who are but contemptible parts and small atoms of the 
universe, were there no other being in the world but what 
our finite and imperfect understandings could fathom, then 
there could be nothing absolutely and infinitely perfect, 
that is, no God. 



LESSON C. 
The Twenty-second of I>ecem5er.-^BRYANT. 

* 

Wild was the day ; the wintry sea 

Moaned sadly on New England's strand, 

When first the thoughtful and the free— 
Our fathers — trod the desert land. 

They little thought how pure a light, 

With years, should gather round that day ; 

How love should keep their memories bright, 
How wide a realm their sons should sway. 

Green are their bays ; but greener still 

Shall round their spreading fame be wreathed, 

And regions now untrod shall thrill 

With reverence, when their names are breathed. 

Till where the sun, with softer fires, 

Tjooks on the vast Pacific's sleep, 
The children of the pilgrim sires. 

This hallowed day like us shall keep. 
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LESSON CI. 

« • 

Prospects of tie United 8tates, — James Goum. 

^ OuK present condition^ as a people, is a subject of just 
congratulation ; and our future destiny is committed^ under 
Providence, to our own care. We have advantages, pos- 
sessed, to an equal extent, by no other people on the globe, 
for a high career in intellectual improvement. Our un- 
limited freedom of inquiry, of opinion and of enterprise ; 
our free and frequent intercourse with every region of the 
earth; a language more widely extended and known, 
throughout the world, than any other living tongue ; a 
freedom of competition which enables the humblest citizen 
to aspire to the Jiighest distinctions ; and the general pros- 
perity and increasing resources of our country ; all these, 
combined, present peculiar facilities and scope for exer- 
tion and emulation in every useful pursuit 

But, above all, the age in which we live, and the exist- 
ing state of the world, bring with them irresistible motives 
to exertion in the cause of liberal and useful knowledge. 
There are certain periods, in which the human mind is 
excited, by an almost simultaneous and universal impulse, 
to unusual activity ; and such is the period which we, 
this day, witness. The present is, preeminently, an age 
of inquiry and enterprise, of discovery, of invention and 
of universal improvement It is an age full of destiny ; 
and, if we are just to ourselves, of most auspicious omen 
to our country. 

The present generation has introduced a new era in 
science and productive industry. Liberal knowledge and 
the useful arts are now pursued to an extent far surpass- 
ing all former example ; the general scale of learning is 
enlarged ; and, even in these latter days, sciences unhunm 
to our fathers have sprung into life. Mineralogy, geology, 
galvanism, statistics, political economy, and the mod^m 
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system of chemistrj, may all be regarded as new, or recent, 
fiMsiences. That great desideratum^ the loBgitude» has, 
virtually, and to most practical purposes, been discovered, 
by the invention of the chronometer: the physical and 
abstract sciences' and general literature are steadily ad- 
vancing ; geographical discovery is prosecuted with a zeal 
and perseverance which yield neither to the rigors of an 
arctic climate, nor to the terrors pf an African desert ; 
every mountain and •valley, in both hemispheres, is a 
scene of scientific research ,- and universal learning, in 
its numerous departments, is rapidly extending its limits 
and augmenting its stores. 

To the honor of our country, she has, thus far, partaken 
largely of the spirit of the age. And what a noble field 
f)r exertion and - improvement now lies before her ! In 
commerce she is second only to a single nation. Her 
internal resources are inexhaustible ; and Hin native enter- 
prise she yields to no nation on the globe. With a 
population doubling in the lapse of a single generation ; 
and almost boundless territory, of which the shores are 
washed by two oceans, and comprehending nearly every* 
variety of soil and climate ; with the freest civil institu- 
tions existing, and a people intelligent and addicted to 
inquiry ; it may, surely, be said of her, if of any nation 
visited by the sun, that the means of achieving greatness 
and glory are at her own command. While her external 
commerce visits every shore, a spirit of internal improvo- 
ment has gone forth which nothing can resist. In the 
mean time, her frontier settlements are rapidly advancing 
their limits; her population is pressing to the farthest 
barrier of the west ; and the silent and desolate shores 
of the Pacific will soon resound with the chewing voice 
of industry, and beam with the light of science. Those 
neglected regions, hitherto the wastes of nature, are 
shortly to become the abodes of knowledge, imd wealth, 
and civilized life. 

The faculties of the human mind are, at the present 
17 
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time, in a state of strenuous and emulous aetivity ; and 
the circumstances of the world afford the amplest scope 
and highest encouragement to intellectual exertion. An 
unexampled spirit of enterprise is continually opening 
new sources of improvement in every department of 
knowledge and every useful pursuit. By the enlarged 
and still extending intercourse of mankind, every valui^ 
ble invention and 4iscovery is speedily transmitted 
" fifom sea to sea, and from shore* to shore ;" and the 
present generation may gratefully hail the arrival of that 
auspicious period of wiiich it was predicted, of old, that 
" many should run to and fro, and knowledge should be 
increased.'^ 
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Conversation in a Library, — Jane Taylor. 

•« A FATHER and his son, having passed some hours very 
agreeably in surveying the various magnificent apartments 
of a nobleman's <eeat, sat down to rest awhile in the spap 
cious and well-fUrnished library, which was celebrated as 
containing as complete a collection of ancient and modern 
literature as any private one in the country. -As their 
eyes wandered leisurely over this curious congregated 
mass of human thought, reflections natural on such an oo- 
casion passed silently in the mind of each, and at length 
gave rise to the following conversation, which, should it 
prove somewhat desultory, the candid reader will please 
to remember that the speakers were fatigued. 

Ihther. What think you, Arthur — ^should such a sight 
as this impress us most forcibly with the greatness or the 
littleaess of the mind of man? 

Jbfhur. With its greatness, surely, should it not? for 
irhat an immense number of clever men must have lived 
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in the worid to write such a number of books ! and ho% 
very clever some of them were I 

Father, They were so^ indeed, compared with other 
men ; but the question is, whether the united ingenuity 
and cleverness of all mankind does not rather tend to 
cncpose the narrow bounds of human knowledge, and the 
feeble powers of the human intellect, than to exalt them. 
It is, indeed, the conclusion whicb the wisest of men, and 
the most profound philosophers have come to, as the result 
of their most laborious researches in the pursuit of truth 
and knowledge, that the more they know, the more they 
discover how little can be known. 

Arthur. But still, what very usefhl and ingenious dis- 
coveries have been made in science and philosophy I 

Father. That is true ; and it is one proof of the good 
sense apd superior light of modern times, that the re- 
searches of science are now confined to practical pur- 
poses, and such as are of real utility ; while vague 
hypothesis and barren speculation are abandoned. But 
then this very circumstanceflhows that the liaeiited extent 
of man's powers and operations is acknowledged by coq^ 
mon consent. 

Arthur, What an immense sum all these books itost 
have cost ! It is at least one advantage of being rich-s- 
having it in one's power to possess such a capital library. 

FcUher, Indeed it is : however, it is gratifying to re- 
flect that the choicest productions of literature are by no 
means confined to the opulent ; for, although persons in 
moderate circumstances cannot enjoy the indulgence and 
luxury of possessing such a complete collection, yet the 
few works of the few great geniuses that have appeared 
in the world are so easily procured, as to be within the 
reach of most persons who are capable of appreciating 
them. There is no monopoly or aristocracy in literature. 
Its richest treasures are generally and easily accessible. 
It is really a curious, and certainly a gratifying titaught, 
that the subhme imaginings of our greatest poet — ^those 
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Noughts which were produced at such an incalculabfe 
' expense of mental labor — are contained in so small a com- 
pass (as, indeed, afi sublime imaginings must be) that they 
may be procured for a sum that any decent lad may soon 
save from his weekly allowance. Thus it is, by the kind 
and wise arrangements of Providence, that, while great 
riches and worldly honor are the portion only of a few, 
and unattainable, geneially speaking, by those who have 
them not ; yet that all that is of intrinsic worth- in this 
world — ^knowledge and virtue-^are placed within the reach 
of every one who diligently seeks them. For with regard 
to the most important and interesting discoveries of 
science, the grand results are known even to the vulgar ; 
and the most material facts are of no difficult access. If 
it were necessary to possess all these books, and in their 
splendid bindings too, in ordef to know what Newton 
discovered, or to enjoy what Milton thought, gold would, 
indeed, attain a value and a dignity which no image or 
superscription whatever has yet stamped upon it. 

Arthur, "When one is looking at such a number of 
liobks, it is amusing to observe what very different suIk 
jects different writers have chosen. 

Father i Yes, and it is well they have. We are apt 
to f^el discontent, and sometimes contempt, when we 
meet with people whose tastes, pursuits and opinions 
differ widely from our own; yet to this circumstance 
(the vast variety of tastes, pursuits and opinions that 
exists amongst men) is chieHy to be attributed the pro- 
gress that has been made in useful knowledge. Only 
suppose that all thinking men had been of one opinion 
on every point of philosophy, and exactly agreed on all 
matters of taste, how little stimulus would there have been 
to thought and invention ! and what a dull uniformity in 
the few writings that would have been produced ! Noth- 
ing, therefore, is more narrow or illiberal, than to regret 
the diversity of opinion and taste that exists ; since it is 
the grand means which Providence has appointed for 
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keeping the human mind from stagnation, and for elicit- 
ing truth. We should, therefore, learn not only to tolerate 
but to respect the views and predilections of other people, 
however they may differ from our own. 

Arthur, Yet surely we ought to regret it when we 
think, and are almost sure, that people are in the wrong? 

Father, We ought to be very sure of that, indeed, be- 
fore we even regret it :• there are, however, some errors 
of opinion, which are so injurious in their consequences, 
and which show such a perversion of mind in those who 
hold them, that we ought not only to regret but to coun- 
teract them by every fair and gentle means in our power. 
But there are very widely differing opinions, on less essen- 
tial points, amongst persons of equal piety, learning and 
genius ; and while it is both curious and instructive to 
observe this, it is, at the* same time, most consoling and 
satisfactory to remark how, in all things most important, 
the wise and good agree. Observe that large compart- 
naent opposite to us, entirely occupied by works on divin- 
ity. Doubtless there is much error and m^ch lumber 
mingled there with what is valuable and true. Yet, with 
respect to all those amongst these writers who may be 
fairly called men of piety, what a happy harmony would, 
after all, be found to exist in their sentiments ! There is, 
indeed, no consideration more satisfact(»ry to the inquir- 
ing mind, than this universal agreement of good men, in 
opinion ahd experience, on essential points. Nor is there 
2tny reflection more impressive than to consider the .weight 
of argument and force of persuasion which their united 
testimony affords, as to the importance of the subjects on 
which they write. Thus the very sight of these books 
preaches silently as persuasive and eloquent a sermon as 
can be heard from any pulpit. 

Arthur. Then, father, it seems one may, by a little 
reflection, get more good from the outside of a book than 
many people do from its contents. 

Father, Why truly, it is more profitable to reBect 
17 • 
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without reading, than to read without reflecting. But Yet 
us suppose that all the forcihle arguments, lively tepre- 
sefttations, affecting appeals — all the warnings, tfareaten- 
ings,^ invitations, persuasions, that the piety, benevolence 
and genius of these various writers have employed (with 
their "diversity of gifts, but the same spirit") in remind- 
ing mankind of the infinite importance of their eternal 
interests — suppose, I say, that all this mass of persuasion 
could be collected into a focus, and with its united force 
bear upon the mind — ^would not the effect be overpower- 
ing? — and yet this would be no false impression ; nothing 
more than the real nature of the case would justify ; no 
more than we should constantly feel if our minds were 
not blinded with sin, and rendered strangely insensible 
by earthly objects. 

Arthur, But how wduld it be possible to retain such 
a strong impression, supposing one- could feel it for a 
moment 1 

^ Fathev^ We must remember that, after all, no power 
of human eloquence, nor all its powers united, would be 
sufficient to enlighten the darkness of the mind of man. 
But one ray of light from above— one powerful word from 
Him who can open the eyes of the understanding, and 
cause things to be " spiritually discerned," will instantly 
effect the li«5)pj^ purpose. Therefore, however diligent 
we might be in using and improving every means for 
exciting profitable impressions, all would be vain, unless 
4ve are perpetually seeking this all-powerful influence. 
But if we do ask and seek it earnestly, God will assur- 
edly bestow it ; even that habitual impression of the supe- 
rior importance of our future and eternal interests which 
constitutes a spiritual mind, and which will cause our 
affections and conversation to be in heaven. 

Arthur, There are many books not exactly on reli- 
gious subjects, that yet are very profitable. 

Father, Yes ; and this is the case even with the writ* 
ings of some men who were wholly ignorant of true reli- 
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gion, and which afibrds, indeed, an additional argument 
in favor of it. Men of thought, wisdom anid genius, in 
the darkest times, have borne witness to the truth of t&e 
divine declaration, that ^' wisdom excelleth foDy, as ifiuch 
as light excelleth darkness." The laws of God, written 
in the hearts and consciences even of them who " knew 
not God," are thus vindicated and enforced ; so that 
when, either in thought, word or action, we offend against 
them, we at the same time oppose the combined sense, 
wisdom, experience, and the general testimony of all 
mankind. 

Solomon, I dare -say, was never in such a library as 
this; yet he expresses a sentiment which is very suitable 
on such an occasion, when he sums up all the sage refleo- 
tions he had been making on the vanity of the world, in 
this concise sentence : — " Of making many books there 
is no end :" (he would, indeBd,'have thought so, if he had 
lived in these days !) — and he evidently spoke from expe- 
rience, \^hen he added, *' that much study is a weariness 
to the flesh." " Let us then," he says, " hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter ; — Fear God, and keep his 
c6mmandments, for this is the whole duty and the whole 
wisdom of man." 
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M. Si C, — ^Charles Sfrague. 

I KNEW that we must part — day afler day, 
I saw the dread destroyer win his way ; 
That hollow cough first rang the fatal knell, 
As on my ear its pipphet-warning fell ; 
Feeble and slow thy once light footstep grew, 
Thy wasting cheek put on death's pallid hue. 
Thy thin, hot hand to mine more weakly clung, 
Each sweet " Good night" fell fainter from thy tongue. 
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I knew that we must part — ^no power could save 

Thy quiet goodness from an early grave : 

Those -eyes so dull, though kind each glance they cast. 

Looking a sister's fondness to the last ; 

Thy lips so pale, that gently pressed my cheek ; 

Thy voice — alas ! thou couldst but try to speak ;*^ 

All told thy doom, I felt it at my heart; 

The shaft had struck — ^I knew that we must part. 

And we have parted, Mary — ^thou art gone 1 
Gone in thy innocenfip, meek-sufiering one. 
Thy weary spirit breathed itself to sleep 
So peacefully, it seemed A sin to weep, 
In those fond watchers who around thee stood. 
And felt, even then, that God, even then, was good. 
Like stars that struggle through the cloud of night. 
Thine eyes one moment caught a glorious light, 
• As if to thee, in that dread hour, 't were given 
To know on earth what faith believes of heaven ; 
Then, like tired breezes, didst thou sink to rest, 
Nor one, one pang the awful change confessed. 
Death stole in softness o'er that lovely face. 
And touched each feature with a ne'w-bom grace ; •* 
On cheek and brow unearthly beauty lay, 
And told that life's poor cares had passed away. 
In my last hour be Heaven so kind to me — 
I ask no more than this — ^to die like thee. 

But we have parted, Mary — ^thou firt dead ! 
On its last testing-place I laid thy head; 
Then, by thy coffin-side, knelt down and took 
A brother's farewell kiss and farewell look : 
Those marble lips no kindred kiss returned ; 
From those veiled orbs no glance responsive burned : 
Ah ! then I felt that thou hadst passed away. 
That the sweet face I gazed on was but clay ; 
And then came Memory, with her busy throng 
Of tender images, forgotten long ; 
Years hurried back, and, as they swifUy rolled, 
I saw thee, he§rd thee, as in days of old; 
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Sad and more sad each sacred feeling grew. 
Manhood was moved, and Sorrow claimed her due ; 
Thick, thick and fast the burning tear-drops started ; 
I tJirned away — and felt that we had parted. 

But not for ever — in the silent tomb, 
Where thou art laid, thy kindred shall find room : 
A little while, a few short years of pain, 
And, one by one, we'll come to thee again ; 
The kind old father shall seek out the place, 
And rest with thee, the youngest o^his race ; 
The dear, dear mother, bent with age and grief. 
Shall lay her head by thine in sweet relief^ 
Sister and brother, and that^aithful friend} 
True from the first, and tender to the end. 
All, all, in His good tim« who placed us here, 
To live, to love, to die and disappear, 
Shall come and make .their quiet bed with thee, 
Beneath the shadow of that spreading tree ; 
With thee to sleep, through death^s long, dreamless night, 
With thee to rise, and bless the morning light. 



LESSON CIV. 

Clouds, — Scientific Tracts. 

Clouds are collections of vapor in the aif, rendered 
visible by condensation. They seldom rise very high. 
Sometimes they rest upon the earth's surface, constituting 
what is termed fog. Sometimes they are a mile above 
the surface of the earth, sometimes more ; but they 
seldom rise higher than two or three miles. Very thin, 
fleecy clouds, however, sometimes rise to the height of 
four or five miles. But why do they not rise to the surface 
of the atmosphere ? — The density of the atmosphere rapidly 
decreases upwards. One half of the whol« quantity of 
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air is within about three miles firom the earth. Above thid 
height, the air is unable to support any considerable 
quantities of vapor. Hence we see the reason w^hy 
douds rise no higher, and why the thinnest and lightest 
rise highest. 

To an attentive observer the clouds present many in- 
teresting subjects of contemplation. Their ever-varying 
forms, their beautiful and richly variegated colors, and 
their silent motion, varying often in velocity and direction, 
while they furnish the poet with a field in which his fancy 
may rove delighted, also ^fibrd to the student of nature 
many an interesting theme for reflection. At one time, 
dark and portentous fancy might easily imagine them, the 
ruins of some ancient castle or time-worn tower; at 
another, they gather in beautiful and glorious forms around 
the path of the descending sun, and seem to vie with that 
luminary itself in splendor. Sometimes they move swiftly 
over the face of heaven, and soon recede from our view ; 
sometimes they seem to meet each other, and soon, like 
hasty travellers, pass each other by, without a sign of 
recognition. At one time, while we gaze upon them, they 
vanish ; at another, they gather into darker and heavier 
masses of settled gloom. Now they collect, now they 
disperse, — and now they change form and color with 
surprising rapidity. To the inquiring mind the question 
naturally occurs, What is the cause of all these varied 
appearances ? ^ The inquiry leads to careful observation ; 
and though, in many instances, that cause defies our 
search, yet, in many others, we are enabled to arrive at 
general principles and uniform relations, which enable us 
to anticipate the storm, and predict the time of its termi- 
^atiof. 

The principal circumstances which influence the form of 
clouds are the motion of the air, and the formation and con- 
densation of vapor. Substances so light as clouds readily 
change form, when subjected to greater atmospheric pres- 
sure on one side than on the other. Different portions of the 
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air move with different degrees of velocity. Hence clouds 
situated in these portions of air divide, collect and change 
form, according to the force acting upon them. Water- 
spouts are usually attended by a thick, black cloud, formed, 
probably, by the vapor condensed by opposite currents of air 
meeting. New accessions of vapor oflen change the form 
of clouds ; also the dissolving of vapor, or a diminution of 
its density. Sometimes, probably, a cloud meets with a 
stratum of air sufficiently warm to dissolve it. In this 
case, it will vanish by degrees. Difierent parts of a cloud 
may be in strata of air of different warmth or density. The 
cloud will then partly dissolve, and the part dissolved will, 
perhaps, rise and become visible in a higher portion of the 
air, where the heat is not sufficient to render it invisible. 
In the spring, it is oflen cloudy in the morning, and 
clear towards noon. The heat of the sun dissolves the 
moisture which arose in great quantities from the damp 
earth in the morning. 

Clouds near the horizon generally appear to extend mucl^ 
farther horizontally than perpendicularly. This is, prolv- 
ably, in part, an illusion. If the lower surface of a cloud 
is nearly parallel to the surface of the earth, its extent 
towards the zenith will appear much less than it really is, 
while this will not be the case with its extent in the direc- 
tion of the horizon. As it approaches the zenith, it will 
appear more nearly of its true dimensions. Hence clouds 
in the zenith seldom or never appear to be of this form. 
Clouds often move in opposite directions. Different por- 
tions of air oflen move in different directions above one 
another, on account of their being unequally rarefied by 
heat. They, of course, carry the clouds with them. 
This may be readily illustrated. If, in cold weather,' thd 
door of a warm room be opened a little, and a candle held 
near the bottom of the opening and another near the top, 
the flame will oflen be blown in opposite directions. The 
cold air rushes in at the bottom, and the warm air, being 
lighter, goes out at the top. 

The color of clouds depends on the rays of light which 
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they reflect Dark clouds often precede wind. But, 
although thej are seen before the wind is felt, they are 
not the cause, but the effect, of the wind.' As the wind 
moves on, it presses upon that portion of the air which 
has a Telocity less than its own, and by this pressure, and 
perhaps, also, by its greater coldness, condenses the vapcnr 
contained in it, and thus forms>a cloud. This cloud, being 
80 dense that little or no light can pass through it, appears 
black. And the degree of darkness depends on the den- 
sity of the vapor, or, ia other words, on the velocity of the 
wind, and the quantity of water in the portion of air com- 
. pressed. The beautiful colors that often adorn the sky at 
sunset, are caused by the cloud^reftecting the sun's light 
That redness of the sky in the morning, which is often 
regarded as* the precursor of a storm, probably results 
from the red rays of the sun passing through the vapor 
collected in the air. Light is composed of seven different- 
colored rays, possessing different degrees of force. These 
^oay be seen separate from each other in the rainbow. 
Of these the red rays have the greatest force or momen- 
tum. Hence, when the air is very full of vapor, the red 
rays have sufficient power to penetrate it, while the others 
have not. Many of the red rays, however, do not come 
directly from the sun, but are scattered in various direc- 
tions on striking the vapor, and thus the redness is diffused 
over a considerable space. 

Thunder clouds exhibit an appearance peculiarly strik- 
ing. To many they are objects of terror ; in a greater or 
less degree they arrest the attention of almost every one. 
These clouds are collections of vapor strongly electrified. 
They are generally very dense, and very near the earth. 
Frequently two clouds rise in different parts of the horizon, 
and move towards each other till they meet, at the same 
time rising up towards the zenith. When clouds in dif- 
ferent electrical states approach near each other, or when 
a strongly electrified cloud approaches near to the earth, 
the electricity is discharged in vast quantities and with 
tremendous violence, thus constituting what is termed 
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lightning ; while the concussion given to the surrounding 
air by its force, and the rushing together of the portions 
of air separated by its motion, causes thunder. This 
sound, reflected and reverberated among the clouds, pro- 
duces the long-continued and solemn roll, which forms 
one of the sublimest characteristics of a thunder-storm^. 

It is often imagined that lightning always moves towards 
the earth. But there is reason to suppose that discharges 
are sometimes made from the earth to the clouds, as well 
as from the clouds to the earth.— ^It is not di%:ult to 
measure the distance of thunder-clouds from the earth. 
Sound moves at the rate of eleven hundred and forty-two 
feet in a second ; light at the rate of about two hundred 
thousand miles in a second. The time in which light 
traverses so small a space as that between a thunder-cloud 
and any place from which the thunder can be heard, is 
so short that it need not be estimated. If, then, we mul<- 
tiply the number of seconds between the flash and the 
thunder by eleven hundred and forty-two, we have the 
distance of the cloud in feet. Hence, when a very short 
time elapses between the flash and the thunder, the dis- 
charge is very near. — There is a peculiar sublimity attend-, 
ing thunder-storms in mountainous regions. The traveller 
among the Andes frequ^tly hears the thunder roll, and 
sees the lightning flash from the clouds that gather around 
the hills far beneath him, while around his path, and on 
the heights above him, the sun is shining with unclouded 
splendor. 



LESSON CV. 

Ckaract&r of Professor Play fair. — ^Francis Jeffret. 

The same admirable taste which is conspicuous in his 
writings, or rather the higher principles from which that 
Uste was but an emanation, spread a charm over bis 
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whole life and conversation, and gave to the most learned 
philosopher of his day the manners and deportment of the 
most perfect gentleman. Nor was this in him the result 
merely of good sense and good temper, assisted by an early 
familiarity with good company, and a consequent knowl- 
td^of his own place and that of all around him. His good 
breeding was of a higher descent, and his powers of pleas- 
ing rested on something better than mere companionable 
^alities. With the greatest kindiffess and generosity of 
nature, ^e united the most manly firmness and tile highest 
principles of honor, — and the most cheerful ana social 
dispositions with the gentlest^ and steadiest aflTections. 
Such was the ftgcination of the perfect simplicity and 
mildness of his Huansers^ that the same tone and deport- 
ment seemed equally appropriate in all societies, and 
enabled him to delight the young and thfe gay with the 
same sort of conversation which instructed the learned 
and the grave. 

There never, indeed, was a man of learning and talent 
who appeared in society so perfectly free from all sorts of 
pretension or notion of his own importance, or so little 
solicitous to distinguish himself, or so sincerely willing to 
give place to every one else. Even upon subjects, which 
he had thorouglily studied, he w*s never in the least im- 
fmtient to speak^ and* spoke at all times without any tone 
of authority ; while, bo far from wishing to set off what he 
had to say by any brilliancy or emphasis of expression, 
it seemed generally as if he had studied to disguise the 
weight and originality of his jjjioughts under the plainest 
form of speech, and the most quiet and indifferent man- 
ner ; so that the profoundest remarks and subtlest obser- 
vations were often dropped, not only without any solicitude 
thai their value should be observed, but without any 
apparent consciousness that they possessed any. 

Though the most social of human beings, and the most 
disposed to encourage and sympathize with the gaiety and 
joviality of others, his own spirits were in general rather 
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cheerful than gay, or, at least, never rose to aijy turbu- 
lence or tumult of merriment ; and while he would listen - 
with the kindest indulgence to the more extravagant sal- 
lies of his younger friends, and prompt them by the 
heartiest apptobaticii^ his own satisfaction might generally 
be traced in a quiet and temperate smile, gradually nxan- 
tiing over his benevolent and intelligent features^ tsd 
lighting up the countenance of the sage with the expres- 
sion of the mildest »and mos| genuine philanthropy* JEt 
was wonderful, indeed, considering the measure of his 
own intellect, and the rigid and undeviating propriety of 

his own conduct, how tolerant he was of the defects* and 
■ > 

errors of other men. * \ 

Independent, in short, of his high attainments, Mr. 
Playfair was one of the most amtahl^ ixA estimable of men. 
Delightful in his manners, inflexible in his principles, and 
generous in his affections, he had all that could charm in 
society, or attach in private ; and whilst he enjoyed the ' 
free and unstudied conversation of intelligent associates^ 
they had at all times the assurance that he was a being 
, upon whose perfect honor and generosity they might rely, 
with the most implicit confidence, in life and in death. 



LESSON CVI. 
Parallel between Leibnkz and Newton, — Playfair. 

For the variety of lus genius, and the extent of his 
research, Leibnitz is, pethaps, altogether unrivalled. A 
lawyer, a historian, an antiquary, a poet and a philolo- 
gist, — a mathematician, a metaphysician, a theologian^ 
and, I will add, a geologist, — ^he has in all these clwsECters 
produced works of great merit, and, in some o£ them, of 
the highest excellence. It is rare that original genius 
has 80 little of a peculiar direction, or is disposed to spat** 

4 
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ter its efforts over so wide a field. Though a man of 
great inventive powers, he occupied much of his time in 
works of mere labor and erudition, where there was noth- 
ing to invent, and not much of importance to discover. 

Newton did not aim at so wide a range. Fortunately 
* for himself and for the world, his genius was more deter- 
mined to a particular point, and' its effects were more 
concentrated. Their direction was to the accurate 
sciences, and they soon proved equally inventive in the 
pure and in the mixed mathematics. Newton ^ew how 
to transfer the truths of abstract science to the stndy of 
things actually existing, and, by returning in the opposite 
direction, to enrich the former by ideas derived from the 
latter. In experimental and inductive investigation, he 
was as great as in the pure mathematics, and his discove- 
ries were as distinguished in the one as in the other. In this 
double claim to renown, Newton stands yet unrivalled ; 
and though, in the pure mathematics, .equals may, per- 
haps, be found, no one, I believe, will come forward as his 
rival both in that science and in the philosophy of nature. 

His caution in adopting general principles ; his dislike 
to what was vague or obscure ; his rejection of all theories 
from which precise conclusions cannot be deduced ; and 
his readiness to relinquish those that depart in any degree 
from the truth, are, throughout, the characters of his 
philosophy, and distinguish it very essentially from the 
philosophy of Leibnitz. The characters now enumerated 
are most of them negative, but without the principles on 
which they are founded, invention can hardly be kept in 
the right course. The German philosopher was not fur- 
nished with them in the same degree as the English, and 
' hence his great talents have run very frequently to waste. 

It may be doubted, also, whether Leibnitz's great meta- 
physical acuteness did not sometimes mislead him in the 
stndy of nature, by inclining him to those reasonings 
which proceed, or affect to proceed, continually from the 
cause to the effect. The attributes of the- Deity were the 
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axioms of his philosophy ; and he did not reflect that this 
foondation, excellent in itself, lies much too deep for a 
structure that is to be raised by so feeble an architect as 
man ; or that an argument, which sets out with the most 
t>rofound respect to the Supreme Being, usually termi- ^ 
nates in the most unwarrantable presumption. • His rea- 
sonings from first causes are always ingenious ; but notb* 
ing can prevent the substitution of such causes for those 
that are physical and efficient, &om being one of the worst 
and moat fatal errors in philosophy. 

As an interpreter of nature, therefore, Leibnitz stands 
in no comparison with Newton. As to who benefited 
human knowledge most, no question can arise ; and if 
genius is to be weighed in this balance, it is evident which 
«oale must preponderate. Except in the pure mathe- 
matics, Leibnitz, with all his talents, made no material or 
permanent addition to the sciences. Newton, to equal 
inventions in mathematics, added the greatest discoveries 
. in the philosophy of nature ; and, in passing through his 
hands, mechanics, optics and astronomy were not merely 
improved, but renovated. No one ever lefl knowledge 
in a state so different from that in which he found it. 
Men were instructed not only in new truths, but in new 
methods of discovering truths. They were made ac- 
quainted with the great principle which connects to- 
gether the most distant regions of space, as well as the 
most remote periods of duration ; and which was to lead 
to future discoveries, far beyond what the wisest or most 
sanguine could anticipate. 
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Genius of Laplace. — ^Professor Platfair. 

The work of Laplace affords an example, which is yet 
solitary in the history of human knowledge, of a theory 
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entirely complete ; one that has not only accounted for 
all the phenomena that were known, but that has discoF- 
ered many before unknown, which observation has since 
liiC<)gnized. 

' ■ In this theory, not only the elliptic motion of the 
planets, »elative!y to the sun, but the irregularities pro- 
duced by their mutual action, whether of the primary on 
the primary, or of the primary on the secondary, or of the 
secondary on one another, are all deduced from the prin- 
ciple of gravitation, that mysterious power, which unites 
the most distant regions of space, and the most remote 
periods of duration. To this we must add the great 
truths brought into view, and fully demonstrated, by tracing 
the action of the same power through all its mazes ;-*-th9t 
all the inequalities in our system are periodical ; that, hf 
a fixed appointment in nature, they are each destined tfi^ 
revolve in the same orderf and between the same limits ,* 
that the mean distances (ff tYie planets from the sun,^nd 
the time of their revolutiodrrojindthstlKHdy, are suscep- 
tible of no change whatsoever ; that onr system is thus 

y secured against natural decay, order and rej^idlrity pre- 
served in the midst of so many disturbing causes, and 
anarchy and misrule eternally ptioicribed. 

The work where this subliotti picture is delineated, 
does honor, not to the author Qnly, but to the human race, 
and marks, undoubtedly, the highest point to which man 
has yet ascended in the scale of intellectual attaiiunent. 
The glory, therefore, of hsving produced this tnofk (the 
Mecanique Celeste) belongs not to the author alone^ but 
must be shared, in various proportions, among the philos- 
ophers and mathemattcians of tU ages. Their efforts, 
from the age of Euclid and Archimedes to the time of 
Newton and Laplace, have all been required to the 8c* 
•omplishment of this great object ; they have been all 
necessary to form one man for the author, and a few for 
the readers, of the work before ug. tS^ety math^'matici&ll 
who has extended the bounds of his science ; every as- 
tronomer who has added to the number of f^Qts, and who 
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has increased the accuracy of observation ; every artist 
who has improved the construction of the instruments of 
astronomy — all have cooperated in preparing a state of 
knowledge in which such a hook could exists and m 
which its merit could be appreciated. They have col- 
lected the materials, sharpened the tools, or constructed 
the engines employed in the great edifice, founded by 
Newton, and completed by Laplace. 

In this estimate we detract nothing from the merit of 
the author himself; his originality, his invention and 
comprehensive views are above all praise ; nor can any 
man boast of a higher honor than that the genius of the 
human race is the only rival of his fame.* 



LESSON CVIII. 
The Ocean wn ^tn^fff^ flf Eternity. — ^Bybon. 

RoLL.%Dj thou deep and dark blue ocean — ^roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the eart^ ^mxh fuin — his control 

Stops with the shoii ; — upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all tl^ deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths wiili bubbling groan, 
WitkXit a grave, unknell«d^ unooffined and unknown. 

His steps are not upoji thy pathut— thy fields 

Are not a spoil for huQr~^tt ^^^^ ^^ 
* 

* Professor Playfair said that the number of those in Great Britain wlk) 
could read the work of Laplace, with any tolerable facility, did not exie^ 
two or three in London and the military schools in its vicmity, the Hpaa^ 
anmber at each of tbe two Eiuj^h universities, and perhaps four in Seo^ 
land-^about twelve in all. This work is now in the process of translation 
by Dr. Bowditch of Boston. Two volumes have been published. 
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And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy hosom to the skies, 

And send'st him, shiiering in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haply liea 

His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : — ^there let him Tay. 

The armaments which thundernstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremlble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war, — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, * 
They melt into thy yest of waves, which mar 
Alike the armada's pride^ or spoils of Trafalgar. 
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Thy shores are empires, changed in all' save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what aoe tjiey 1 

Thy waters wasted them while they wer« free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores'tjbey^ 
The stranger, slave or savage ; their dicay 

Has dried up reahns to deaeits : — ^not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy 'ijild waves' play — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests f in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless, endless, and subliibe— 
The image of Eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible ;^ven from out thy slime 
The mdpsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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LESSON CIX, 
Ckaracter of Dugald Stewart. — Sir James Mackintosh. 

DuoALD Stewart was the son of Dr. Matthew Stewart, 
professor of mathematics in the university of Edinburgh ; 
a station immediately before filled by Maclaurin, on the 
recommendation of Newton. He was born in 1753. He 
was educated in Edinburgh, and he heard the lectures of 
Reid at Glasgow. He was eirly associated with his father 
hi the duties of the mathematical professorship ; and, dur- 
ing the absence of Dr. Ferguson as secretary to the com* 
missiopers sent to conclude a peace with the United States, 
be occupied the chair of moral philosophy. He was ap- 
pointed to the profesi^rship on the resignation of Fer- 
guson. 

This office, filled in immediate successioa by Ferguson, 
Stewart and Brown, received R lustre from their names, 
which it owed in no degree to its modest exterior or its lim- 
ited a^vanteg^s ; and was rendered by them the highest 
dignity in th^ humble, but not obscure, establishments of 
Scottish literature. The lectures of Mr. Stewart, for a quar- 
ter of a century, rendere4 il famous through every country 
where the light of reason Svas allowed to penetrate. Per- 
haps few men ever lived who poured into the breasts of 
youth a more fervid and yet reasonable love of liberty, of 
truth, and of virtue. How many are still alive, in different 
countries, and in every rank to which education reaches, 
who, if they accurately examined their own minds and 
lives, would not ascribe much of whatever goodness and 
happiness they possess, to tha early impressions of his 
gentle and persuasive eloquence 1 He lived to see his 
disciples distinguished among the lights and ornaments 
of the council and the senate. He had the consolation 
to be sure that no words of his promoted the growth of an 
impure taste, of an exclusive prejudice, of a jnalevolent 
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passion. Without derogation from his writings, it may 
be said that his disciples were among his best works. 

He, indeed, who may justly be said to have cultivated an 
extent of mind which would have otherwise remained 
barren, and to have contributed to raise^ virtuous disposi- 
tions where the natural growth might have been useless 
or noxious, is not less a benefactor of mankind, and may, 
indirectly y be a larger contributor to knowledge than the 
author of great works, or even the discoverer of important 
truths. The system of conveying scientific instruction to 
a large audience by lectures, from which the English 
universities have in a great measure departed, renders his 
qualities as a lecturer a most important part of his merit 
in a Scottish university, which still adheres to the general 
method of European education. 

Probably no modern ever exceeded Mr. Stewart in that 
species of eloquence which springs from sensibility to lit- 
erary beauty a^^d moral eloquence ; which neither obscures 
science by prodigal ornament, nor disturbs the serenity 
of patient attention; but, though it rather calms and 
soothes the feelings, yet exalts the genius, and insensibly 
inspires a reasonable enthusiasm for whatever is good 
and fair. 

Few writers rise with more grace from a plain ground- 
^ work to the passages which require greater animation or 
embellishment. He gives to narrative, according to the 
precept of Bacon, the color of the time by a selection of 
happy expressions from original Writers. Among the se- 
cret arts by which he diffuses elegance over his diction, 
may be remarked the skill which, by deepening or bright- 
ening a shade in a secondary term, by opening partial or 
preparatory glimpses of a thought to be afterwards un- 
folded, unobservedly heightens the import of a word, and 
gives it a new meaning, without any offence, against old 
use. It is in this manner that philosophical originality 
may be reconciled to purity and stability of speech — ^that 
we may avoid new terms, which are the easy resource of 
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the unskilful or the indolent, and often a characteristic 
mark of writers who love their language too little to feel 
its peculiar excellences, or to study the art of calling 
f<arth its powers. 
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Aristotle, Bacon and Luther, — Dugald Stewart. 

The correction of one single prejudice has often been 
attended with consequences more important and extensive 
than could be produced by any positive accession to the 
stock of our scientific information. Such is the condition 
of man, that a great part of a philosopher's life must iie- 
cessarily be spent, not in enlarging the circle of his 
knowledge, but in unlearning the errors of the crowd, 
and the pretended wisdom of the schools ; and that the 
most substantial benefit he can bestow on his fellow-crea^ 
tures, as well as the noblest species of power to which he 
can aspire, is to impart to others the lights he has struck 
out by his meditations, and to encourage human reason, 
by his example, to assert its liberty. To what did the 
discoveries made by Luther amount, but to a detection of 
the impostures of the Homish church, and of absurdi- 
ties sanctioned by the authority of Aristotle ? Yet how 
tast the space which is filled by his name in the subse- 
quent history of Europe ! and how proud his rank among 
the benefactors of mankind ! I am doubtful if Bacon him* 
self did so much by the logical rules he gave for guiding 
the inquiries of his followers, as by the resolution with 
which he inspired them to abandon the beaten path of 
their predecessors, and to make excursions into regions 
untrodden before ; or if any of his suggestions concerning 
the plan of experimenting can be compared in value to 
his classification and illustration of the various prejudices 
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or idols which mifllead as from the pure worship of truths 
If the ambition of Aristotle has been compared, in the 
▼astness of its aim, and the plenitude of its success (and 
who can say that it has been compared unjustly ?), to that 
of his royal pupil who conquered the world, why under- 
value the efforts of those who first raised the standard of 
revolt against his universal and undisputed despotism? 
Speedily afler the death of Alexander, the Macedonian 
empire was dismembered among his principal officers. 
The empire founded by the philosopher continued one 
and undivided for the period of two thousand years. — 
In consequence of this slow and gradual emancipation 
of the mind, the means by which the final result has been 
accomplished attract the notice only of the reflecting in- 
quirer ; resembling, in their silent but irresistible operation, 
the latent and imperceptible influence of the roots, which, 
by insinuating themselves into the crevices of an ancient 
edifice, prepare its infallible ruin, ages before its fall ; or 
that of the apparently inert moisture, which is concealed 
in the fissures of a rock, when enabled, by the expansive 
force of congelation, to rend asunder its mass, or to heave 
it from its basis. 

As it is seldom, in such instances, easy to trace to par- 
ticular individuals what has resulted from their exertions, 
with the same precision with which, in physics or me- 
chanics, we refer to their respective inventors the steam- 
engine, or the thunder-rod, it is not surprising that the 
attention of the multitude should be so little attracted to 
the intellectual dominion of superior minds over the 
moral world; but the observer "must be blind, indeed, who 
does not perceive the vastness of the scale on which spec^ 
ulative principles, both right and wrong, have operated 
on the present condition of mankind ; or who does not 
now feel and acknowledge, how deeply the morals and th^ 
happiness of private life, as well as the order of political 
society, are involved in the final issue of the contest be- 
tween true and false philosophy. 
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LESSON CXL 
Influence of perverted Talents. — ^Professor Frisbie. 

Those compositions in poetry and prose which con- 
stitute the literature of a nation, the essay, the drama, the 
novel, it cannot be doubted, have a most extensive and 
powerful operation upon the moral feelings and character 
of the age. The very business of the authors of such 
works is, directly or indirectly, with the heart. Even 
descriptions of natural scenery owe^much of their beauty 
and interest to the moral associations they awaken. In 
like manner, fine turns of expression or thought often 
operate more by suggestion than enumeration. But 
when feelings and passions are directly described, or 
embodied in the hero, and called forth by the ii)oi46nts 
of a story, it is then that the magic of fiction and poetry 
is complete, that they enter in and dwell in the secret 
chambers of the soul, moulding it at will. 

' In these moments of deep excitement, must not a bias 
be given to the character, and much be done to elevate 
and refine, or degrlide and pollute, those sympathies and 
sentiments, which are the sources of much of our virtue 
and happiness, or our guilt and misery ? The danger is, 
that, in such cases, we do not discriminate the distinct 
action of associated causes. Even in what is presented to 
the senses, we are aware of the power of habitual combi- 
nation. An object naturally^disagreeable becomes beauti-* 
ful, because we have often seen the sun shine or the dew 
sparkle upon it, or it has been grouped in a scene of 
peculiar interest. Thus the powers of fancy and of taste 
blend associations in the mind, which disguise the origi- 
nal nature of moral qualities. 

A liberal generosity, a disinterested self-devotion, a 
powerful energy or deep sensibility of soul, a contempt of 
danger and death, are often so connected in story with 

19 
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the most profligate principles and manners, that the latter 
are excused and even sanctioned by the former. The 
impression which so powerfully seizes all the sympathies, 
is one ; and the ardent youth becomes almost ambitions 
of a character he ought to abhor. So, too, sentiments 
from which, in their plain form, delicacy would revolt, 
are insinuated with the charms of poetical imagery and 
expression ; and even the coarseness of Fielding is probiv- 
\Aj less pernicious than the seducing refinement of writers 
like Moore, whose voluptuous sensibility steals upon the 
heart, and corrupts its purity, as the moon-beams, in some 
climates, are believed #o poison the substances on which 
they fall. 

But in no productions of modern genius is the recipro- 
cal influence of morals and literature more distinctly seen 
than in those of the author of Childe Harold. His char- 
acte^'f^'^uced the poems, and it cannot be doubted that 
his poems are adapted to produce such a character. His 
heroes speak a language supplied not more by imagina- 
tion than consciousness. They are not those machines, 
that, by a contrivance of the artist, send forth a music of 
their own ; but instruments, through which he breathes 
his very soul, in tones of agonized sensibility, that cannot 
but give a sympathetic impulse to those who hear. 

The desolate misanthropy of his sftind rises and throws 
its dark shade over his poetry, like one of his ruined cas- 
tles; we feel it to be sublime, but we forget that it is a 
sublimity it cannot have, till it is abandoned by every 
thing that is kind, and peaceful, and happy, and its halls 
are ready to become the haunts of outlaws an4 ttf assins. 
Nor are his more tender and aflectionate passages those 
to which we can yield ourselves without a feeling of un- 
easiness. It is not that we. can, here and there, select a 
proposition false!or pernicious, but that he leaves an im- 
pression unfavorable to a healthful state of thought and 
feeling, peculiarly dangerous to the finest minds and most 
susceptible heartd. They are the scene of a summer 
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evening, where all is tender, and beautiful, and grand ; 
but the damps of disease descend with the dews of 
heaven, and the pestilent vapors of night are breathed 
in with the fragrance and balm, and the delicate and 
fair are the surest victims of its exposure. 



LESSON CXII. 

Verses an receiving his Mother's Picture, — Cowfeb. 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has passed' 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same, that oft in childhood solaCced me : *" *^ 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
" Grieve not my child, chase all thy fears away !" 
The meek intelligence of those*dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize,. 
Tiie art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, tfough unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honor, with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not wiHingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 
And, yihiie that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep me in Elysian rei^rie, 
A momentary dream that th(Ni art she. 

My mother ! when I learned |hat thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch, even then, life's journey just begun ? 
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Perhaps thoii gay'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile I * it answers — ^Yes. 

I heard the b«U tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, taming from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — ^It was. — Where thou art gone. 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more. 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wished, I long believed. 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow eVen from a Child. 

Thus many a sa^l to-morrow came and went. 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I leari;ied, at last, submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day oy day. 
Drew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bauble-coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped, 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand Other .themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly Visits to my chamber made. 
That thou might' st kno^ me i^afe and warmlylaid ; 
Thy morning bounties elte I left my home. 
The biscuit or coufe^ionary plum ; 
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The &agraut waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy OWD hand, till fresh they shone and glowed ; — 

All this, and, more endeatbg still than all, 

Thy constant flow of lore that knew no fall, .- 

Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks. 

That hvoor interposed too often makes ;— 

All this, atill legible in memory's page, 

And still te be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honors to thee as my numbers may ; — . 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 

Not scorned in heaven, though* little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with thy resture's tissued flowers, 
The rioiet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile), — 
Could those few pleasant days again appear. 
Might one wish bring them, would I. wish them here t 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. — 
But no— what here we call our life is suph. 
So little to be lovei, and thou ao much. 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
{The storms all weathered, and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-haven ed isle. 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
There sits, quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected 
While aits impregnated with 
Around her, fanning light hei 

So thou—cwith sails how swif) le shcwe, 

" Where tempests never beat 
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And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 
But me — scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distressed — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-'tossed, 
Sails ripped, seams opening. wide, and compass lost ; 
' And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Tet oh, the thought that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 
And now, farewell ! Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation's help^ not sought in vain, 
I seemed t' have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
T<p have renewed the joys that once were mine^ 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe* me left. 



LESSON CXIII. 

Vahie &f Classicai Learning, — ^Professor Frisbie. 

In our opinion there are many and great advantages to 
be derived from a study of the classics. It must be al- 
lowed, that even the commentators have not been without 
their use ; they have often thrown much light upon history, 
as well as thmr :aijthor $ slnd afforded great facilities to 
those who would seek, with higher views, what is really 
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valuable in the productions of Greece and Rome. At 
].hat early period of life, when the languages of these 
nations are usually learned, their study affords a useful 
discipline to the mind, which could not, perhaps, at that 
aige, be so well derived from any other source. 

In discovering the meaning of a passage, there is not 
only a vigorous exercise of the powers of invention and 
comprehension, but in that grammatical analysis of each 
sentence, which is necessary for this purpose, a constant 
process of reasoning is carried on. By translation, a 
youth, while he acquires that copiousness of expression so 
much' insisted on by Quinctilian, forms, at the same time^ 
the habit of nicely discriminating the import of words, 
and perceiving their minutest shades of difference, and this 
much more from the dead than living languages, because 
their idiom and modes of combination ,vary more from 
our own. 

The importance of the early formation of this habit will 
be obvious to those who consider that language is- not 
only the vehicle of our thoughts, when we impart them'io 
others, but the very body in which they appear to our- 
selves. We think in propositions, and in proportion to the 
propriety and definiteness of our words, will be those of 
our ideas. It is true, that, during the period we have men- 
tioned, many facts in geography, civil and even natural 
history, might be stored in the memory. But, not to men- 
tion that, especially with the children of the wealthy, there 
is time enough for all these, we hold it to be a maxim, 
that discipline, rather than knowledge, should be the object 
of education. 

We do not consider that youth as best taught who has ' 
read or knows the most, but him who carries into the world 
an understanding formed successfully to grapple with 
whatever subject may be proposed, and most able, in what- 
ever situation he may be placed, to think and act with 
sagacity, with truth and effect^ Thi& languages of the 
classics, once acquired, open to 4be ipilturer taste and 
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judgment all the stores of ancient wisdom, poetry and elo- 
quence. Nor is it a slight knowledge of the character 
tad manners of a people, their hahit of thinking and feel- 
ing, their progress in philosophy and morals, which may 
be obtained from the mere vocabulary and peculiar modes 
of expression prevalent among them. To be convinced 
of this, we have but to recollect how many ideas in intel- 
lectual and moral science, and even more in the relations, 
duties and endearments of domestic life, are, with their 
appropriate terms, common among us, which cannot be 
expressed in the language of the Romans. 



LESSON CXIV. 

Letter from Lord CoUingwood to his Daughter, 

I BECEivED your letter, my dearest child, and it made 
me very happy to find that you and dear Mary were well, 
and taking pains with your education. The greatest 
pleasure I have, amidst my toils and troubles, is in the 
expectation which I entertain of finding you improved in 
knowledge, and that the understanding which it has pleas- 
ed God to give you both has been cultivated with care and 
assiduity. Your future happiness and respectability in the 
world depend on the diligence with which you apply to the 
attainment of knowledge at this period of your life, and I 
hope that no negligence of your own will be a bar to your 
progress. When I write to you, my beloved child, so • 
much interested am I that you should be amiable, and 
worthy of the friendship and esteem of good and wise 
people, that I cannot forbear to second and enforce the 
instruction which you receive, by admonition of my own, 
pointing out to you the great advantages that will result 
from a temperate conduql and sweetness of manner to. aB 
people, on all occasions. 
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It does not follow that you are to coincide and agree in 
Opinion with every ill-judging person ; but, afler showing 
them your reason for dissenting from their opinion, your 
argument and opposition to it should not be tinctured by 
any thing offensive. Never forget, for one moment, that 
you are a gentlewoman ; and all your wwds and all your 
actions should mark you gentle. I never knew your 
mother — ^your dear, your good mother — say a harsh or a 
hasty thing to any person in my life. Endeavor to imitate 
her. I am quick and hasty in my temper ; my sensibility 
is touched sometimes with a trifle, and my expression of it 
sudden as gunpowder ; but, my darling, it is a misfortune 
which, not having been sufficiently restrained in my youth, 
has caused me much pain. It has, indeed, given me more 
trouble to subdue this natural impetuosity, than any thing 
I ever undertook. I believe that you are both mild ; but 
if ever you feel in your little breasts that you inherit a 
particle of your father's infirmity, restrain it, and quit 
the subject that has caused it, until your serenity be re- 
covered. 

So much for mind and manners : next for accomplish- 
ments. No sportsman ever hits a partridge without aiming 
at it ; and skill is acquired by repeated attempts. It is the 
same thing in every art : unless you aim at perfection, you 
will never attain it; but frequent attempts will make it 
easy. Never, therefore, do any thing with indifference. 
Whether it be to mend a rent in your garment, or finish 
the most delicate piece of art, endeavor to do it as perfectly 
as it is possible. When you write a letter, give it your 
greatest care, that it may be as perfect in all its parts as 
you can make it. Let the subject be sense, expressed in 
the most plain, intelligible and elegant manner of which 
you are capable. If, in a familiar epistle, you should be 
playful and jocular, guard carefully that your wit be not 
sharp, so as to give pain to any person ; and before you 
write a sentence, examine it, even the words of which it is 
composed,' that there be nothing vulgar or inelegant in 
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them. Remember, my dear, that your letter is the picture 
of your brains ; and those whose brains are a compound 
of folly, nonsense and impertinence, are to blame to ex- 
hibit them to the contempt of the world, or the pity of their 
friends. 

To write a letter with negligence, without proper stops, 
with crooked lines, and great flourishing dashes, is inele- 
gant ; it argues eitlier great ignorance of what is proper, 
or great indifference towards the person to whom it is 
addressed, and is, consequently, disrespectful. It makes no 
amends to add an apology, for having scrawled a sheet 
of paper ; of bad pens, for you should mend them ; or 
want of time, for nothing is more important to you, or to 
which your time can more properly be devoted. I think 
I can know the character of a lady pretty nearly by her 
hand-writing. The dashers are all impudent, however 
they may conceal it from themselves or others ; and the 
scribblers flatter themselves with the vain hope, that^ as 
their letter cannot be read, it may be mistaken for sense. 
I am very anxious to come to England, for I have lately 
been unwell. The greatest happiness which I expect 
there, is to find that my dear girls have been assiduous 
in their learning. 

May God Almighty bless you, my beloved little Sarah, and 
sweet Mary too. 



LESSON CXV. 
ImmortaUty, — Richard H. Dana. 

Blinded by passion, man gives up his breath. 
Uncalled by God. We look, and name it death. 
Mad wretch ! the soul ha^h no last sleep ; the strife 
To Qnd itself but wakes intenser life 
In the seif-torturing spirit Fool, give o*er ! 
Hast thou once been, yet think'st to be no more? 
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What ! life destroy itself? O, idlest dream 

Shaped in that emptiest thing — a doubter's scheme ! 

Think'st in an Universal Soul will merge 

Thy soul, as rain-drops mingle with the surge 1 

Or, no less skeptic, sin will have an end, 

And thy purged spirit with the holy blend < 

In joys as holy 1 Why a sinner now 1 

As falls the tree, so lies it. ^ shalt thou. 

God's Book, thou doubter, holds the plain record ; 

Bar' St talk of hppes and doubts against that Word ? 

Dar'st palter with it in a quibbling sense 1 

That Book shall judge thee when thou passest hence. 

Then, with thy spirit from the body freed, 

Thou'lt know, thou'lt see, thou'lt feel, what's life indeed. 

Bursting to life, thy dominant desire 
Will upward flame, like a fierce forest fire ; 
Then, like a sea of fire, heave, roar and dash — 
KoU up its lowest depths in w^ves, and flash 
A wild disaster round, like its own wo— 
Each wave cry, " Wo for ever !" in its flow. 
And then pass on ; — from far adown its path 
Send back commingling sounds of wo and wrath — 
Th' indomitable Will then know no sway : — 
God calls — ^man, hear Him ; quit that fearful way ! 

Come, listen to His voice who died to save 
Lost man, and raise him from his moral grave ; 
From darkness showed a path of light to heaven ; ^ 

Cried, " Rise and walk ; thy sins are all forgiven." 

Blest are the pure in heart Would'st thou be blest 1 
He'll cleanse thy spotted soul. Would'st thou find rest ? 
Around thy toils and cares he'll breathe a calm, 
And to thy wounded spirit lay a balm, 
From fear draw love ; and teach thee where to seek 
Lost strength and grandeur — with the bowed and meek* 

Come lowly ; He will help thee. Lay aside 
That subtile, first of evils — ^human pride. 
Know God, and so thyself; and be afraid 
To call aught poor or low that He has made. 
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Fear nought but sin ; love all but sin ; and learn 

How that in all things else thou may'st discern 

His forming, his creating power — ^how bind 

£arth, self and brother to th' Eternal Mind. 

Linked with th' Immortal, immortality 
Begins e'en here. For what is time to thee, 
To whose cleared sight the night is turned to day, 
And that but changing life, miscalled decay ? 
* Is it not glorious, then, from thy own heart 
To pour a stream of life 1 — ^to make a part 
With thy eternal spirit things that rot, — 
That, looked on ior a moment, are £>rgot, 
But to thy opening vision pass to take 
New forms of fife, and in new beauties wake 1 

To thee the falling leaf but fades to bear 
Its hues and odors to some fresher air ; 
Some passing sound floats by to yonder sphere, 
That soflly answers to thy listening ear. 
In one eternal round they go and come ; 
And where they travel, there hast thou a home 
For thy far-reaching thoughts. — O Power Divine, 
Has this poor worm a spirit so Yi^e thine 1 
Unwrap its folds, and clear its wings to go ! 
Would I could quit earth, sin, and care, and wo ! 
Nay, rather let me use the world aright : 
Thus make me ready for my upward flight. 



LESSON CXVI. 

The Crucifixion, — George Croly. 

City of God ! Jerusalem, 
Why rushes out thy living stream t 
The turbaned priest, the hoary seer, 
The Roman in his pride, are there ;^ 
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And thousands, tens of thousands, still 
Cluster round Calvary's wild hill. 

Still onward rolls the living tide, 

There rush the bridegroom and the bride ; 

Prince, beggar, soldier, Pharisee, 

The old, the young, the bond, the free ; 

The nation's furious multitude. 

All maddening with the cry of blood. 

'Tis glorious morn ; — from height to height 
Shoot the keen arrows of the light ; 
And, glorious in their central shower. 
Palace of holiness and power, 
The temple on Moriah's brow 
Looks like a new-risen sun below. 

But wo to hill, and wo to vale ! 
Against them shall come forth a waiil^; 
And wo to bridegroom and to bride ! 
For death shall on the whirlwind ride ; 
And wo to thee, resplendent shrine 1 
The sword is out for thee and thine. 

Hide, hide thee in the heavens, thou sun. 
Before the deed of blood is done ! 
Updn that temple's haughty steep 
Jerusalem's last angels weep ; 
They see destruction's funeral pall 
Blackening o'er Zion's sacred wall. 

Like tempests gathering on the shore, 
They hear the coming armies' roar ; 
They see in Zion's hall of state 

The sfen that maketh desolate — 

• 

The idol, standard, pagan spear, 
The tomb, the flame, the massacre. 
20 
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Still pours along the multitude, 

Still rends the heavens the shout of blood ; — 

But on the murderers' furious van 

Who totters on ? A weary man ; 

A cross upon his shoulders bound — 

His brow, his frame, one gushing wound. 

And now he treads on Calvary. 
What slave upon that hill must die ? 
What hand, what heart, in guilt imbrued. 
Must be the mountain vulture's food ? 
There stand two victims, gaunt and bare, 
Two culprit emblems of despair. 

Yet who the third ? The yell of shame 

Is frenzied at the sufferer's name ; 

Hands clenched, teeth gnashing, vestures torn. 

The curse, the taunt, the laugh of scorn. 

All that the Hying hour can sting, 

Are round thee now, thou thorn-crowned King ! 

Yet, cursed and tortured, taunted, spurned. 
No wrath is for the wrath returned, 
No vengeance flashes from the eye ; 
The sufferer calmly waits to die ; 
The sceptre reed, the thorny crown, 
Wake on that pallid brow no frown. 

This was the earth's consummate hour ; 
For this had blazed the prophet's power ; 
For this had swept the conqueror's sword, 
Had ravaged, raised, cast down, restored ; 
Persepolis, Rome, Babylon, 
For this ye sank, for this ye shone. 

Yet things to which earth's brightest beam 
Were darkness— earth itself a dream — 
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Foreheads on^which shall crowns be laid, 
Sublime, ,when sun and star shall fad 
Worlds upon worlds— -eternal things — 
Hung on thy anguish, King of kings ! 
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He dies, in whose high victory 
The slayer. Death himself, shall die ; 
He dies, by whose all-conquering tread 
Shall yet be crushed the serpent's head — 
From his proud throne to darkness hurled. 
The god and tempter of this world. 

He dies, creation's awful Lord, 

Jehovah, Christ, Eternal Word ; 

To come in thander from the skies ; 

To bid the buried world arise ; 

The earth his footstool, heaven his throne. 

Redeemer ! may thy will be done. 



LESSON CXVII. 

The Daisy in India, — James Montoomery. 

Supposed to be addressed, by the Rev. Dr. Carey, one of the Baptist mis- 
sionaries at Serampore, to the first plant of this kind, which sprung up 
unexpectedly in his garden, out of some English earth, in which' other 
seeds had been conveyed to him from England. Whh gr^at caie 
and nursing, the doctor has been enabled to perpetuate the daisy in 
India, as an annual only, raised, by seed preserved from season to 
season. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

My mother country's white and red ; 
In rose or lily, till this hour. 

Never to me such beauty spread. 
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Transplanted from thine islan<i^l)edy 

A treasure in a grain of earth, 

IStrajige as a spirit from the dead 

Thine embryo sprang to birth. 

r 

• 

Thrice welcome, little English flower I 

Whose tribe, beneath our natal skies, 
■ Shut close their leaves while vapors lower ; 

But, when the sun's gay beams arise, 
With unabashed but modest eyes, 

Follow his motion to the west, 
Nor cease to gaze, till daylight dies. 

Then fold themselves to rest. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

To this resplendent hemisphere. 
Where Flora's giant offspring tower. 

In gorgeous liveries, all the year 
Thou, only thou, art little here, 

Like worth unfriended and unknown. 
Yet to my British heart more dear 

Than all the torrid zone. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

Of early scenes beloved by me, 
While happy in my father's bower, 

Thou shalt the blithe memorial be. 
The fairy sports of infancy, 

Youth's golden age and manhood's prime, 
Home, country, kindred, friends — ^with thee 

I find, in this far clime. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

I'll rear thee with a trembling hand. 
O for the April sun and shower. 

The sweet May-dews of that fair land^ 
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Where daisi^ thick as star-light stand 
In every walk ! that here may shoot 

Thy scions, and thy buds expand, 
A hundred from one root. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

To me the pledge of hope unseen. 
When sorrow would my soul o'erpower, 

For joys that were, or might have been, 
I'll call to mind, how, fresh and green, 

I saw thee waking from the dust ; 
Then turn to heaven, with brow serene. 

And place in God my trust. 



LESSON CXVIII. 

Sabbath Scene in Hawaii. — C. S. Stewart. 

At an early hour of the morning, a single person, nere 
and there, or a group of three or four, wrapped in their 
large mantles of various hues, might be seen winding their 
way among the groves fringing the bay on the east, or 
descending from the hills and ravine on the north, toward 
the chapel : by degrees, their numbers increased ; till, in a 
short time, every path along the beach and over the uplands 
presented an almost uninterrupted procession of both sexes 
and of every age, all pressing to the house of God. 

Even to myself, it was a sight of surprise — surprise, not 
at the magnitude of the population, but that the object for 
which they were evidently assembling should b^ng to- 
gether so great a multitude. When at this very place, 
only four years ago, the known wishes and example of 
chiefs of. high authority, and the daily persuasion of 
teachers, added to motives of curiosity and novelty, could 
scarcely induce a hundred of the inhabitants to give an 
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irregular, careless and impatient attetidance on the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. But now — 

'< Like mountain IftrrenU pourin|^ to the main, 
From every glen a living stream came forth— 
From every hill in crowds they hastened down, 
To worship Him, who deigns, in humblest fane, 
(hi wildest shore, to meet the is^right in heart/' 

• 

The scene, as looked on in the stillness of a brightly- 
gleaming sabbath morning from our ship, was well calcu- 
lated, with its associations, to prepare the mind for strong ' 
impressions on a nearer view, when the conclusion of our 
own public worship should allow us to go on shore. Mr. 
Goodrich had apprized us, that he had found it expedient 
to hold the services of the sabbath — usually attended at 
all the other stations at nine o'clock in the morning and 
at four in the afte^-noon — both in the early part of the day, 
that all might have the benefit of tvvo sermons, and still 
reach their abodes before nightfall. For • 



tt 



Numbers dwelt remote, 



And first must traverse many a weary mile. 
To reach the altar of the God they love." 

It was arranged, that, on this occasion, the second ser- 
vice, should be postponed till about the time when the offi- 
cers should be at liberty to leave the ship. Though the 
services had commenced when we landed, large numbers 
were seen circling the doors without, from the impractica- 
bility of obtaining places. The house is an immense 
structure, capable of containing many thousands : every 
part was filled, except a small area in front of the pulpit, 
where seats were reserved for us, and .to which we made 
our way in slow procession, from the difficulty of finding a 
spot to place our feet without treading on the people, seated 
as closely almost as they could be stowed. 

As we entered, Mr. Goodrich paused in his sermon till 
we should be seated. I ascended the pulpit beside him. 
The suspense of attention in the people was only momen- 
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tary, notwithstanding the novelty to them of the laced 
coats, cocked hats, and other appenflages of naval uniform. 
I can scarcely describe the emotions experienced, in 
glancing an eye over the immenfle number — seated so 
thickly on the matted floor as to seem literally one mass of 
heads covering an area of more than nine thousand square 
feet. The sight was most striking, and soon became, not 
only to myself, but to some of my fellow officers, deeply 
affecting. 

With the exception of the inferior chiefs having charge 
of the district, and their dependants, and of two or three 
native members of the. church and of the mission family, 
scarcely one of the whole multitude was in other than the 
native dress. In this respect, and in the attitude of sitting, 
the assembly was purely pagan — totally unlike those of the 
Society Islands — as unlike as to one at home. But the 
breathless silence, the eager attention, the half-suppressed 
sigh, the tear, the varied feeling — sad, peaceful, joyous — 
discoverable in the faces of many — all spoke the presence 
of an invisible but omnipotent Power — the Power which 
•alone can melt and renew the heart of man, even as it, 
alone, first brought it into existence. 

From the thousands present, I might select many indi- 
viduals, whose appearance was such as to stamp these im- 
pressions indelibly on 'my heart. The aspect of one, at 
least, I can never forget, and will attempt to describe. It 
was that of a diminutive old woman ; shrivelled by age, till 
little more of her figure, with an appearance of health, was 
left, than skin and bone. The style of her features, how- 
ever, was of the regular and more pleasing character found 
among the islanders, with an amiable and benignant ex- 
pression ; which, in connection with an entirely whitened 
head, exacted from the observer a look of kindness in 
return. Folded in a large mantle of black tapa, she- was 
leaning, when my eyes first fell upon her, against a pillar 
near the pulpit, beside which she was sitting, with her 
head inclined upwards, and her eyes fixed on the preacher. 
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There was not only a seriousness, but a deep pensireaess^ 
in her whole aspect, which riveted my attention ; and, as 
Mr. Goodrich proceeded in his discourse, a tear was seen 
occasionally to start ih her eye, and more than one made 
its way down her deeply-wrinkled cheeks upon her mantle. 
I had not, in my long absence, so entirely forgotten the 
native language, as not to understand much that was said. 
After some time, this sentence was uttered : ** We are all 
sinners ; but we have a God and Saviour who will forgive 
ns our sins, if we ask it of him. It is our duty to pray for 
this to God ; and he hears the prayers of all who approach 
him in sincerity." I happened at the moment to look 
again upon this object : her attitude and aspect was the 
same, except that her lips moved in the evident and almost 
audible repetition of the sentence. She again repeated it, 
as if to be certain that she heard and understood it cor- 
rectly; and, as she did so, a bright and peaceful smile 
spread over every feature ; tears gushed rapidly from her 
eyes, and she hid her face in the folds of her garment. 
Could I be deceived in the interpretation of this case ? 
Could I mistake in the causes and the nature of those' 
varied emotions, in the circumstances under which they 
were beheld ; and in one of whom I had never heard, and 
whom I had never before seen ? I could not . and if so, 
what is the language they speak ? They plainly say, 
that this poor woman, grown gray in the ignorance and 
varied degradation of heathenism, by ^e lamp let down 
firom heaven, sees herself to be a sinner, and is oppressed 
to sadness and to sighing,' under a sense of her guilt. But 
she hears of pardon and salvation, freely given to all who 
will freely receive ; hears of the glorious liberty of the 
gospel, and of all the rich privileges which it confers, even 
to nigh access and intimate communion with the Father 
of spirits ; hears and believes, and sinks before her God, 
in tears of gratitude and of joy ! 
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LESSON CXIX. 
Crater of Kirauea in HcmaiL — Ellis. 

We travelled on, clearing every ohelo bush that grew 
near our path, till about two, P. M. when the crater of 
Kirauea suddenly burst upon our view. We expected to 
have seen a mountain, with a broad base, and rough, in- 
dented sides, composed of loose slags or hardened streams 
of lava, and whose summit would have presented a rugged 
wall of scoria, forming the rim of a mighty caldron. But, 
instead of this, we found ourselves on the edge of a steep 
precipice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen or sixteen 
miles in circumference, and sunk from two hundred ta 
four hundred feet below its original level. The surface 
of this plain was uneven, and strowed over with large 
stones and volcanic rocks, and in the centre of it wa» 
the great crater, at the distance of a mile and a half from 
the precipice on which we were standing. Our guides 
led us round towards the north end of the ridge, in order 
to find a place by which we might descend to the plain 
below. As we passed along, we observed the natives, 
who had hitherto refused to touch any of the ohelo ber»- 
ries, now gather several bunches, and, after offering a 
part to Pele, eat them very freely. They did not use 
much ceremony in their acknowledgment ; but when 
they had plucked a branch containing several clusters of 
berries, they turned their faces towards the place whence 
the greatest quantity of smoke and vapor issued, and, 
breaking the branch they held in their hand in two, they 
threw one part down the precipice. 

We walked on to the north end of the ridge, where, the 
precipice being less steep, a descent to the plain below 
seemed practicable. It required, however, the greatest 
caution, as the stones and fragments of rock frequently 
gave way under our feet, and rolled down from above ; 
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but, with all our care, W6 did not reach the bottom with- 
out several falls and slight bruises.* 

The steep which we had descended was formed of vol- 
canic matter, apparently a light red and gray kind of 
lava, vesicular, and lying in horizontal strata, varying in 
thickness from one to forty feet. In a small number of 
places, the different strata of lava were also rent in per- 
pendicular or oblique directions, from the top to the bot- 
tom, either by earthquakes or other violent convulsions 
of the ground, connected with the action of the adjacent 
volcano. After walking some distance over the sunken 
plain, which in several places sounded hollow under our 
feet, we at length came to the edge of the great crater, 
where a spectacle sublime and even appalling, presented 
itself before us — 

'' We stopped, and trembled." 

Astonishment and awe for some moments rendered us 
mute, and, like statues, we stood fixed to the spot, with 
our eyes riveted on the abyss below. Immediately before 
us yawned an immense gulf, in the form of a crescent, 
about two miles in length, from north-east to south-west, 
nearly a mile in width, and apparently eight hundred feet 
deep. The bottom was covered with lava, and the south- 
west and northern parts of it were one vast flood of burn- 
ing matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and 
fro its " fiery surge " and flaming billows. Fifty-one 
conical islands, of varied form and size, containing as 
many craters, rose either round the edge or from the surr 
face of the burning lake. Twenty-two constantly emitted 
columns of gray smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flame ; 
and several of these at the same time vomited from their 
ignited mouths streams of lava, which rolled in blazing 
torrents down their black, indented sides into the boiling 
mass below. 

The existence of these conical craters led us to con- 
clude, that the boiling caldron of lava before us did not 
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form the focus of the volcano ; that this mass of melted 
lava was comparatively shallow ; and that the basin in 
which it was contained was separated, by a stratum of 
solid matter, from the great volcanic abyss, which con- 
stantly poured out its melted contents through these 
numerous craters into this upper reservoir. We were 
further inclined to this opinion, from the vast columns of 
vapor continually ascending from the chasms in the vicin- 
ity of the sulphur banks and pools of water, for they must 
have been produced by other fire than that which caused 
the ebullition in the lava at the bottom of the great crater j 
and also by noticing a number of small craters, in vigorous 
action, situated high up the sides of the great gulf, and 
apparently quite detached from it. The streams of lava 
which they emitted rolled down into the lake, and mingled 
with the melted mass, which, though thrown up by differ- 
ent apertures, had, perhaps, been originally fused in one 
vast furnace. 

The sides of the gulf before us, although composed of 
different strata of ancient lava, were perpendicular for 
about four hundred feet, and rose from a wide horizontal 
ledge of solid black lava of irregular breadth, but extend- 
ing completely round. Beneath this ledge the sides sloped 
gradually towards the burning lake, which was, as nearly 
as we could judge, three or four hundred feet lower. It 
was evident that the large crater had been recently filled 
with liquid lava up to this black ledge, and had, by some 
subterranean canal, emptied itself into the sea, or upon the 
low land on the shore ; and in all probability this evacua- 
tion had (paused the inundation of the Kapapala coasts 
which took place, as we afi^erwards learned, about three 
weeks prior to our visit. The gray, and in some places 
apparently calcined, sides of the great crater before us ; 
the fissures which intersected the surface of the plain on 
which we were standing ; the long banks of sulphur on 
the opposite side of the abyss ; the vigorous action of the 
numerous small craters on its borders ; the dense* columns 
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of vapor and smoke that rose %t the north and south end 
of the plain ; together with the ridge of steep rocks by 
which it was surrounded, rising probably, in some places, 
three or four hundred feet in perpendicular height, — ^pre- 
sented an immense volcanic panorama, the effect of which 
was greatly augmented by the constant roaring of the vast 
furnaces below. 

After the first feelings of astonishment had subsided, 
we remained a considerable time contemplating a scene, 
which it is impossible to describe, and which filled us 
with wonder and admiration at the almost overwhelming 
manifestation it affords of the power of that dread Being 
who created the world, and who has declared that by fire 
he will one day destroy it. We then walked along the 
west side of the crater, and in half an hour reached the 
north end. 



LESSON CXX. 

Advantages of Decision of Charax>ter, — John Foster. 

• 
One signal advantage possessed by a mind of this char- 
acter is, that its passions are not wasted. The whole 
amount of passion of which any mind, with important 
transactions before it, is capable, is not more than enough 
Jo supply interest and energy to its practical exertions ; 
and, therefore, as little as possible of this sacred fire should 
be expended in a way that does not augment the force of 
action. But nothing can less contribute to vigor of ef- 
fort, than protracted anxious fluctuation, intermixed with 
resolutions decided and revoked, while yet nothing causes 
a greater expense of feeling. The heart is fretted and 
exhausted by being subjected to an alternation of contrary 
excitements, with the ultimate mortifying consciousness of 
their contributing to no end. 
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The long-warering deliberation, whether to perform 
some bold action of difficult virtue, has oflen cost more to 
feeling than the action itself, or a series of such actions, 
would have cost ; with the great disadvantage, too, of being 
relieved by none of that invigoration which, to the man in 
action, would have sprung from the spirit of the action itself, 
and have renovated the ardor which it was expending. A 
person of decisive character, by consuming as little pas- 
sion as possible in dubious musings and abortive resolu- 
tions, can secure its utmost value and use, by throwingit 
all into effective operation. ^ 

Another advantage of this character is, that it exempts 
from a great deal of interference and persecution, to which 
an irresolute man is subjected. Weakness, in every form, 
tempts arrogance ; and a man may be allowed to wish for 
a kind of character with which stupidity and impertinence 
may not make so free. When a firm, decisive spirit is rec- 
ognized, it is curious to see how the space clears around 
a man, and leaves him room and freedom. The disposi- 
tion to interrogate, dictate or banter, preserves a respects 
fill and politic distance, judging it not unwise to keep th# 
peace with a person of so much energy. A conviction that 
he understands and that he wills with extraordinary force, 
silences the conceit that intended to perplex or instruct him, 
and intimidates the malice that was disposed to attack him. 
There is a feeling, as in respect to fate, that the decrees 
of so inflexible a spirit must be right, or that, at least, they 
tciU be accomplished. 

But not only will he secure the freedom of acting for 
himself, he will obtain also, by degrees, the coincidence of 
those in whose company he is to transact the business of 
life. If the manners of such a man are firee from arro- 
gance, and he can qualify his firmness witl^a moderate 
degree of insinuation ; and if his measures have partly 
lost the appearance of being the dictates of his will, under 
the wider and sofl&r sanction of some experience that 
they are reasonable ; both competition and fear will be 
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laid to Bleep, and his will may acquire an unresisted a&>, 
eendency over many who will be pleased to fall into the 
mechanism of a system, which they find makes them 
more successful and happy than they could have been 
amidst the anxiety of adjusting plans and expedients of 
their own, and the consequences of often adjusting them ill. 
I have known several parents, both fathers and mothers, 
whose management of their families has answered this 
description ; and has displayed a striking example of the 
facile complacency with which a number of persons, of 
different ages and dispositions, will yield to the decisions 
of a firm mind, acting on an equitable and enlightened 
system. 

The last resource of this character is hard, inflexible 
pertinacity, on which it may be allowed to rest its strength, 
after finding it can be effectual in none of its milder forms. 
I remember admiring an instance of this kind, in a firm, 
sagacMUs and very estimable old man, whom I well knew, 
and who is now dead. Being on a jury, in a trial of life 
«nd dettir, he was completely satisfied of the innocence 
"of the prisoner ; the other eleven were of the opposite 
opinion. But he was resolved the man should not be 
c<mdemned ; and, as the first effort for preventing it, very 
properly made application to the minds of his associates, 
spending several hours in laboring to convince them. But 
he found he made no impression, while he was exhausting 
the strength which was to be reserved for another mode of 
operation. He then calmly told them, it should now be a 
trial who could endure confinement and famine the longest, 
and that they might be quite assured he would sooner 
die than release them at the expense of the prisoner's life. 
In this situation they spent about twenty-four hours, when, 
at length, all acceded to his verdict of acquittal. 
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LESSON CXXI. 
Discovery of the New World. — Wasbm^qtos iRViNCk 

In the even&ig, when, according to invariable custom 
on board of the admirars ^ip, the mariners had sung the 
Salve Regina, or vesper hymn to the Virgin, Columbus made 
an impressive address to his crew. He pointed out the good- 
ness of God in thus conducting them by soft and favoring 
breezes across a tranquil ocean, cheering their hopes coup 
tinually with fresh signs, increasing as their fears augment 
ed, and thus leading and guiding them 'to a promised land. 
He now reminded them- of the orders he had given on 
leaving the Canaries, that, after sailing westward seven 
hundred leagues, they should not make sail after midnight 
Present appearances authorized such a precaution. He 
thought it probable they should make land that very night ; 
he ordered, therefore, a vigilant look-out to be kept fhun 
the forecastle, promising, to whomsoever shouldiioake tht 
discovery, a doublet of velvet, in addition to the peasioii 
to be given by the sovereigns. i* 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than 
usual, and they had made great progress. At sunset they 
had stood again to the west, and were ploughing the waves 
at a rapid rate, the Pinta keeping the lead from her sape* 
rior sailing. The greatest animation prevailed through- 
out the ships ; not an eye was closed that night. * As the 
evening darkened, Columbus took his station on the top 
of the castle or cabin on the high poop of his vessel. 
However he might carry a cheerful and confident counte- 
nance during the day^ it was to him a time of the most 
painful anxiety, and now, when, he was wrapped by the 
shades of night from observation, he maintained an intense 
and unremitting watch, ranging his eye along the dusky 
horizon, in search of the most vague indication of laad. 
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Suddenly^ about ten o'clock^ he thought he beheld a light 
glimmering at a distance. 

Fearing that his eager hopes might deceive him, he 
called to Pedio Gutierrez, gentleman of the king's 
bed-chamber, and demanded whether he saw a light in 
that direction ; the latter replied in the affirmative. Co- 
lumbus, yet doubtful whether it might not be some delusion 
of the fancy, called Rodrigo' Sanchez of Segovia, and 
made the same inquiry. By the time the latter had as- 
cended the round-house, the light had disappeared. They 
saw it once or twice afterwards, in sudden and passing 
gleams, as if it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, 
rising and sinking with the waves, or in the hand of some 
person on shore, borne up and down as he walked from 
house to house. So transient and uncertain were these 
gleams, that few attached any importance to them. Co- 
lumbus, however, considered them as certain signs of land, 
4md, moreover, that the land was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the morning, 
when a gftn from the Pinta gave the joyfril signal of land. 
It was first descried by a mariner named Rodrigo de 
Triana ; but the reward was afterwards adjudged to the 
admiral, for having previously perceived the light. The 
land was now dearly seen about two leagues distant, 
whereupon they took in sail, and laid to, waiting impa- 
tiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus, in this little 
apace •£ time, must have been tumultuous and intense. 
At length, in spite of every difficulty and danger, he had 
iSBComplished his object. The great mystery of the ocean 
was revealed ; his theory, which had been the scoff even 
of sages, was triumphantly established ; he had secured 
to himself a glory which .must be as durable as the world 
itself. 

It is difficult even for the imagination to conceive the 
feelings of such a man, at the moment of so sublime a 
discovery. What a bewildering crowd of conjectures must 
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h$je tiironged upon his mind, as to the land which lay 
be&re him, covered with darkness ! That it was fruitful, 
was evident from the vegetables which floated from its 
shores. He thought, too, that he perceived in the balmy 
air the fragrance of aromatic groves. The moving light 
which he had beheld had proved that it was the residence 
of man. But what were its inhabitants ? Were they like 
those of the other parts of the globe ; or were they some 
strange and monstrous race, such as the imagination in 
those times was prone to give to all remote and unknown 
regions ? Had he come upon some wild island far in the 
Indian sea; or was this the famed Cipango itself, the 
object of his golden fancies 1 A thousand speculations of 
the kind must have swarmed upon him, as, with his anxious 
crews, he jyaited for the night to pass away ; wondering 
whether the morning light would reveal a savage wilder- 
ness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, 
and gilded cities, and all the splendor of oriental civili- 
zation. 

The morning dawned that was to give Columbus tlAi 
first view of the new^ world. As objects gradually became 
visible, he beheld before him a level and beautiful island, 
several leagues in extent, of great freshness and verdure, 
and covered with trees like a continual orchard. Though 
every thing appeared in the wild luxuriance of untamed 
nature, yet the island was evidently populous, for ihe in- 
habitants were seen issuing from the woods, and running 
from all parts to the shore, where they stood gazing* at the 
ships. They were aU perfectly naked, and, from their 
attitudes and gestures,, appeared to be lost in astonishment 
Columbus made signal for the ships to cast anchor, and 
the boats to be manned and armed. He entered Ihs own 
boat, richly attired in scarlet, and bearing the royal stand- 
ard ; whilst Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and Vincent Yanez 
his brother, put off in company in their boats, each bear- 
ing the banner of the enterprise emblazoned with a green 
cross, having on each side the letters F. and Y. surmoontr 
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ed by crowns, the initials of the Castilian monarchs Fef«- 
nando and Ysabel. 

As they approached the shores, they were refreshed by 
the sight of the ample forests, which, in those climates, have 
extraordinary beauty of vegetation. They beheld fruits 
of tempting hue, but unknown kind, growing among the 
trees which overhung the shores. The purity and suavity 
of the atmosphere, the crystal transparency of the seas 
which bathe t)^ese islands, give them a wonderful beauty, 
and must have had their effect upon the susceptible feel* 
ings of Columbus. No sooner did he land, than he threw 
himself upon his knees, kissed the earth, and returned 
thanks to God with tears of joy. His example was follow- 
ed by the rest, whose hearts, indeed, overflowed with the 
same feelings of gratitude. Columbus then, rising, drew 
his sword, displayed the royal standard, and, assembling 
round him the two captains, with Rodrigo de Escobedo, 
notary of the armament, Rodrigo Sanchez, and the rest 
who had landed, he took solemn possession in the name 
of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island the name of 
San Salvador. It was on the morning of Friday, 12th of 
October, that this memorable event took place. Having 
complied with the requisite forms and ceremonies, Colum- 
bus called upon all present to take the oath of obedience 
to him, as admiral and viceroy, representing the persons 
of the sovereigns. 

The feelings of the crew now burst ferth in die most 
extravagant transports. They had recently considered 
themselves devoted men, hurrying forward to destruction ; 
they now looked upon themselves as favorites of fortune, 
and gave themselves up to the most unbounded joy. They 
thronged around the admiral in their overflowing zeal. 
Some embraced him, others kissed his hands. Those who 
had been most mutinous and turbulent during the voyage, 
were now most devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged 
favors of him, as of a man who had already wealth and 
honors in his gifl. Many abject spirits, who had outraged 
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him by their insolence, now crouched as it were at his 
feet, begging pardon for all the trouble they had caused 
him, and offering for. the future the blindest obedience to 
his commands. 
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Reception of Colujnbus on Ms Return to Spain, — 

Washington Irving. 

The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout 
the nation, and as his route lay through several of the finest 
and most populous provinces of Spain, his journey appear- 
ed like the progress of a sovereign. Wherever he passed, 
the surrounding country poured forth its inhabitants, who 
lined the road and thronged the villages. In the large 
towns, the streets, windows and balconies were filled with 
eager spectators, who rent the air with acclamations. His 
journey was continually impeded by the multitude pressing 
to gain a sight of him, and of the Indians, who were 
regarded with as much admiration as if they had been 
natives of another planet. It was impossible to satisfy the 
craving curiosity which assailed himself and his attendants, 
at every stage, with innumerable questions : popular rumor, 
as usual, had exaggerated the truth, and had filled thQ« 
newly-found country with all kinds of wonders. 

It was about the middle of April that Columbus arrived 
at Barcelona, where every preparation had been made to 
give him a solemn and magnificent reception. The beauty 
and serenity of the weather, in that genial season and 
favored climate, contributed to give splendor to this mem- 
orable ceremony. As he drew near the place, many of 
the more youthful courtiers, and hidalgos of gallant bear- 
ing, together with a vast concourse of the populace, came 
forth to meet and welcome him. His entrance into this 
noble city has been compared to one of those triumphs 
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which the Romans were accostomed to decree to con- 
qaerors. First were paraded the Indians, painted accord- 
ing to their savage fashion, and decorated with tropical 
feathers, and with their national ornaments of gold ; after 
these were borne various kinds of live parrots, together 
with stuffed birds and animals of unknown species, and 
rare plants, supposed to be of pratfious qualities ; while 
great care was taken to make a f|M|dcuous display of 
Indian coronets, bracelets, and other decorations of gold, 
which might give an idea of the weakh of the newlj-dis- 
covered regions. After these followed Columbus, on 
horseback, surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish 
chivalry. The streets were almost impassable from the 
countless multitude ; the windows and balconies were 
crowded with the fair ; the very roofe were covered with 
flpectators. It seemed as if the public eye could not be 
sated with gazing on these trophies of an unknown world, 
or on the remarkable man by whom it had been discovered. 
There was a sublimity in this event that mingled a solemn 
feeling with the public joy. It was looked upon as a vast 
and signal dispensation of Providence in reward fer the 
piety of the monarchs ; and the majestic and venerable 
^pearance of the discoverer, so different from the youth 
and buoyancy that are generally expected from roving 
enterprise, seemed in harmony with the grandeur and 
dignity of his achievement. 

To receive him with suitablie pomp and distinction, the 
sovereigns had ordered their throne to be placed in public, 
under a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in a vast and splen- 
did saloon. Here the king and queen awaited his arrival, 
seated in state, with the prince Juan beside them, and 
attended by the dignitaries of their court, and the principal 
nobility of Castile, VaJentia, Catalonia and Aragon, all 
impatient to behold the man who had conferred so incal- 
culable a benefit upon the nation. At length Columbus 
eoit/Ktd the hall, surrounded by a brilliant crowd of cava^ 
Uers, among whom, says Las Casas, he was conspicuous 
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for his stately and commanding person^ which, with his 
countenance rendered venerable by his gray hairs, gave 
him the august appearance of a senator of Rome. A 
modest smile lighted up his features, showing that hm 
enjoyed the state and glory in which he came ; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more deeply moving, to a mind 
inflamed by noble amilition, and conscious of having great- 
ly deserved, than.tbSie testimonials of the admiration and 
gratitude of a nation, or rather of a world. As Columbus 
approached, the sovereigns rose^ as if receiving a person 
of the highest rank. Bending his knees, he requested to 
kiss their hands ; but there was some hesitation on the 
part of their majesties to permit this act of vassalage. 
Raising him in the most gracious manner, they ordered 
him to seat himself in their presence ; a rare honor in this 
proud and punctilious court. 

At the request of their majesties, Columbus now gave 
an account of the most striking events of his voyage, and 
a description of the islands which he had discovered. He 
displayed the specimens he had brought of unknown birds 
and other animals ; of rare plants, of medicinal and aro^ 
matic virtue ; of native gold, in dust, in crude masses, or 
labored into barbaric ornaments ; and, above all, the natives 
of these countries, who were objects of intense and inex- 
haustible interest ; since there is nothing to man so curious 
as the * varieties of his own species. All these he pro- 
nounced mere harbingers of greater discoveries he had 
yet to make, which would add' realms of incalculable 
wealth to the dominions of their majesties, and whole 
nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

The words of Columbus were listened to with profound 
emotion by the sovereigns. When he had finished, they 
sunk on their knees, and, raising their clasped hands to 
heaven, their eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, they 
poured forth thanks and praises torCrod for so great a provi- 
dence ; all present followed their example ; a deep and soKfdn 
enthusiasm pervaded that splendid assembly, and prevent^ 
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^ all common acclamations of triumph* The anthem of 
Te Deum laudmusj chanted hy the choir of the royal 
chapel, with the melodious accompaniments of the instro- 
4nents, rose up from the midst, in a full body of sacred 
harmony, bearing up, as it were, the feelings and thoughts 
of the auditora to heaven, '^ so th^'' says the venerable 
Las Casas, "it seemed as if in thaf ]io9r they communi- 
iCated with celestial delights." Such was the solemn and 
pious mmner in which the brilliant court of« Spain cele- 
brated this sublime event ; offering up a grateful tribute 
of melody and praise, and giving glory to God for the 
discovery of another world. 

When Columbus retired from the royal presence, he was 
atteni^d to hi* residence by all the court, and followed by 
the shouting '}>opulace. For many days he was the object 
of universal curiosity, and wherever he appeared, he was 
surrounded by an admiring multitude. 
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Character of Columbus, — ^Washingtow Irving. 

He was devoutly pious: religion mingled with the 
whole course of his thoughts and actjotis^ and shone forth 
in all his most private and unstudied writings. When* 
ever he made any great discovery, he celebrated it by 
* solemn thanks to God. The voice of prayer and the mel- 
ody of praise rose from his ships when they first beheld 
the New World, and his &st action, on landing, was to 
prostrate himself upon the earth and render up thank&- 
givings. Every evening th^ Salve Regina and other 
vesper hymns were chanted by his crew, and masses were 
performed in the beautiful groves that bordered the wild 
shcnres of this heathen land. The religion thus deeply 
seated in his soul diffused a sober dignity and a benigi^ 
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Gomposnre over his whole demeanor. His language was 
pure and guarded, free from all imprecaA>ns, oaths, and 
other irreverend ^expressions. All his great enterprises 
were undertaken " in the name of the Holy Trinity," and * 
he partook of the holy sacrament previous to embarkation. 
He observed the fesf^jyals of the .church in the wildest 
situations. The,^al>bath was with him a day of sacred 
rest, on which he would never set sail from a port, unless 
in a case of extreme necessity. He was a firm t^^iever 
in the efficacy of vows, and penances, and pilgrimftgesy 
and resorted to them in times of difficulty and danger ; 
but he carried his religion still further, and his pierty was 
darkened by the bigotry of the age. 

He evidently concurred in the opinion that all nations 
who did not acknowledge the Christian faitl; were desti- 
tute of natural rights ; that the sternest means might be 
used for their conversion, and the severest punishments * 
inflicted upon their obstinacy in unbelief. In this spirit 
of bigotry, he considered himself justified in making cap* 
tives of the Indians, and transporting them to Spain to 
have them taught the doctrines of Christianity, and in 
selling them for slaves if they pretended to resist his in* 
vasions. In doing the latter, he sinned against the natural 
gAodness of his character, and against the feelings which 
he had originally entertained and expressed towards this 
gentle and hospUalsle people ; but he was goaded on by 
the mercenary impatience of the crown, and by the sneers 
of his enemies at the unprofitable result of his enterprises. 
It is but justice to his character to t>bserve, that the en- 
slavement of the Indians thus taken in battle was at first 
openly countenanced by the crown, and that when the 
question of right came to be discussed, at the instance of 
die queen, several of the most distinguished jurists and 
theologians advocated the practice, so that the question 
was finally settled in favor of the Indians by the humanity 
of Isabella. As the venerable bishop Las Casas observes. 
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where the most learned men have doubted, it is not sor* 
prising that an onlearned mariner should err. » 

These remarks in palliation of the conduct of Columbus 
are required by candor. It is proper to show him in con- 
nection with the age in which he lived, lest the errors of 
the time should be considered his individual faults. It is 
not the intention of the author, however, to justify Colmm- 
btts on a point where it is inexcusable to err. Let it 
remain a blot on his illustrious name, and l«tiBthers derive 
a lesson from it. 

A peculiar tridt in his rich and varied character remains 
to be noticed — ^that ardent and enthusiastic imagination 
which threw a magnificence over his whole course of 
thought Herrera intimates that he had a talent for 
poetry, and some slight traces of it are on record, in the 
book of prophecies which he presented to the Catholic 
sovereigns. But his poetical temperament is discernible 
throughout all his writings and in all his actions. It 
spread a golden and glorious world around him, and tinged 
every thing with its own gorgeous colors. It betrayed 
him into visionary speculations, which subjected him to 
the sneers and cavillings of men of cooler and safer, but 
more grovelling minds. 

Such wer6 the conjectures formed on the coast of Paria 
about the form of the earth and the situation of the terres- 
trial paradise ; about the mines of Ophir in Hispaniola, 
and of the Aurea Chersonesus in Yeragua ; and such was 
the heroic scheme of a crusade for the recovery of the 
holy sepulchre. It mingled with his religion, and filled 
his mind with solemn and visionary meditations on mystic 
passages of the Scriptures, and the shadowy portents of the 
prophecies. It exalted his ofBce in his eyes, and made 
him conceive himself an agent sent forth upon a sublime 
and awfi^l mission, subject to impulses and supernal 
ural intimations firom the Deity ; such as the voice which 
he imagined spoke to him in comfort amidst the troubles 
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of Hispaniola, and in the silence of the night, on the dis- 
astrous ottast of Veragua. 

He was decidedly a visionary ; but a visionary of an un- 
conunon and successful kind. The manner in which bis 
ardent, imaginative and mercurial nature was controlled 
by a powerful judgment, and directed by aft acute sagacity, 
is the most extraordinary feature in his character. Thus 
governed, his imagination, instead of exhausting itself in 
idle flighty lent aid to his judgment, and enabled him to 
form conclusions, at which common minds could never 
.have arrived, nay, which they could not perceive when 
pointed out. 

To his intellectual vision it was given to read, in the signs 
of the times, and to trace, in the conjectures and reveries 
of past ages, the indications of an unknown world ; as 
soothsayers were said to read predictions in the stars, and 
to foretell events from the visions of the night. " His soul," 
observes a Spanish writer, "was superior to the age in 
which he lived. For him was reserved the great enterprise 
of traversing a sea which had given rise to so many fables, 
and of deciphering the mystery of his time." 

With all the visionary fervor of his imagination, its fondest 
dreams fell short of the reality. He died in ignorance of 
the real grandeur of his discovery. Until his last breath, 
he entertained the idea, that he had merely opened a new 
way to the old resorts of opulent commerce, and had dis- 
covered some of the wild regions of the East. He supposed 
Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir, which had been visited 
by the ships of Solomon, and that Cuba and Terra Firma 
were but remote parts of Asia. What visions of glory 
would have broken upon his mind, could he have known 
that he had indeed discovered a new continent, equal to 
the whole of the old world in magnitude, and separated by 
two vast oceans from all the earth hitherto known by civ- 
ilized man ! And how would his magnanimous spirit have 
been consoled, amidst the afflictions of age and the cares 
of penury, the neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice 

22 
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•f an ungrateful king, could he have anticipated the splen- 
did empires which were to spread over the beautiful world 
he had discovered, and the nations, and tongues, and Ian* 
guages which were to fill its lands with his renown, and to 
revere and bless his name to the latest posterity ! 
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Living without God in the World. — John Foster. 

It is a cause for wonder and sorrow, to see millions of 
rational creatures growing into their permanent habits, 
under the conforming efficacy of every thing which they 
ought to resist, and receiving no part of those habits from 
impressions of the Supreme Object. They are content 
that a narrow scene of a diminutive world, with its atoms 
and evils, should usurp, and deprave, and finish their edu- 
cation for immortality, while the Infinite. Spirit is here, 
whose transforming companionship would exalt them into 
his sons, and, in defiance of a thousand malignant forces 
attempting to stamp on them an opposite image, lead them 
into eternity in his likeness. Oh ! .why is it so possible 
thA this greatest inhabitant of every place where men are 
living, should be the last whose society they seek, or of 
whose being constantly near them they feel the impor- 
tance ? 

Why is it possible to be surrounded with the intelligent 
Reality which exists wherever we are, with attributes that 
are infinite, and not feel respecting all other things which 
may be attempting to press on our minds and affect their 
character, as if they retained with difficulty their shadows 
of existence, and were continually on the point of vanbh- 
ing into nothing ? Why is this stupendous Intelligence 
so retired and silent, while present over all the scenes of 
the earth, and in all the paths and abodes of men ? Why 
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does he keep his glory invisible behind the shades and 
visions of the material world 1 Why does not this latent 
glory sometimes beam forth with such a manifestation as 
could never be forgotten, nor ever be remembered without 
an emotion of religious fear ? And why, in contempt of 
all that he has displayed to excite either fear or love, is it 
still possible for a rational creature so to live, that it must 
finally come to an interview with him iu a character com- 
pleted by the full assemblage of those acquisitions which 
have separately been disapproved by him through every 
stage of the accumulation ? 

Why is it possible for feeble creatures to maintain their 
little dependent beings fortified and invincible in sin, 
amidst the presence of divine purity ? Why does not the 
thought of such a Being strike through the mind with 
such intense antipathy to evil, as to blast with death every 
active principle that is beginning to pervert it, and ren- 
der gradual additions of depravity, growing into the solid- 
ity of habit, as impossible as for perishable materials to 
be raised into structures amidst the fires of the last day ? 
How is it possible to forget the solicitude which should 
accompany .the consciousness that such a Being is con- 
tinually darting upon us the beams of observant thought 
(if we may apply such a term to omniscience), that we 
are exposed to the piercing inspection, compared to which 
the concentrated attention of all the beings in the universe 
besides would be but as the powerless gaze of an infant? 
Why is faith, that faculty of spiritual apprehension, so 
absent, or so incomparably more slow and reluctant to re- 
ceive a just perception of the grandest of its objects, than 
the senses are adapted to receive the impressions of theirs? 
While there is a Spirit pervading the universe with an 
infinite energy of being, why have. the few particles of 
dust which enclose our spirits the power, to intercept all 
sensible communication with it, and to place them as in 
a vacuity where the sacred Essence had been precluded 
or extinguished? 
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LESSON CXXV. 
Rizpah, — Bryant. 

'' And he delivered them into the hands of the Gibeonites, and they hanged 
them in the hill before the Lord ; and they fell all seven together, and 
were put to death in the days of the harvest, in the first days, in the 
beginning of barley harvest. 

"And Rizpsdi, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, and spread it for her 
apon Uie rock, from the beginning of harvest until water dropped upon 
them out of heaven, and suffered neither the birds of the air to rest 
upon them by day, nor the beasts of the field by night." 

2 Samuel xxi. 9, 10. 

Hear what the desolate Rizpah said, 
As on Gibeah's rock she watched the dead. 
The sons of Michal before her lay, 
And her own fair children, dearer than they ; 
By a death of shame they all had died, 
And were stretched on the bare rock, side by side. 
And Rizpah, once the loveliest of all 
That bloomed and smiled in the court of Saul, 
All wasted with watching and famine now» 
** And scorched by the sun her haggard brow, 
Sat, mournfully guarding their corpses there, 
Asd munnure^ strange and solemn air ; 
The low, heai^roken an ^ wailing strain 
Of a mother that mourns hfer children slain, 

'* I have made the crags my home, and spread 
On their desert backs my sackcloth bed ; 
I hare eaten the bitter herb of the rocks. 
And drank the midnight dew in my locks ; 
I have wept till I could not weep, and the pain 
Of my burning eyeballs went to my brain. 
Seven blackened corpses before me lie, 
In the blaze of the sun and the winds of the sky. 
I have watched them through the burning day. 
And driven the vulture and raven away ; 
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And the cormorant wheeled in circles round, 
Yet feared to alight on the guarded ground. 
And when the shadows of twilight came, 
I have seen the hyena's eyes of flame, 
And heard at my side his stealthy tread, 
But aye at my shout the savage fled ; 
And I threw the lighted brand, to fright 
The jackal and wolf that yell in the night. 

" Ye were foully murdered, my hapless sons, 
By the hands of wicked and cruel ones ; 
Ye fell, in your fresh and blooming prime, 
All innocent, for your father's crime. 
He sinned — but he paid the price of his guilt 
When his blood by a nameless hand was spilt 
When he strove with the heathen host in vain. 
And fell with the flower of his people slain. 
And the sceptre his children's hands should sway 
From his injured lineage passed away. 

" But I hoped that the cottage roof would be 
A safe retreat for my sons and me ; 
And that, while they ripened to manhood fast. 
They should wean my thoughts from the woes of the past. 
And my bosom swelled with a mother's pride. 
As they stood, in their beauty and strength, by my sidtf. 
Tall, like their sire, with the princely grace 
Of his stately form, and tke bloom wkis face. 
Oh, what an hour for a mother's heart, 
When the pitiless rufiiapis tore us apart ! 
When I clasped their knees, and wept, and prayed, 
And struggled, and shrieked to Heaven for aid, 
And clung to my sons with desperate strength, 
Till the murderers loosed my hold at length. 
And bore me, breathless and faint, aside, 
In their iron arms, while my children died ! 
They died — and the mother that gave them birth 
Is forbid to cover their bones with earth. 
22* 
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*' The barley harvest was nodding white. 
When my children died on the rocky height. 
And the reapers were singing on hill and plain. 
When I came to my task of sorrow and pain. 
But now the season of rain is nigh, 
The sun is dim in the thickening sky, 
And the clouds in sullen darkness rest, 

»When he hides his light at the doors of the west. 

' f hear the howl of the wind that brings 
The long, drear storm on its heavy wings ; 
But the howling wind and the driving rain 
Will beat on my houseless head in vain : 
I shall stay, from my murdered sons to scare 
The beasts of the desert and fowls of air." 



LESSON CXXVI. 

Importance of the Union of the States. — Daniel Webster. 

I HAVE thus stated the reasons of my dissent to the 
doctrines which have been advanced and maintained. I 
am -conscious of having detained the Senate much too 
liftif. I was drawn into the debate, with no previous 
deliberation such as is suited to the discussion of so 
grave and important a subject. But it is a subject of 
which my heart is full, and I have not been willing to sup- 
pressL the utterance of its spontaneous senlibiente.' I can- 
not, even now, persuade myself to relinquish it, without 
expressing, once more, my deep conviction, that, since it 
respects nothing less than the union of the States, it is of 
most vital and essential importance to the public happi- 
ness. I profess, in my career, hitherto, to have k^\. 
steadily in view the prosperity and honor of the whole 
country, and the preservation of our federal union. It is 
to that union we owe our safety at home, and our consid- 
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eration and dignity abroad. It is to that union that we are 
chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most proud of our 
country. That union we reached only by the discipline of 
our virtues in the severe school of adversity. It had its 
origin in the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
commerce, and ruined credit. Under its benign influ- 
ences, these great interests immediately awoke, as from 
the dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. Evtfry 
year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs orits 
utility and its blessings ; and, although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread 
farther and farther, they have not outrun its protection 
or its benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of 
national, social and personal happiness. I have not allow- 
ed myself to look beyond the union, to see what might 
lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly 
weighed the chances of preserving liberty when the bonds 
that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have 
not accustomed ipyself to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union, to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom 
the depth of the abyss below ; nor could I regard him as 
a safe counsellor in the affairs of this government, whose 
thoughts should be mainly bent on considering, not how 
the union should be best preserved, but how tolerable 
might be the condition of the people when it shalfl)© 
broken up and destroyed. While the union lasts, we have 
high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out before us 
and our children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the 
veil. God grai^t that, in my day, at least, that curtain 
may not rise. God grant, that on my vision never may be 
opened what lies behind. When my eyes shall be turned 
to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not 
see him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments 
. hPU. once glorious union ; on States dissevered, discordant, 
^belligerent ; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the 
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republic, now known and honored throughout the earthy 
still full high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a 
single star obscured — bearing ibr its motto no such miser- 
able interrogatory as. What is all this worth ? nor those 
other words of delusion and folly. Liberty Jirst, and Union 
cfterwards — but every where, spread all over in characters 
of living light, blazing on all its ample .folds, as they float 
o^r the sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart — Liberty and Union, now and for ever, 
one and inseparable ! 



LESSON CXXVII. 
The Children of Henry L of England, — ^Mrs. Sigournet. 

[Not before published.] 

The young prince WiHiam, after the shipwreck; might have escaped in the 
boat; — but; hearing the cries of his sister, went back to save her, and 
both perished together. 

Light sped a ship from Gallia's strand 

Across the azure main. 
And on her deck a joyous band, 

A proud and courtly train, 
. Surrounded Albion's princely heir. 

Who toward his realm returned : 
And music's cheering strain was there, 

And hearts with pleasure burned. 

It was a fair and glorious sight 

That gallant bark to see. 
With floating streamers glittering bright 

In pomp of chivalry : 
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The smooth sea kissed her as she flew. 

The favoring gale impelled, 
As if each gentle billow knew 

What wealth her bosom held. • 

But sudden, o'er the summer sky, 

A sable cloud arose, 
And hollow winds, careering high, 

Rushed on, like armed foes : 
Loud thunders roll, mad tempests rave, 

Red lightnings cleave the sky : — 
What is yon wreck amid the wave ? 

And whence that fearful cry ? 
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See ! see ! amid the foaming surge, - ^ 

There seems a speck to float ; * j 

And with such speed as oars can ujge, * 1 

Toils on the overloaded boat : 
The prince is safe, — but on his ear 

There came a distant shriek, 
Which to his young eye brought the tear, 

And paleness to his cheek. 

That voice ! — 'twas by his cradle-side 

When with sweet dream he slept ; *^ 

It ruled his wrath, it soothed his pride, 

When moody boyhood wept ; 
'Twas with him in his hour of glee. 

Gay sports and pastimes rare. 
And at his sainted mother's knee 

Amid the evening prayer. 

Plunging, he dared the breakers hoarse— 

None might the deed restrain — 
And battled, with a giant's force, 

The madness of the main. 
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From thj gaarded breast shaQ flee , 
Fear^ and Atame, and doat^, and pain. 
• Fear — ^the hope of Keaven shall fly, . * 
Shame — ^from glcJry's view retire. 

Doubt — in certain r^ture die^ ^ 

Pain — ^in endless bliss expire." 



LESSON CXXIX. . 
Sabbath Moming.'^^AMEs GrahamIb. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed 
The ploughboy's whistle, and the milk-maid's song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester-morn bloomed, waving in the breeze. 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear — the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 
The distaiii: bleating midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wanders o'er the upland leas, 
The blackbird's note comes mellower from the dale ; 
And sweeter flrom the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song ; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen ; 
While, from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O'ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 
The voice of psalms — ^the simple song of praise. 

With dove-like wings, Peace o'er yon village broods; 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil's din 
Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 
Less fearfSil on this day, the limping hare 
Stops, and looks back, and stops, and Ipoks on man, 
&er deadliest foe. The toil-worn horsei selfree. 
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Unheedftil of the pasture, roams at large ; 

And^ as his stiff, unwieldy bulk he rollSy 

His iron-aroied hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 

But chiefly man the day of rest enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbath 1 thee I hail, th^ poor man's day. 
On other days the man of toil is doomed 
To eat hit joyless bread, lonely ; the groimd 
Both seat and board ; screened from Uie winter's cold 
And summer's heat by neighboring hedge or tree ; — 
Bat on this day, embosomed in his home, 
He shares the- frugal meal with those he loves ; 
With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 
Of givmg thanks to God — ^not thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but reverently, 
With covered face, and upward earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath 1 thee I hail, the poor man's day. 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city's smoke ; 
While, wandering slowly up the river side. 
He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around its roots ,' and, while he thus surveys, 
With elevated joy, each rural charm. 
He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope, 
That heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 
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AnHdpatian nf the 3Ettenmum. — Gowper. 

The groans of nature in this nether world, 
Which Heaven has heard for ages, have an end. 
Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung, 
Whose fire was kindled at the prophet's lamp, 
S3 
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The time of rest, the futHnised Sabbath' comes. 
Six thousand years of sorrow have weU-aigh 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world ; and what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely as the working of the sea 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest : 
For He, whose car the winds are, and the clouds 
The dust that waits upon his sultry march, 
When sin hath moved him, and his wrath is hot, 
Shall visit earth in mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot paved with love ; 
And what his storms have blasted and defaced 
For man's revolt, shall with a smile repair. 

Sweet is the harp of prophecy ; too sweet 
Not to be ^vronged by a mere mortal touch : 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung 
To meaner music, and not suffer loss. 
But when a poet, or when one like me, 
Happy to rove among poetic flowers. 
Though poor in skill to rear them, lights, at last, 
On some fair theme, some theme divinely fair, 
Such is the impulse and the spur he feels 
To give it praise proportioned to its worth. 
That not t' attempt it, arduous as he deems 
The labor, were a task more arduous still. 

O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true — 
Scenes of accomplished bliss ! which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ? 
Rivers of gladness water all the earth. 
And clothe all climes with beauty ; the reproach 
Of barrenness is past. The fruitful field 
Laughs with abundance ; and the land, once lean. 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace. 
Exults to see its thistly curse repealed* 
The various seasons woven into one^ 
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And that one season an eternal spring. 

The garden fears no blight, and needs no fencei 

For there is none to covet — all are full. . 

The lion, and the libbard, and the bear, 
Grraze with the fearless flocks ; all bask at noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shade 
Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now ; the mother sees, 
And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 
All creatures worship man, and all mankind 
One Lord, one Father. Error has no place : 
That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 
The breath of heaven has chased it. In the heart 
No passion touches a discordant string, 
But all is harmony and love. Disease 
Is not ; the pure and uncontaminate blooa 
Holds its due course, nor fears the ffost of age. 
One song employs all nations ; and all cry, 
** Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us !" 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops, 
From distant mountains, catch the flying joy ; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round. 
Behold the measure of the promise flUed ! 
See Salem built, the labor of a God ! 
Bright as a sun the sacred city shines ; 
All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Flock to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her ; unbounded is her joy. 
And endless her increase. Thy rams are there, 
Nebaioth, and the flocks of Kedar there : 
The looms of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, 
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Aad Saba's spicy groves pay tribute there. 
Praise is in all her gates ; upon her walls, 
And in her streets, and in her spacious courts, 
Is heard salvation. Eastern Java there 
Kneels with the native of the farthest west ; 
And Ethiopia spreads abroad the hand, 
And worships. Her report has traveUed forth 
Into all lands. From every clime they c<»ne, 
To see thy beauty, and to share thy joy, 
O Zion ! — an assembly such as earth 
Saw never, such as Heaven stoops down to see. 



LESSON CXXXL 
Trust in the Saviour, — ^Wordsworth. 

Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the mom ; 

Not seldom, evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 

The smoothest seas will sometimes prove, 
To the confiding bark, untrue ; 

And if she trust the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too. 

The umbrageous oak, in pomp outspread. 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend. 

Draws lightnings down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 

But thou art true, incarnate Lord f 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 

Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 
No change can falsify ! 



n 
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I bent before thy gracious throne, 

And asked for pes^ce ^i^ sugpliant knee ; 

And peace was given, — ^nor peace alone, 
But faith, and hop^, and ecstasy ! 
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7%c (utive Service of Heaven. — ^Natvral History op 

Enthusiasm. 

Heaven, t^he ultimate and j^rfected condition of hu- 
man nature, is thought of, amidst the toils of life, as an 
elysium of quiescent bliss, exempt, if not from action, at 
least from the necessity of action. Meanwhile every one 
feels that the ruling tendency and the uniform intention of 
all the arrangements of the present state, and of almost all 
its casualties, is to generate and to cherish habits of stren- 
uous exertion. Justness, not less than vice, is a seal of 
perdition. The whole course of nature, and all the insti- 
tutions of society, and the ordinary course of events, and 
the explicit will of God, declared in his Word, concur in 
opposing that propensity to rest which belongs to the human 
mind, and q^mbine to nece^^ili^e^'Stibilfiission to the hard 
yet salutary conditions under which alone the most extreme 
evils may be held in check, and any degree of happiness 
enjoyed. A task and duty is to be fulfilled, in discharging 
which the want of energy is punished even more imme- 
diately and more severely than the want of virtuous motives. 

Here, then, is visible a great and serious incongruity be- 
tween matter of fact and the common anticipations of the 
future state : it, therefore, deserves inquiry whether these 
anticipations |ire really founded on the evidence of Scrip- 
ture, or whether they ai-e not rather the mere suggestions of 
sickly spiritual luxuriousness. This is not the place for pur- 
suing such an inquiry ; but it may be observed^ in passings 

23* 
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that those glimpses of the supernal world which we catch 
from the Scriptures have in them, certainly, quite as much 
of the character of history as of poetry, and impart the 
idea — ^not that there is less of business in heaven than on 
earth, but more. Unquestionably the felicity of those 
beings of a higher order, to whose agency frequent allu- 
sions are made by the inspired writers, is not incompatible 
with the assiduities of a strenuous ministry, to be dis- 
charged, according to the best ability of each, in actual and 
arduous contention with formidable, and, perhaps, some- 
times, successful opposition. 

A poetic notion of angelic agency having in it nothing 
substantia], nothing necessary, nothing difficult, and which 
consists only in an unreal show of action and movement, 
and in which the result would be precisely the same apart 
from the accompaniment of a swarm of butterfly youths, 
must be spurned by reason, as it is unwarranted by Scrip- 
ture. Scripture does not affirm or imply that the plenitude 
of divine power is at all in more immediate exercise in the 
higher world than in this : on the contrary, the revelation so 
distinctly made of a countless array of intelligent and vig- 
orous agents, designated usually by atn epithet of martial 
signification, precludes such an idea. Why a commission 
of subalterns ? — ^why an attendance of celestials upon the 
flight of the bolt of omnipotence l That holt, when ac- 
tually flung, needs no coadjutor I 

But if there be a real and necessary, not merely a shad- 
owy, agency in heaven, as well as on earth ; and if human 
nature is destined to act its part in such an economy, then 
its constitution, and the severe training it undergoes, are at 
once explained ; and then, also, the removal of individuals in 
the very prime of their fitness for useful labor ceases to be 
impenetrably mysterious. This excellent mechanism of 
matter and mind, which, beyond any other of his works, 
declares the wisdom of the Creator, and which, under his 
guidance, is now passing the season of its first preparation, 
•hall stand up anew from the dust of dissolutipn, and then, 
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with fi-eshened powers, and with a store of hard-earned 
and practical wisdom for its guidance, shall essay new la- 
bors — ^we say not perplexities and perils — in the service of 
God, who, by such instruments, chooses to accomplish his 
designs of beneficence. That so prodigious a waste of the 
highest qualities should take place, as is implied in the no- 
tions which many Christians entertain of the future state, 
is, indeed, hard to imagine. 

The mind of man, formed, as it is, to be more tenacious 
of its active habits than even of its moral dispositions, is, 
in the present state, trained, often at an immense cost of 
suffering, to the exercise of skill, of forethought, of courage, 
of patience ; and ought it not to be inferred, unless positive 
evidence contradicts the supposition, that this system of 
education bears some relation of fitness to the state for 
which it is an initiation ? Shall not the very same quali- 
ties which here are so sedulously fashioned and finished, 
be actually needed and used in that future world of per- 
fection ? Surely the idea is inadmissible, that an instru- 
ment, wrought up, at so much expense, to a polished fitness 
for service, is destined to be suspended for ever on the 
palace walls of heaven, as a glittering bauble, no more to 
make proof of its temper. 

Perhaps a pious, but needless jealousy, lest the honor 
due to Him " who worketh all in all" should be in any de- 
gree compromised, has had influence in concealing from 
the eyes of Christians the importance attributed in the 
Scriptures to subordinate agency ; and thus, by a natural 
consequence, has impoverished and enfeebled our ideas of 
the heavenly state. But assuredly it is only while encom- 
passed by the dimness and errors of the present life, that 
there can be any danger of attributing to the creature the 
glory due to the Creator. When once, with open eye, that 
<« excellent glory" has been contemplated, then shall it be 
understood that the divine wisdom is incomparably more 
honored by the skilful and faithful performances, and by 
the cheerfol toils, of agents who have been fashioned and 
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fitted for service, than it could be by the bare exertions of 
irresistible power ; and then, when the absolute depend- 
ence of creatures is thoroughly felt, may the beautiful 
orders of the heavenly hierarchy, rising and still rising 
towards perfection, be seen and admired, without hazard 
of forgetting Him who alone is absolutely perfect, and 
who is the only fountain and first cause of whatever is ex- 
cellent. 

The Scriptures do, indeed, most explicitly declare, not 
only that virtue will not be lost in heaven, but that its 
happiness will be unalloyed by fear, or pain, or want. 
But the mental associations formed in the present state, 
make it so difficult to disjoin the idea of suffering and of 
sorrow from that of labor, and of arduous and difficult 
achievement, that we are prone to exclude action as well 
as pain from our idea of the future blessedness. Yet as- 
suredly these notions may be separated ; and if it be pos- 
sible to imagine a perfect freedom from selfish solicitudes — 
a perfect acquiescence in the will, and a perfect confidence 
in the wisdom, power and goodness of God — ^theh also may 
we conceive of toils without sadness, of perplexities without 
perturbations, and of difficult or perilous service without 
despondencies or fear. 

The true felicity of beings furnished with moral sensi- 
bilities, must consist in the full play of the emotions of love, 
fixed on the centre of good ] and this kind of happiness is 
unquestionably compatible with any external condition, not 
positively painful; perhaps even another step might be 
taken ; but the argument does not need it. Yet it should 
be remembered, that, in many signal and well-attested in- 
stances, the fervor of the religious affections has almost or 
entirely obliterated the consciousness of physicd suffering, 
and has proved its power to vanquish every inferior emo- 
tion, and to fill the heart with heaven, even amid the ut- 
most intensities of pain. Much more, then, may these affec- 
tions, when freed f^om every shackle, when invigorated by 
an assured possession of endless life^ and when heightened 
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by the immediate vision of the supreme excellence, yield a 
fiilness of joy, consistently with many vicissitades oi exter- 
nal position. 



LESSON CXXXIIL 
Vakdiciory Counsels of Washington. 

There is an opinion that parties, in free countries, are 
useful checks upon the administration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, within 
c^tain limits, is pobably true ; and in governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, if 
not with favor, upon the spirit of party ; but in those 
of the popular character, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural 
tendency, it is certain there will always be enough of that 
spirit for every salutary purpose; and there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of piiblic opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire 
not to be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to 
prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, 
it should consume. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup* 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of the destinies of 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connections with private and pub- 
lic felicity. Let it simply be asked. Where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice ? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition, Uiat morality can be maintained 
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without religion* Whatever may be conceded to tke in- 
fluence of refined education on minds of peculiar Btructure* 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect, that natioitdi 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a nece&- 
sary spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government Who, that is a sincere friend to it, can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation 
c^ the fabric? 

Promote, then^ as an object of primary imp<»rtancet 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
pn^rtion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; 
eidtivate peace and harmony with all ; religion and morali- 
ty enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an malted justice and be- 
nevolence. Who ca^ doubt that, in the course of time 
and things, the fi-uits of such a plan would richly repay 
any temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it I Can it be that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue 1 
The experiment at least is recommended by every senti* 
ment which ennobles human nature. Alas ! is it tendered 
impossible by its vices ? 

In the executipn of such a plan, nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particu- 
lar -nations, and passionate attachments for others, should 
be excluded, and that, in place of them, just and amiable 
feelings towards all shodd be cultivated. The nation 
which indulges towards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a slave 
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to its animosity or to its affection^ either of which is su^ 
ficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. An- 
tipathy in one nation against another, disposes each more 
xeadiiy to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight 
causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 

Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and 
bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will and 
resentment, sometimes impels to war the government, con- 
trary to the best calculations of policy. The government 
sometimes participates in the national propensity, and 
adopts, through passion, what reason would reject : at other 
times, it makes the animosity of the nation subservient to 
projects of hostility instigated by pride, ambition and other 
sinister and pernicious motives. The peace oflen, and some- 
times, perhaps, the liberty, of nations' has been the victim. 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another, produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest, in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate mducement or justifi- 
cation. It leads also to concessions to the favorite nation 
of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to injure 
the nation making the concessions, by unnecessarily part- 
ing with what ought to have been retained, and by excit- 
ing jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld ; and it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens (who 
devote themselves to the favorite nation) facility to betray 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country, without 
odium, sometimes even with popularity ; gilding with the 
appearance of a virtuous sense of obligation, a commenda- 
ble deference for public opinion, or laudable zeal for public 
good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, corrup- 
Uon or infatuation. 
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LESSON CXXXIV. 

OhUgatioM resting upon the People of the Uniied States 
to preserve the Union. — ^Daniel Wkbster. 

The people of the United States, by a vast and count- 
less majority, are attached to the amstitution. If they 
shall be convinced that it is in danger, they will come to 
its rescue, and will save it. It cannot be destroyed, even 
now, if they will undertake its guardianship and pro- 
tection. 

But suppose there was less hope than there is, would 
that consideration weaken the force of our obligations ? 
Are we at a post which we are at liberty to abandon, 
when it becomes difficult to hold it? May we fly at 
the approach of danger ? Does our fidelity to the consti- 
tution require no more of us than to enjoy its blessings, 
to bask in the prosperity which it has shed around us and 
our fathers ? and are we at liberty to abandon it, in the 
hour of its peril, or to make for it but a faint and heartless 
struggle, for the want of encouragement, and the want 
of hope? If no state comes to our succor, if every 
where the contest should be given up, here let it be pro* 
traoted to the last moment. Here, where the first blood 
of the revolution was shed, let the last effort for that which 
is the greatest blessing obtained by it — a free and united 
government — ^be made. 

In our endeavors to maintain our existing forms of 
government, we are acting not for ourselves alone, but for 
the great cause of constitutional liberty all over the globe. 
We are trustees, holding a sacred treasure, in which all 
the lovers of freedom have a stake. Not only in revolu- 
tionized France, where there are no longer subjects, where 
the monarch can no longer say, he is the state ; not only 
in reformed England, where our principles, our institutions, 
our practice of free government, are now daily quoted and 
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commended ; but in the depths of Germany also, and 
among the desolated fields and the still smoking ashes of 
Poland, prayers are uttered for the preservation of our 
union and happiness. We are surrounded by a cloud 
of witnesses. The gaze of the sons of liberty, every 
where, is upon us — anxiously, intently, upon us. It may 
see us fall in the struggle for our constitution and govern- 
ment, but Heaven forbid that it should see us recreant. 

At least, let the Star of Massachusetts be the last 
which shall be seen to fall from heaven, and to plunge into 
the utter darkness of disunion. Let her shrink back, let 
her hold others back if she can, at any rate let her keep 
herself back, from this gulf, full, at once, of fire and of 
blackness ; yes, as far as human foresight can scan, 
or human imagination fathom, fiill of the fire, and the 
blood, of civil war, and of the thick darkness of general 
political disgrace, ignominy and ruin. Though the worst 
happen that can happen, and though we be not able to 
prevent the catastrophe, yet let her maintain her own 
integrity, her own high honor, her own unwavering fidelity ; 
so that, with respect and decency, though with a broken 
and a bleeding heart, she may pay the last tribute to a 
glorious, departed, free constitution. 



LESSON CXXXV. 

Prejudices — Jane Taylor. 

That is the truly philosophic mind, 
Which i}o inferior influence can bind ; 
Which all endeavors to confine were vain, 
.Though the earth's orbit were its length of chain ; 
— ^Yet not that boldness which delights to break 
Prom what our fathers taught', for license' sake, 
24 
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• 
Through all dry places wandering, still in quest. 

Like lawless fiends, of some unhallowed rest ;— 

The lore of truth is genuine, when combined 

With unaffected humbleness of mind. 

He values most, who feels with sense acute 

His own deep interest in the grand pursuit ; 

Who heaven-ward spreads his undiverted wing. 

Godly simplicity the moving spring. 

. No meaner power can regulate his flight, 

Too much is staked upon his going right. 

Dry, heartless speculation may succeed^ 

Where the sole object is to frame a creed ; 

The sophist's art may suit their eager quest, 

Who only aim to prove their creed the best ; 

But no such views his anxious search control. 

Who loves the truth because he loves his soul. 

Truth is but one with Heaven, in his esteem, 

The sparkling spring of life's eternal stream ; 

And hence, with equal singleness of heart. 

He traces out each less essential part : 

No worldly motives can his views entice ; y 

He parts with all to gain the pearl of price. 

Why is opinion, singly as it stands. 

So much inherited like house and lands ? 

Whence comes it that fi'om sire to son it goes, 

Like a dark eyebrow or a Roman nose ? 

How comes it, too, that notions, wrong or right, 

Which no direct affinities unite. 

On every side of party ground, one sees, 

Clung close together like a swarm of bees ? 

Where one is held, through habit, form, or force. 

The rest are all consented to of course, 

As though combined by some iitferior plot ; 

Is it necessity, or chance, or what ? 

Where'er the undiscovered cause be sought. 

No man would trace its origin to thought : 
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Then shall we say, with leave of Dr. GaU, 
It comes to pass from thinking not at all ? 

Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind : 
How few think justly of the thinking few \ 
How many never think, who think they do f 
Opinion, therefore, — such our mental dearth,'- 
Depends on mere locality or birth. 
Hence, the warm tory, eloquent and big 
With loyal zeal, had he been bam a whig. 
Would rave for liberty with equal flame. 
No shadow of distinction but the name. 
Hence, Christian bigots, 'neath the pagan cloud. 
Had roared for ** great Diana" just as loud ; 
Or, dropped at Rome, at Mecca, or Pekin, 
For jPo, the prophet, or the man of sin. 

Much of the light and soundness of our creed. 
Whatever it be, depends on what we read. 
How many clamor loudly for their way, 
Who never heard what others have to say ! 
Fixed where they are, determined to be right, 
They fear to be disturbed by fiirther light ; 
And where the voice of argument is heard, 
Away they run, and will not hear a word ; 
Form notions vague, and gathered up by chance. 
Or mere report, of what you might advance ; 
Resolve the old frequented path to tread. 
And still to think as they were born and bred. 

Besides this blind devotion to a sect. 
Custom produces much the same effect. 
Our desks with piles of controversy groan ; 
But still, alas ! each party's with its own. 
Each deems his logic must conviction bring. 
If people would but read, — ^but there's the thing ! 
The sermons, pamphlets, papers, books, reviews. 
That plead our own opinions, we peruse ; 
And these alone, — as though the plan had been 
To rivet all our prejudices in. 
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'Tis really droll to see how people's shelTes, 
Go where you will, are labelled like themselves. 
Ask if your neighlxv — he whose party tone, 
Polemic, or political, is known — 
Sees such a publication — ^naming one 
That takes a different side, or sides with none — 
And straight, in flat, uncomfbrtable-wise, 
That damps all further mention, he replies, 
" No, sir, we do not see that work — 1 know 
Its general views, — we take in so and so/' 
Thus each retains his notions, every one ; 
Thus they descend complete from sire to son ; 
And hence the blind contempt so freely shown 
For every one's opinions but our own. 

How ofl from public or from private pique. 
Conscience and truth are not allowed to speak ! 
Reasons might weigh that now are quite forgot. 
If such a man or party urged them not ; 
But oh, what logic strong enough can be, 
To prove that they have clearer views than we ! 

In times like ours, 'twere wise if people would 
Well scrutinize their zeal for doing good. 
A few plain questions might suffice, to prove 
What flows from party, what from Christian love. 
— Our prayers are heard — some Mussulman, at last. 
Forsakes his prophet — ^some Hindoo his caste ; 
Accepts a Saviour, and avows the choice : — 
How glad we are I how much our hearts rejoice ! 
The news is told and echoed, till the tale 
Howe'er reviving, almost waxes stale. 
— ^A second convert gospel grace allures — 
Oh, but this time he was not ours but yoyrs ! 
It came to pass we know not when or how ; 
— Well, are* we quite as glad and thankful now 1 
Or can we scarce the rising wish suppress, 
That we wer^ honored with the whole success ? 

There is an eye that marks the ways of men 
With strict, impartial, analyzing ken : 
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Our motley creeds, our crude opinions, li^ 
All, all unveiled to that omniscient eye. 
He sees the softest shades by error thrown ; 
Marks where His truth is left to shine alone ; 
Decides with most exact, unerring skill, 
Wherein we differ from His word and will. 
No specious names nor reasonings, to His view 
The false can varnish, or deform the true ; 
Nor vain excuses e'er avail, to plead 
The right of theory for the wrong of deed. 
Before that unembarrassed, just survey, 
What heaps of refuse must be swept away I 
How must its search from every creed remove 
All but the golden grains of truth and love ! 
Yet with compassion for our feeble powers ; 
For, oh ! his thoughts and ways are not as ours. 
— There is a day, in flaming terrors bright, 
When truth and error shall be brought to light. 
But who shall rise, amid the shining throng. 
To boast that Ae was right, and you were wrong ? 
When each rejoicing saint shall veil his face, 
And none may triumph, but in glorious grace ! 
No meaner praise shall heavenly tongues employ : 
Yet they shall reap the more abundant joy, 
Who sought His truth, with simple, humble aim 
To do His will, and glorify His name. 
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Hymn for the two hundredth Anniversary of the Settle^ 
ment of Charlestown, Mass. — ^Pierpont. 

Two hundred years !— «two hundred years I—* 
How much of human power and pride, 

What glorious hopes, what gloomy feara. 
Have sunk beneath their noiseless tide I 
24 • 
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The red man, at his horrid rite. 

Seen by the stars at night's cold noon^ — 

His bark canoe, its track of light 
Left on the wave beneath the moon ; — 

His dance, his yell, his council fire. 
The altar where his victim lay. 

His death-song, and his funeral pyre. 
That stiU, strong tide hath borne away. 

And that pale pilgrim band is gone, 

That, on this shore, with trembling trod. 

Ready to faint, yet bearing on 
The ark of freedom and of God. 

And war^— that, since, o'er ocean came. 
And thundered loud from yonder hill. 

And wrapped, its foot in sheets of flame. 
To blast that ark — its storm is still. 

Chief, sachem, sage, bards, heroes, seers. 

That live in story or in song, 
Time, for the last two hundred years, 

Has raised, and shown, and swept along. 

'Tis like a dream when one awakesH^ 
This vision of the scenes of old ; 

'Tis like the moon whea morning breaks ; 
'Tis like a tale round watch-fires told. 

Then what are we ! — ^then what are we ! 

Yes, when two hundred years have rolled 
O'er our green graves, our names shall be 

A morning dream, a tale that's told. 

Qod of our fathers, — ^in whose sight 
The thousand years, that sweep away 
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Man, and the traces of his might, 
Are but the break and close of day,- 

Grant us that love of truth sublime, 
That love of goodness and of thee, 

That makes thy children, in all time, 
To share thine own eternity. 



LESSON CXXXVII. 

No Cause of Enmity between the United States and Chreat 
Britain, — ^Edinburgh Review. 

We have nothhig more at heart, than a cordial friend- 
ship between America and England. England is not 
merely the old country, it is the only country with which 
America has much concern or contact. This circumstance 
has singled out and fixed an importance and character 
on every thing that she is di^)osed to do, or say, or think, 
or feel, concerning the United States, which her conduct 
would not possess were the rest of Europe equally in the 
field. It is as natural for them to think too much, as fi>r 
us to think too little, about their glorious revolutionary 
struggle. The somewhat needless parade of their fourth 
of July anniversaries connects England with annual hos- 
tile recollections. If they ^re astonished at the facility 
with which we seem to have forgotten the mortification of 
defeat, there is at least this merit in the oblivion — ^we 
must, as a previous condition, have entirely forgiven them 
their success. 

The eagerness of the aspiration, and the effort with 
which America already flies her kite at every object of 
excellence^ and every pinnacle of power, manifests an 
energy and a purpose, at which it is impossible not to 
clap our hands. We should clap the louder^ were they 
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less palpably aware of their own excelleiices. The merit 
b a little disfigured by too evident a conceit of what they 
have done themselves, and by an unseemly jealousy of 
what has been done, or is doing, by others. England 
appears, at* times, to be the particular object of this 
jealousy. 

What a source of honest pride to the Englishman of 
Europe, that, whilst the race of France is stationary in 
Canada, and is disappearing in Louisiana — ^whilst Spain 
has scarce impregnated with her stock the borders of the 
golden kingdoms of Mexico and Peru— our children have 
stamped our character on a vast continent, and so breathe 
our spirit and follow out our example, that they are already 
treading on our heels ! Whatever clouds may seem, at 
times, to pass over the space between us, we never can 
believe but that the Englishmen of America brighten 
their countenances in the reflected glory of their Euro- 
pean kindred, past, present and to come. Let them 
overtake us, if they can, in the road of civilization and ot 
honor. It is not so narrow, but that two can go abreast. 
Let them pass us, and we shall feel much more pride in 
their progress, than shame at being left behind. 

The political collisions which have arisen out of the 
maritime and colonial questions between the two govern- 
ments — the airs given themselves by English travellers — 
and the prevalent tone of English literature — ^seem to have 
created an impression which we are confident is unde- 
served. They have combined to mislead a portion of the 
American public with regard to the real feelings of the 
English people. This is very much to be regretted, but 
it is not a matter of surprise to us. There is nothing so 
difficult as to put nations in possession of the truth on 
such a subject. Grave French professors of the present 
day have lefl England, within these six months, con- 
vinced that our actual national occupation is (and has 
been for the last fifteen years) something very like teach 
ing starlingsf the name of Waterloo. There are American 
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writers, who believe that the independence of Amerfca, 
its republican institutions, and its growing greatness, are 
a mortification, example and apprehension, from the 
thoughts of which an English child shrinks instinctively 
in his cradle. Here and there, it is certain, that foolish 
and prejudiced individuals, entertaining similar senti- 
ments, may be found. But is there a subject on which 
some possible absurdity or other is not represented by a 
fraction of society 1 

' It is enough to separate the English people from their 
communion, that we can honestly declare, so few are their 
number, that we know no such person, and have never 
met with one. The distance at which America is placed, 
the policy which she has wisely pursued of standing aloof 
from the feuds of Europe, the unobtrusive nature of the 
objects on which she has been so successfully engaged, 
keep her very much out of sight, except in the case of 
those who have some personal connection with her. 
America has enjoyed immense advantages from the waste 
of waters which are between us, and from the waste of 
wilderness beyond her dominions. She must take. along 
with them the disadvantages of her position and of her 
policy. Our ignorance is far from being indifference; 
much less is it premeditated ill-will. Could England be 
polled upon such a subject, the portion of the present 
generation would be small, indeed, which would not wish 
their American brethren hearty joy of their good fortune 
— joy that the United States have achieved their inde- 
pendence — joy that they have established such institutions 
as they thought were best suited to their condition — joy 
that they are laying deep in prosperous industry, and 
political contentment, the foundations of an empire greater 
and happier — ^probably ten times greater, certainly a thou- 
sand fold happier — ^than the empire of the Caesars. 

In the mean time, it would be as well, if the Americans 
would conceal their pride a little. Of some things, how- 
ever ,^-of their sense, their vigor, their manliness, — it is 
difficult to think too highly. We, the mother country^ 
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stand, too, upon our right to share with them in their 
glory. Greece and Rome boasted of their colonies, their 
emigrant settlements in Asia or m Gaul. How would 
they have exulted in the parentage of a stock, which, in 
the brief period of one hundred and fifty years, had swell- 
ed from a knot of pilgrims into an independent nation ; 
and which, in the first fifty years of its independence as a 
nation, had drawn together, by a centripetal force, like 
that of nature, the discordant materials of half a globe, 
and magnetized the mass with the electric spark of civil 
and religious fireedom ! 



LESSON CXXXVHL 

The Cotter^s Saturday Night, — ^Robert Burns. 

The cheerful supper done, with serious face. 

They round the ingle* form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace, 

The big ha' Bible,t once his father's pride ; 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyartf haffets^ wearing thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And " Let us worship Qod !" he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee's wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name. 

Or noble Elgin beats the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays. 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Wo unison have they with our Creator's praise. 

^ Fire-place. f Hafl Bible. % Qny. $ Templea. 
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The {urlest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 

Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah's wild seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme — 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name. 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 

How his first followers and servants sped 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command. 

Then, kneeling down to heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope '' springs exulting on triumphant wing," 

That thus they all shall meet in fiiture days ; 

There ever bask in uncreated rays ; 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear ; 

Together hymning their Creator's praise. 
In such society, yet still more dear, 
While heaven moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor religion's pride. 

In all the pomp of method and of art. 
When men display to congregations wide, 

Devotion's every grace except the heart ! 

The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
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May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul ; 
And in his book of life the inmates pool enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their several way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 

That He, who stills the raven's clamdrous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings ; 
** An honest man's the noblest work of God ;" 
And, certes,* in fair virtue's heavenly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind. 

What is a lordling's pomp ? A cumbrous load. 

Disguising ofl the wretch of human kind ! 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 

O Scotia, my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 

And, oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and ifile ! 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 

O Thou ! who poured the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace's undaunted heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part 

* Certainly. 
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(The patriot's God peculiarly thou art, 
His Friend, Inspiter, Guardian and Reward) ! 

O never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 
But -still the patriot and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession, raise, her ornament and guard ! 



LESSON CXXXIX. 

Union of Piety and Learning in the Christian Ministry. ^^ 

Robert Hall. 

- At this period, no apology can be necessary for at- 
tempting to assist young men, designed for the ministry, 
in the acquisition of such branches of knowledge as may 
qualify them more completely for the successful discharge 
of that sacred function ; since, whatever prejudices unfa- 
vorable to learning may have formerly prevailed in serious 
minds, they appear to have subsided, and Christians in 
general admit the propriety of enlisting literature in the 
service of religion. From the recent multiplication of 
theological seminaries among ProtestaDi dissenters, such 
an inference may be fairly deduced. 

While we assert the absolute sufficiency of the Scrip- 
ture for every saving purpose, it is impossible to deny 
the usefulness of the knowledge derived from books, in 
unfolding many of its obscurities, explaining many of its 
allusions, and producing more fully to the view the invalu- 
able treasure it contains. 

The primary truths of revelation, it is acknowledged, 
offer themselves, at first view, in the sacred volume ; but 
there are latent riches, and gems of inestimable value, 
which can be brought to light only by a deeper and more 
laborious research. There are 4i'umberless exquisite bar- 
monies and retired beauties in the scheme of revelation, 
which are rarely discovered, without the union of great 

25 
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industry with cultivated talent, ^i^'iollectipa of writings, 
composed on various occasions^ ana at remote intervals 
of time, including detabhed portions of history the most 
ancient, and of poetry awfully sublime, fafut often obscure, 
— a book containing continual allusions to -manners un- 
known in this part of the world, and to institutions which 
^ve long ceased to exist, must demand all the aid that 
ingenuity and learning can bring toward its elucidation. 

The light of revelation, it should be remembered, is 
not opposite to the light of reason ; the former presup- 
poses the latter ; they are both emanations from the same 
source ; and the discoveries of the Bible, however super- 
natural, are addressed to the understanding, the only 
medium of information, whethet human or divine. Re- 
vealed religion is not a cloud which overshadows reason ; 
it is 'af superior illumination designed to' perfect its exer- 
cise, and supply its deficiencies. ' Since truth is always 
consisteni^with itself, it can never suffer from the most 
enlarged exertion of the intellectual powers, provided 
those powers be regulated by a spirit of dutiful submis- 
sion to the oracles of God. The evidences of C{iristianity 
challenge the most rigorous examination ; the more accu- 
rate and extensive the inquiry, the more convincing will 
they -appear. Unexpected coincidences between inspired 
history and the most undisputed remains of antiquity will 
present themselves, and striking analogies be perceived 
between the course of Providence and the supreme econ- 
omy of grace. 

The gradual developement of the plan of revelation, 
together with the dependence of its several parts on each 
other, and the perfect consistency of the whole, will em- 
jploy and reward the deepest investigation. In proof 
' of the assistance religion may derive from learning, 
T%h!fy directed, we appeal to the writings of an Usher, 
ifc Newton and a Biyant ; to the ancient apologists of 
Christianity, who, by means of it, unmasked the deformi- 
ties of polytheism ; to the reformers, whom it taught to 
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remove the sacred fs6l|pine from the dust ami obscurity 
of cloisters, and ^xhTbit it in the dialects of Europe ; and 
to the victorious impugners of infidelity in modern times. 
Such are the spoils which sanctified 'learning has won 
from superstition and impiety, the common enemies of 
God and man. 

Nor must we forget to notice, among the most precious 
fruits of cultivated reason, that c<msciousness of its ow^ 
deficiencies, and sense of its own weakness, which prompts 
it to bow to the authority of revelation, and depose its 
honors at the cross ; since its incapacity to solve the most 
important questions, and to satisfy the most distressing 
doubts, will be felt with the truest conviction, and attest- 
ed with the best grace, by such as have .made the largest 
essay of its powers. 

An unconverted ministry we look upon as the greatest 
calamity that can befall the church ; nor would we be 
disposed to insinuate, by the preceding observations, that 
education can ever be a proper substitute (at native talent, 
much less for real piety ; all we mean to assert is, that 
the union of both will much enlarge the capacity of 
doing good. 

Without descending to particulars, we must be allowed 
to remark, for example, that the art of arranging idejis in 
their proper order, and. of investigating the nature o( dif- 
ferent sorts of evidence, a6 <well as an acquaintance with 
the fundamental rules of composition and rhetoric, are of 
essential service to a public speaker. 

The existing state of society supplies additional reasons 
for extending the advantages of academical education. 
If former periods have given birth to more renowned 
scholars, none ever produced so many men of reading aitd 
reflection as the present ; never was there a tiihe wkeu 
books were so multiplied, knowledge so difTusftdi and- 
when, cojisequently, the exercise of cultivated taleniB in 
all departments was in such demand. When the general 
level of mental improvement is so much raised, it becomes 
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necessary for the teachers of rei^on to possess their full 
share of these advantages, if they wduld secure firom 
neglect the exercise of a function the most impwtant to 
the interests of ^Kmkind. If, in the days of inspiration,, 
there were schools of the prophets, and if miraculous 
infusions of wisdom did not supersede human means of 
instruction, much less are they to be neglected in the 
present times, when no such c<Hnmunications are expect- 
ed. To this We must add, that perverted literature is 
one of the most powerful weapons in the hands of the 
eneoiies of divine truth, who leave no effort untried to 
recommeifii their cause by the lustre of superior acquisi- 
tions, Itnd to form in the public min^L the dangerous 
association between irreligion and talexitS| weakness and 
piety. 



LESSON CXL. 

Thomas Simpson, a self^ducated Man, — ^Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge. 

Thomas Simpson was born in the town of Market- 
fiosworth, in Leicestershire, England, in the year 1710. 
His fither was a working stuif-weaver, and \^as either 
so poor, or so insensible to the importance of education^ 
that, after keeping his son at school only so long as to 
enable him to make a very slight progress in reading, he 
took him home, with the view of bringing him up to his 
own trade. Thomas, however, had already acquired a 
passionate love of book^, and was resolved at alt hazards 
to make himself a scholar. So, besi4es contriving to teach 
himself writing, he read with the gl^atest eagerness every 
volume that came in his way, or that he could by any 
means procure ; and spent in this manner not only all his 
leisure, but even occasionally a portion of the time which 
his father thought be ought to have employed»at his woiju 
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Instead of giving any encouragement, indeed, to his son's 
fondness for study, his father did all in his power to cure 
him of what he deemed so idle and pernicious a propensity ; 
and at last, it is said, after many reprimands, forbade him 
even to open a book, and insisted upon his confhiing him- 
self to his loom the whole day. This injudicious severity, 
however, defeated its own object. The young man's re- 
peated attempts to evade the harsh injunctioa that had 
been laid upon him led to perpetual quarrels between 
himself and his father, till he was one day orde^^d by the 
latter to leave the house altogether, and to gp'seek his 
fortune where and in whatever way he chose. Injthis ex- 
tremity, he tookJ refuge in the house of a tailor's widow, 
who let lodgings, in the neighboring village of Nuneaton, 
and with whose son, two years older than himself, he had 
been previously acquainted. Here he contrived to maintain 
himself for awhile by working at his business; and had 
at least a. little time to spare besides for his favorite enjoy- 
ment of reading, when he could any where borrow a book. 
It chanced, however, that, among other humble travellers 
who sometimes, took up their abode with the widow, was a 
pedler, who followed the profession of an astrologer and 
fortune-teller, as well as that of an itinerant merchant, 
and was, accordingly, accounted a man of no .' little 
learning by the rustics of those parts. Young Simpson's 
curiosity had been, some time before this, greatly excited 
by a remarkable eclipse of the sun, which happened on 
the 11th of May, 1724 : but if this was the incident that 
gave his mind its first bias toward the studies in which 
he aflerwards attained so high a distinction, it was to his 
casual connection with the astrologer that he owed the 
rudiments of his scientific knowledge. This personage, 
with whom he had become very intimate, had, it appearSj^ 
a few books relating to the mystery he professed, and to 
the branches of real learning held to be connected with it. 
Among these were Cocker's " Arithmetic," which had, for- 
Mfuctely, a treatise on algebra bouitd up with it — as well as 

25* 
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the less useful addition of a work written by Partridge, the 
famous Almanac maker, on the calculation of nativities. 
Both these volumes the pedler, on setting out upon a tour 
to Bristol, left in t^e hands of his young friend. 

These were the first scientific works Simpson had ever 
had an opportunity of perusing, and they interested him 
exceedingly ; even the book on nativities, notwithstanding 
the absurdities with which it was filled, probably not a 
little exciting his wonder and curiosity, both by its myste- 
rious speculations on the prophetic language of the stars, 
and such scattered intimations as it afforded in regard to 
the sublime realities of astronomy. He studied his man- 
uals with such ardor and assiduity, that the pedler, upon 
returning from his excursion, was quite confounded at. his 
progress ; and looked upon him as so marvellous a genius, 
that he proceeded forthwith to draw his horoscope (to 
speak in the jargon of the art), or, in other words, to 
calculate the position of the planets on the day he was 
born, in order that he might ascertain the splendid destiny 
in store for him. He predicted that, in two years more, 
this miraculous pupil would actually turn out a greater 
philosopher than himself. Afler this, it cannot surprise 
us that our young aspirant should give himself to his 
occult studies with greater devotion than ever ; and we find 
him, in fact, ere long, commencing business as fortune- 
teller on his own account, and rapidly rising in reputation 
in that capacity, until he became the oracle of the whole 
neighborhood. He now gave up working as a weaver ; 
but, to occupy his leisure, he added to his principal pro- 
fession that of a schoolmaster ; so that, his gains being 
now considerable, he looked upon himself as in the secure 
high road to prosperity, and, accordingly, married a wife 
in the person of his landlady, the tailor's widow, whom we 
have already mentioned. This was a somewhat singular 
connection ; for, if the account commonly given of the 
lady be correct, which account makes her die in the year 
1782, at the age of one hundred and two^ she must have 
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been, at the time of this her second marriage, about three 
times as old as her husband. Indeed, as we have already 
observed, she had (besides a daughter) a son by her former 
husband, two years older than her new partner. 

It is necessary to mention these circumstances, in order 
to give a true picture of Simpson's situation at this period 
of his life, and of the multiplied difficulties through which 
he must have fought his way to the eminence he eventually 
attained. No starting-place for a literary career, one 
should think, could well be more awkward and hopeless, 
than that of a man who, besides many other disadvantages, 
had already a family to maintain before he had almost ' 
commenced his education, and no other means of doing 
so except a profession which necessarily excluded him 
from- any association with the literary world in general, 
much more effectually than if he had eaten the bread of 
the humblest or most menial industry. It was quite neces- 
sary, indeed, that, if he was ever to give himself a chance 
either of advancement or respectability, he should exchange 
his trade of a fortune-teller and conjurer for some more 
reputable vocation, even although it should be, at the same 
time,' a more laborious and less lucrative one. He removed 
to Derby soon afler : here he wisely returned to his original 
occupation of a weaver ; and, joining to his labors at the 
loom during the day, the teaching of a school at night, con- 
trived for some time, though with much difficulty, to earn 
in this way a scanty subsistence for himself and his family. 

It was during his residence at Derby, amid the fatigues 
of hard and unceasing labor, and the cares and vexations 
of poverty, that this extraordinary man made his most 
important advances in scientific knowledge. His principal 
source of information was the " Ladies' Diary," of which he 
was a regular and attentive reader. It was in this publi- 
cation that he first read of that branch of mathematical 
learning called Fluxions, or the Differential Calculus, the 
recent discovery of Sir Isaac Newton and Leibnitz ; but 
the places in which it was noticed scarcely informed him 
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of more than its name, and its immense importance in all 
the higher investigations of mathematics. But this w^as 
enough for such a mind as his. He determined to make 
himself master of the subject, and could not rest until he 
had possessed himself of the means of commencing the 
study of it. The only treatise on fluxions which had at 
that time appeared in English, was a work by an atlthor 
of the name of Hayes ; but it was a dear and somewhat 
scarce book, so that he found it impossible to procure a 
copy of it. Providentially, however, in the year 1780, 
appeared Edmund Stone's translation of the Marquis de 
THopital's French work on the subject. This Simpson 
borrowed from a friend ; and, immediately setting about 
the study of it with his characteristic ardor, prosecuted it 
with so much success, that he not only made himself in a 
short time familiar with the new science, but qualified 
himself to compose a work of his own upon it, whiclv 
when published a few years ailer, turned out to be much 
more complete and valuable than either that of Hayes or 
that of Stone. When he had finished, |his performance, 
he set out for London, leaving his wife and family in the 
mean time at Derby. He reached the capital without even 
a letter of introduction, and with scarcely any thing except 
his manuscript in his pocket. He was at this time in his 
twenty-fiflh or twenty-sixth year. Having established him- 
self in humble lodgings in the neighborhood of Spitalfields, 
he maintained himself, in the first instance, as he had been 
wont to do in the country, by working at his trade during 
the day, while he occupied his evenings in teaching math- 
ematics to such pupils as he could procure. In this latter 
employment, his engaging method of instruction, and ad- 
mirable talent for explaining and simplifying the difficulties 
of his subject, in a short time procured him notice and 
friends ; and his success was so considerable, that he was 
enabled to bring his family to town. He now also ventured 
to announce the publication of his " Treatise on Fluxions," 
by subscription ; and it accordingly appeared in quarto, in 
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the ye«ur 1737. - From this era, his fortunes and his celeh- 
rity went on steadily advancing. But the most remarkable 
and honorable part of his history is that which recounts 
his unwearied exertion as a writer on his favorite subjects, 
after he had acquired a station and a regular income^ 
9B well as a degree of distinction, which would have satisk 
fied the ambition, and relaxed the industry, of many others 
whose early struggles had been so severe as his. 

Here, then, is an inspiring example, showing how a 
man may triumph over almost any outward circumstances. 
Nor let it be said that such victories are reserved only for 
persons of extraordinary intellectual powers. We repeat 
that it is not genius, but resolution and perseverance, that 
are wanted. Simpson was not a man of much original or 
inventive talent ; nor did he possess any quality of mind 
which would have made him one «f the wonders of his 
jlime, if he had set out in life with the ordinary advantages. 
His writings are all able, generally useful, and sometimes 
ingenious ; but he is not to be enumerated among those 
who have carried-^ience forward, or materially assisted in 
any of its great conquests. Not that he was, in point even 
of mental capacity, by any means an ordinary man ; but 
there is an immeasurable interval between such men as 
Simpson and those whose writings and discoveries are 
destined to influence and ipould their own and all succeed- 
ing ages. His chief talent was great clearness and quick- 
ness of apprehension ; and very much of this he owed to 
the eagerness and devotion with which he gave himself up 
to the study of whatever he wished to make himself master 
of, and the unrelaxed attention which he was consequently 
enabled to apply to it. This, indeed, is rather a habit 
of mind which may be acquired, than a talent that one 
must be born with ; or, at least, it depends, much more than 
many other sorts of talent, on those moral qualities which 
may be excited and strengthened by proper discipline in 
every man. It was here that Simpson's superiority prin- 
cipally lay — ^in that passionate love of knowledge which 
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prompted him to seek it in defiance of all impediments, 
and in that courage and perseverance with which he enr 
countered and overcame, in this pursuit, a succession of 
difficulties, which many would scarcely have had nerve 
enough to look in the face. Among those born in the 
same rank of life to which he originally belonged, there 
are, undoubtedly, at all times, numbers who occasionally 
feel something of the ambition that animated him ; and 
would at least be very glad if, without much trouble, they 
could secure for themselves the profit, and power, and 
enjoyment, attendant upon intellectual cultivation. But 
the desire dies away in them, and ends in nothing, because 
they have not fortitude enough to set earnestly and re- 
solvedly about combating the obstacles which oppose its 
gratification. These obstacles appear, to their indolence 
and timidity, far mose formidable than they really are. 
There are few cases in which they can be actually com- 
bined in greater force than they were in that of him whose 
history we have just sketched. It may be hoped, that it 
does not often happen, in the present day, that a parent 
shall obstinately oppose his child's innocent and most 
praiseworthy efibrts in the work of self improvement 
Instruction in the elements of learning, in reading, writing, 
and the rudiments of arithmetic, is already, or, we trust, 
soon will be, in our own country, within the reach of all ; 
so that even the son of the poorest artisan or laborer has 
scarcely now, in any case, to begin life unprovided with 
what we may call the great pass-keys to all literary and 
scientific knowledge. Thus fi^nished, his future progress 
depends upon himself; and any degree of proficiency is 
within his reach. Let those who doubt this reflect on 
what Thomas Simpson accomplished, in circumstances as 
unfavorable as can well be imagined. His first acquaint- 
ance with books was formed during moments stolen fi'om 
almost incessant labor, and it cost him his domestic peace, 
the favor of his fiiends, and, finally, the shelter of his 
fiither's roof. He never had afterwards either any master 
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to instruct him, or any friend to assist him in providing for 
the necessities of the passing day ; but, on the contrary^ 
when he wished*to make himself acquainted with any new 
subject, he eeuld with difficulty find a book out of which 
to study it, and %ad a family to support at an age when 
many have scarcely begun even to maintain themselves. 
Yet, with both his days and his evenings employed in toil- 
' ing for a subsistence, he found time for intellectual acqui- 
sitions, such as^ to a less industrious and ardent student, 
would have sufficed for the occupation of a whole life. 
This is a striking proof how independent we really are, 
if we choose, of those external circumstances which seem 
to make so vast a difference between the situation of man 
and man ; and how possible it is for us, in any situation, 
at least to enrich our minds, if Providence refuse us all 
other riches. It is the general ignorance of this great 
truth, or indifference to it, that prevents it from being 
oflener exemplified ; and it would be rendering a high 
service to the human species, if we could awaken men's 
minds to a sufficiently lively trust in it, and a steady sense 
of its importance. 



LESSON CXLI. 

Cemeteries and Rites of Burial in Turkey, — Hartley. 

In Turkey, the places and rites of sepulture have an 
affecting prominence and solemnity connected with them, 
scarcely equalled in Christendom. In general, the dead 
are interred in very spacious cemeteries, contiguous to 
towns and villages. There appear to be two cities placed 
side by side — the city of the living, and the city of the dead ; 
and the population of the city of the dead far exceeds that 
of the city of the living. The Jews have covered the face 
of a very large hill, rising above the city of Smyrna, with 
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the stones which note the pltce where the eaithly remains 
of their deceased countrymen are xleposited. There is a 
desolatioii and forlorn appearance presented bj this spot, 
unshehered as it is by a single tree,. which is in striking 
contrast with the thick shade and beaudful order of the 
Turkish places of burial. It shows that, ef^ren in deatli^ 
the Jew is not exempt from the contempt and oppression 
of which he could not divest himself whUst living. 

The interment of a corpse according to the ritual of the 
English church had always, to my mind, a striking solemnity 
in Turkey. On passing through the streets to the place 
of burial, innumerable eyes of strangers, of a diversitjr of 
nations, gaze fixedly upon the scene. All is still. The 
pursuits of business are suspended ; a hicid interval appears 
to be imparted to the delirium of folly and sin : and, when 
the muffled drum and martial step, which accompany to the 
dust the body of an English sailor, add their interest to the 
* procession, the feelings of spectators are vn-ought up to no 
comihon pitch of excitement. During the reading of the 
.burial service, more especially at Constantinople, where 
the English burial-ground is in a place exceedingly public, 
a solemn attention arrests all present, even though to few 
the language is intelligible. Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews and Christians appear to have forgotten their animos- 
ities, and, at the grave of vdeath, to have recollected that a 
common fate awaits them all. However distinct they may 
be from each other in the enjoyments and attainments of 
life, and however they may differ in what is much more, 
momentous — the prospects of immortality — still is there an ■ 
awful uniformity, which unites in one inseparable commu- 
nion the men of all ranks, of all ages, and of all religions ; — 
DuBtYhou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. 

Very frequently, whilst you are silently engaged in your 
apartment, the stillness of a Turkish town, where no rum- 
bling of wheels is ever heard, is interrupted by the distant 
sound of the funeral chant of the Greek priests. As the 
voices grow more loud, you hasten to the window to behold 
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the procession. The priests move first, bearing their burn- 
ing tapers, and, by their dark and flowing robes, give an' 
idea of mourning in harmony with the occasion. The 
corpse is always exhibited te full view. It is placed upon 
a bier, Vvhich is borne alofl upon the shoulders, and is 
. dressed in the best and gayest garments possessed by the 
deceased. I have sometimes seen a young female, who 
had departed in the bloom of life and beauty, adorned 
rather as a bride to meet the bridegroom^ than as one who 
was to be the tenant of the chamber of corruption. The 
young jnan at Nain, who was restored to life by the com- 
mand of our Saviour, w§s doubtless carried on a bier of this 
kind. When our Lord intimated the design of interposing 
in his favor, they thaf bare him stood stiU. And when the 
miraculous energy was exetted, he that was dead sat up, 
and began to speaks I believe it is unusual for any of th^ 
Orientals to be buried in coffins. 

The closing part of the Greek burial service, com- 
mencing with the words, ** Come and impart the -iast 
embrace," is very affecting. The friends of th^ departed 
press forward from every part of the church, and kiss his 
cold and pallid lips, and weep over him. ^t is considered 
a very peculiar mark of disresp^t to neglect this last office 
of affection. 



LESSON CXLII. 

Speech in the British Parliament, oh the Motion for re* 
ducing the Army, 1731. — Pulteney. . 

We have heard a great deal about parliamentary armies, 
and about an army continued from year to year. I have 
always been, and shall be, against a standing army of 
any kind. To me it is a terrible thing, whether under 
that of parliament, or any other designation : a standing 
army is still a standing army, whatever^ name it be called 

26 
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by^ they are a body of men distinct from the body of the I 

people ; they are governed by different laws ; Uind obe>- i 

dience, and au entire submission to the orders of their > 

commanding officer, is their only principle. The nations 
arouivi us are already enslaved, and have been enslaved 
by those very means : by means of their standing armi«Bti 
they have every one lost their liberties. It is, indeed!]^ ^ . 
impossible that the liberties of the peG{>le can be preserved 
Vi any 'country where a numerous standing army is kept 
up. Shall we, then, take any of our measures from the 
examples of our neighbors? No. On the contrary, from 
their misfortunes, we ought to learn to avoid those rocks 
upon which they have split. 

It signifies nothing to tell me that our array is com- 
manded by such gentlemen as cannot be ^Opposed to join 
in any measures for enslaving their country. It may be 
so ; I hope it is so : I have a very good opinion of many 
gentlemen now in the army : I believe they would not 
join in any such measures : but their lives are uncertain ; 
not can we be sure how long they may be continued in 
command; that they may not be all dismissed in a mo^ 
ment, and ptoper tools of power put in their room. Be- 
sides, we know the passions of men ; we know how dan- 
gerous it is to trust the best of jpen with too much power. 
Where was there a braver arwy than that under Julius 
Caesar ? where was there ^ver an army that had served 
their country more faithfully? That army was com- 
manded generally by the best citizens of Rome ; by men 
of great fortune and figure in their country ; yet that army 
enslaved their country. The affections of the soldiers 
towards their country, the honor and integrity of the under 
officers are not to be depended on. By the military law, 
the administration of justice is so quickj-ahd the punish- 
ment so severe, that neither officer or soldier dares to 
dispute the orders of his supreme commander ; he must 
not consult hw own inclinations. If an officer were com- 
manded to pull his own father out of this house, he must 
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do it; he dares *liot disobey; immediate deatl^ would be 
the 8ur^ consequence of the least gri^inbling : and if an 
officer were sent into the court of requests, accompanied 
by a body of musketeers with screwed bayonets^ and with 
orders to tell us what we ought to do, and how we were to 
^tot;^ , I know what would be the duty of this house ; I 
"^tnow it would be our duty to order the officer to be taken, 
and hanged up at the door of the lobby; — but I doubt 
much, if such a spirit could be found in the house, or in 
any house of commons that will ever be in England. •" 

I talk not of imaginary things; I talk of what has 
happened to an English house of commons, and from an 
English army ; not only from an English army, but an army 
that was raised by that very house of commons ; an army 
that was paid^by them, and an army that was commanded 
by generals appointed by them : therefore, do not let us 
vainly imagine that an army raised and maintained by 
authority of parliament will always be submissive to them. 
If any army be so numerous as to have it in their power 
to overawe the parliament, they will be submissive as long 
as the parliament does nothing to disoblige their fjfvorhe 
general ; but when that case happens, I am"' afraid that, 
instead of the parliament's dismissing the army, the army 
will dismiss the parliament, as they have done heretofore. 
Nor does the legality or illejfality of that parliament or of 
that army alter the case ; for,, with respect to that army, 
and according to their way of thinking, the parliam^t 
dismissed by them was a legal parliament ; they were an 
army raised and- maintained accprding to law ; and at 
first they were raised; as they imagined, for the preserva- 
tion of those liberties which they afterwards destroyed. 

It has been urged, that whoever is for the Protestant 
succession must be for continuing the army. For that 
very reason I am against continuing the army. I know 
that neither the Protestant succession in his majesty's 
most illustrious hcnise, nor any successioi|, can ever be 
safe, as long as there is a standing army in the country. 
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Annies have no regard to hereditary successions. The 
first two Caesars ^at Rome did pretty well, and found 
means to keep their armies in tolerable subjection, because 
the gener-als and officers were all their own creatures ; but 
how ^id it fare with their successors ? Was not every one 
#Cthem named by the army, without any regard to hared- 
itajfy right, or to any right ? A cobbler, a gardener, or any 
man who happened to raise himself in the army, and 
could gain their affections, was made emperor of the 
world. Was not every succeeding emperor raised to the 
throne, or tumbled headlong into the dust, according to 
the mere whim or mad frenzy of the soldiers? 

We are told, " Oh ! gentlemen, but this army is desired 
to be continued but for one year longer ; it is not desired 
to be continued for any term of years." How absurd is 
this distinction ! Is there any army in the world contin- 
ued for any term of years? Does the most absolute 
monarch tell his army, that he is to continue them for any 
number of years, or any number of months? How long 
have we already continued our army from year to year ? 
And if it thus continues, wherein will it differ from the 
standing armies of those countries which have already 
submitted their necks to the ycke ? We are now come 
to the Rubicoii ; our army is now to be reduced, or it 
never will. From his majesty's own mouth we are assured 
of a profound tranquillity abroad — we know there is one 
at home. If this is not a proper time, if these circum- 
stances do not afford us a safe opportunity for reducing at 
least a part of our regular forces, we never can expect to 
see any reduction; and this nation, already overloaded 
with debts and taxes, must be loaded with the heavy 
charge of perpetually supporting a numerous standing 
army, and remain for ever exposed to the danger of having 
its liberties and privileges trampled upon by any future 
king or ministry who shall take it in their heads to do so> 
and shaB take a proper care to model the army for that 
purpose. • K 



t 
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LESSON CXLIIL 
Song of the Stars. — ^Bryant. 

When the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke^ 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 
And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame^ 
From the void abyss, by myriads came, 
In the joy of youth, ad they darted away 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voice in chorus rung ; 
And this is the song the bright ones sung : — 

" Away, away I through the wide, wide sky, — 
The fair blue fields that before us lie, — 
Each sun, with the worlds that around him roll. 
Each planet, poised on her turning pole. 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 

" For the Source of glory uncovers his'fafce, 
And the brightness overflows unbounded Bpace ; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 
In our ruddy air and our blooming sides. 
Lo ! yonder the living splendors play : 
Away, on bur joyous path, away ! 

" Look, look ! through our glittering ranks afar, 
In the infinite azure, star afler star, 
How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass ! 
How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass ! 
And the path of the gentle winds is seen. 
Where the small waves dance, and the young tlTQods lean. 

26 * . » 
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" And see, where the brighter day-beams pour^ 
•How the rainbows hang in Uie sunny shower ; 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues. 
Shift o'er the bright planets, and shed their dews ; 
And, 'twixt them both, o*er the teeming ground. 
With her shadowy cone, the night goes round. 

" Away, away ! — in our blossoming bowers. 
In the soft air wrapping these spheres of ours, 
In the seas and fountains that shine with morn. 
See, love is brooding, and life is born, 
Atkd breathing myriads are breaking from night. 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light 

" Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres. 
To weave the dance that measures the years : 
Glide <^, in the glory and gladness sent 
To the farthest wall of the firmament, — 
The boundless visible Jbiile of Him, 
To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim." 



LESSON CXLIV. 

- Affection. — Mrs. Norton. 

Smile on, young mother ! brightly smile. 

And thank the Lord of heaven. 
That to those dark and anxious eyes 

The future is not given. 
Smile on, and listen to the sweet 

Low voices in thine ear. 
And press the trembler to thy heart. 

Whose laugh belies her fear. 
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The day may come, when, dead alike 

To human joy or pain, 
Those crimson lips shall meet thy kiss^ 

Yet not caress again ; 
And thou shalt shroud the fairy limbs, 

So perfect in thine eye, 
And in the cold and quiet grave 

Thy little one shall lie. 

The day may come, when shame shall creep 

That merry heart within, 
And thou perforce must share the shame, 

Who only wept the sin ; 
When, scorned, and crushed, and left alone 

Without a name or home. 
The broken heart shall breathe a prayer 

For death, which will not come. 

The day may come (oh ! ^ange that such 

Should be a mother's fate !) 
When those, so tenderly beloved, 

Thy heart shall learn to hate ; 
When, baffled in thy fondest dreams, 

That heart, with slow decay. 
Shall wither at its very core. 

And eat itself away ; — 

When, cold in feeling, cold in speech, 

And brooding o'er thy wrongs, • 
Thou shalt forget the days of old — 

Forget thy cradle songs ; 
And they who nestled at thy breast, 

And laughed upon thy knee. 
More strange unto thy home and heart 

Than strangers' selves shall be. 
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Oh ! therefore, gentle mother I pray, 

And God shall hear thy prayer, 
And shield thee from that heavy day 

Of sorrow and despair. 
Pray, while their light feet dance around 

With an unwearied joy ; 
Pray, while their careless hearts are full 

But of some favorite toy. 

Pray, when their young eyes open to 

Another morning's light ; 
And when thou stealest to their couch, 

To bless.them, in the night." 
Pray ! for the shfeuded future brings 

A different fate for all ; 
And who shall telL what theirs may be ! 

Pray — and God hear thy call ! 



LESSON CXLV. 

*> 

Colloquial Powers of Dr, Franklin. — William Wirt. 

Never have I known such a fire-side companion as 
Dr. Franklin. Great as he was, both as a statesman and 
a philosopher, he never shone in a light more winning 
than when he was seen in a domestic circle. It was 
once my good fortune to pass two or three weeks with 
him, at the house of a private gentleman, in the back 
part of Pennsylvania ; and we were confined to the house, 
during the whole of that time, by the unintermitting con- 
stancy and depth of the snows. But confinement could 
never be felt where Franklin was an inmate. His cheer- 
fulness and his colloquial powers spread around him a 
perpetual spring. When I speak, however, of his collo- 
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quial powers, I do not mean to, awaken any notion analo- 
gous to that which Boswell has given us when he so fre- 
quently mentions the colloquial powers of Dr. Johnson. 
The conversation of the latter reminds one of " the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war." It was, indeed, 
a perpetual contest for victory, or an arbitrary and despotic 
exaction of homage to his superior talents. It was strong, 
acute, prompt, splendid and vociferous ; as loud, stormy 
and sublime as those winds which he represents as shaking 
the Hebrides, and rocking the old castles that frowned 
upon the dark rolling sea beneath. But one gets tired 
of storms, however sublime thay may be, and longs for 
the more orderly current of nature. ' OF Franklin no one 
ever became tired. There was no ambition of eloquence, 
no effort to shine, in any thing which came from him. 
There was nothing which made^ any demand either upon 
your allegiance or your admiration. 

His manner was as unaffected as infancy. It was 
nature's self. He talked like an old patriarch ; and his 
plainness and simplicity put you at once at your ease, 
and gave you the full and free possession and use of all 
your faculties. 

His thoughts were of a character to shine by their own 
light, without any adventitious aid. They required only 
a medium of vision, like his pure and simple style, to 
exhibit, to the highest advantage, their native radiance 
and beauty. His cheerfulness was unintermitting. It 
seemed to be as much the effect of the systematic and 
salutary exercise of the mind as of its superior organiza- 
tion. His wit was of the first order ; it did not show 
itself merely in occasional coruscations ; but, without 
any effort or force on his part, it shed a constant stream 
of the purest light over the whole of his discourses. 

Whether in company of the common people or nobles, 
he was always the same plain man ; always most perfect- 
ly at his easej his faculties in full play, and the full orbit 
of his genius forever clear and unclouded. And then the 
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stores -of his mpd weii^ inexhaustible. He had com-* 
menced life with an atliBntion so vigilant, that nothing 
had escaped his observation ; and a judgment so solid, 
that every incident was turned to advantage. His youth 
^sA not been wasted in idleness, nor overcast by intem- 
perance. He had been all his life a close and deep 
reader, as well as thinker ; and, by the force of his own 
powers, had wrought up the raw materials, which he had 
gathered from books, with such exquisite skill and feticity, 
that he had added a hundred fold to their original value, 
and justly made them his own. 



LESSON CXLVL 
The Cctptive of Camalu. — ^Thomas Pringle. 

[The following verses express the supposed feelings of an Amako^a (South 
African) exile, whose kindred had perished in some of the devastating 
wars waged between the colonists and the native tribes. Camalu is the 
name of a Caffre kraal or hamlet, near the sources of the Kat river; and 
the youthful captive is supposed not to have been altogether uninstructed 
in the i^gion of the gospel, or uninfluenced by i(§,jpure, elevatmg and 

foi^giving spirit.] 

• 

Camalu, green Camalu ! 

*Twas there I fed my father's flock, 
Besi4e the mount where cedars threw. 

At dawn, their shadows from the rock ,' 
There tended I my father's flpcJc^ 

Along the grassy-margined rills. 
Or chased the bounding bontebok,* 

With hound and spear, among the hills^ 

» 

Greeil^Camalu ! methinks I view 
The lilies in thy meadows growing ; 

1 see thy waters, bright apd blue. 

Beneath the pale-leafed willows flowing i "^ 

• The antelope. 
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I hear, along thy valleys, I^Mring 

The heifers wending to tlie fold, 
And jocund herd-boys loudly blowing 

The horn — ^to mimic hunters bold. 

m 

Methinks I see the geelhout tree* 

That shades the village chieflain's cot ; 
The evening smoke curls lovingly 

Above that calm and pleasant spot. 
I see my sire ! — I had forgot — 

The old man rests in slumber deep f 
My mother dear ! — she answers not — 

Her heart is hushed in dreamless sleep ! 

My brothers too !— green Camalu, 

Repose they by thy quiet tide ? 
Ay ! there they sleep — where white men dew. 

And left them lying side by side ! 
No-pity had those men of pride ; 

They fired the huts above the dying ! 
White bones bestrew that valley wide— 

I wish that mine were with them lying ! 



•-^ 



I envy you, by Camalu, 

Ye wild harts, on the woody hills ; 
Though tigers there their prey pursue. 

And vultures slake in blood their bills : . 

■ 

The heart may strive with nature's ills. 
To nature's cQHimon doom resigned ; 

Death only once the body kills — 
But thraldom brutifies the mind. 

Oh, wretched fate I heart-desolate, 
A captive in the spoiler's hand, 

* The yellow-wood tree {podocarpta elongata), in appearanee resemUiDg 
theeedar. 
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To serve the tyrant whom I hate — 

To crouch beneath his proud command— 

Upon my flesh to bear his brand — 
His blows, his bitter scorn to bide ! 

Would God I, in my native land, 

Had with my slaughtered kinsmen died 1 

Ye mountains blue of Camalu, 

Where once I fed my father's flock, 
Though desolation dwells with you. 

And Amakosa's heart is broke, — 
Yet, spite of chains these limbs that mock, 

My homeless heart to you doth fly. 
As flies the wild dove to the rock, 

To hide its wounded breast — and die. 

Yet, ere my spirit wings its flight 

Unto death's silent, shadowy clime, 
Utika,* Lord of life and light. 

Who, high above the clouds of time. 
Calm sittest where yon hosts sublime 

Of stars wheel round thy bright abode, — 
Oh, let my cry unto Thee climb. 

Of every race the Father — ^God ! 

I ask not judgments from thy hand — 

Destroyiftg hail, nor parching drought, 
Nor locust-swarms to waste the land. 

Nor pestilence by famine brought : 
I say the prayer Jankannat taught. 

Who wept for Amakosa's wrongs — 
Thy kingdom come — thy will be wrought — 

For unto thee all power belongs. 

* A word of Hottentot origin, signifying the Beautiful, now used by 
most of the South African tribes as the name of the Supreme Being-^tbe 
Christian God. 

t The Caffre qame for Dr. Vanderkemp. 
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Thy kingdom come I Let light and grace 

Throughout all lands in triumph go ; 
TiU pride and strife to love give place. 

And blood and tears shall cease to flow ; 
Tin EurG^e mourn for Afric's wo, 

And o'er the deep her arms extend, 
To lift her where she lieth low, 

And prove indeed her Christian friend ! 



LESSON CXLVIL 

Levi Parsons, — Brainard. 

[The Rev. Levi Parsons, who was associated with the Rev. Fliny Fisk, on 
the Palestine mission, died at Alexandria, February 18th, 1822.] 

Green as Machpelah^s honored field, 

Where Jacob and where Leah lie, 
Where Sharon's shrubs their roses yield. 

And CarmePs branches wave on high ; 
So honored, so adorned, so green, 
Young martyr I shall thy grave be seen. 

Oh I how unlike the bloody bed. 

Where pride and passion seek to«lie ; 

Where faith is not, where hope can shed 
No tear of holy sympathy. 

There withering thoughts shall drop around, 

In dampness, on the lonely mound. 

On Jordan's wer/ping willow trees 

Another holy harp is hung : 
It murmurs in as soft a breeze, 

As e'er from Gilead's balm was fiung, 
^When Judah's tears, in Babel's stream 
Dropped, and when " Zion was their theme." 
27 
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So may the harp of Gabriel sound, . 

In the high heaven, to welcome thee, 
When, rising from the holy ground 

Of Nazareth and Galilee, 
The saints of God shall take their flight, 
In rapture, to the realms of light. 



LESSON CXLVIII. 
African Colonization, — Brainard. 

[The project for colonizing in Africa the '^ free people of color'f is the 

subject of these lines.] 

All sights are fair to the recovered blind^ 
All sounds are music to the deaf restored ; 

The lame, made whole, leaps like the sporting hind ; 
And the sad, bowed-down sinner, with his load 
Of shame and sorrow, when he cuts the cord. 

And drops the pack it bound, is free again, 
In the light yoke and burden of his Lord. 

Thus, with the birthright of his fellow man. 
Sees, hears and feels at once the righted African. 

'Tis somewhat like the burst from death to life ; 

From the grave's cerements to the robes of heaven ; 
From sin's dominion, and from passion's strife. 

To the pure freedom of a soul forgiven I 

When all the bonds of death and hell are riven. 
And mortals put on immortality ; — 

When fear, and care, and grief away are driven. 
And mercy's hand has turned the golden key. 
And mercy's voice has said, " Rejoice — thy soul is free 1 
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LESSON CXLIX. 
The Invalid on the east End of Long Island, — Brainard, 

Feeble ; with languid, staff-supported step, 
And heavy eye, and heavier heart, I tread 
The sun-scorched sand, and breathe the sultry air 
That, hovers on the road. One effort more, 
One mile or two at most, and then I stand 
Where I can feel the balmy breath of heaven. 
The grassy lane, overarched with boughs and leaves. 
Runs its green vista to a small, bright point, 
And that point is the ocean. Faint the limbs. 
And all the body tires — but for the soul, 
It hath its holiday in such a spot. 

A moment rest we on the only stone 
In all the alley — wipe the sweating brow, 
And drop the eye upon the turf around. 

The notes of birds are heard in other groves. 
And every where are welcome, for the song 
Of gladness and of innocence is sweet 
To all. But here, and to the weary too, 
'Tis exquisite ; for with it comes the sound. 
Not of the wind-fanned leaves, and rustling boughs. 
And wavy tree-tops only — but the voice 
Of ocean 

He has heard its mighty sound. 
Whose bark was on its awful waters, where 
The billows swept the deck, and rioted. 
Mixed with the winds, round all its gallant spars. 
He too has heard its meanings, who, becalmed, 
Lies like a small thing, helpless and alone. 
Upon a rolling waste immensity. 
And he has heard another tone, who marks 
Its furious dance among the leeward rocks. 
Where he must bear its ravings o'er his bones. 
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• 
But, in this calm and leafy grove, the sound 

Is smoother, softer, sweeter, than the harp 

. That the winds love to play on. Let us rise 

And Tiew the giant that can tune his voice 

To every passion^ that can touch each chord 

That vibrates in a saint's or sinner's heart. 

— ^But to the shore. Oh ! what a depth of wave. 

And what a length of foam I that solemn voice ! 

'Tis louder and yet sweeter. — They mistake 

Who call it hoarse : they never, on the white 

And pebbly beach, in peace and quietness. 

Have heard it roar— or watched the spray 

That, venturing farthest on the smooth white sand. 

Kisses, retires, and comes to kiss again. 

Upon the utmost bound, a clear white jet 
Of water, from the dark green wave, betrays 
The sporting of the whale ; and, nearer shore, 
The sea-birds rise upon their wetted wings, 
And bear their prey far to their lonely nests. 

The sun sets — and the blushing water turns 
To a blue, star-spread, foam-tipped, wavy sea 
Of beauty. Yonder sweeps a brave white sail. 
Bending as gracefully in evening's breeze 
As a keen skater on the glassy ice. 
And now, even as some hospitable man 
Will light his going guest into the path, « 
And bid God bless him, as he speeds his way 
Onward, alone, into the untried dark, 
The lighthouse — last of friends that ship may see- 
Points out the course, till, far beyond its beam, 
The sea-fire of the ocean only shines. 

Away, from all that's bright and beautiful, 
From the fresh breeze, and from the glorious view, 
i)rom all that's lovely, noble or sublime. 
To the sick pillow and the feverish bed. 
There may good angels watch me, and good thoughts 
Crowd to my dreaming and my waking hours ; 
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For the whole world of waters, the firm land, 
The canopy, with all its suns and stars, 
Its bright, unnumbered systems, all are His, 
And He is every where. 



LESSON CL. 

Examples of Self-taught Men, 

Henry Stephens was born in Paris, in 1503, and com- 
menced business in that city as a printer in 1526. He 
had before this time acted as chief manager of the estab- 
lishment of his father-in-law, Simon de Colines, and had, 
in that situation, superintended an edition of the New 
Testament. He became not only the most distinguished 
printer, but one of the most learned scholars of his time, 
as his works, and especially his great Thesaurus of the 
Latin language, amply testify. All the productions which 
proceeded from his press are remarkable both for their 
extreme beauty of execution, and their almost immaculate 
correctness. In order to secure for them this latter 
quality, he was wont, we are told, in many cases, to ex- 
hibit the proofs for public inspection, and to offer a reward 
for every error any individual should detect in them. 

The father of Richardson, the great novelist, was a 
joiner ; and he himself, after having been taught reading 
and writing at a country school, was bound apprentice to 
a London printer, named Wilde, with whom he served for 
the usual period. Soon after his apprenticeship had ex- 
pired, he found employment as foreman in a printing- 
office. In this situation he remained for five or six yes 
with scarcely a hope of any higher advancement. By f1 
assistance of several friends, however, whom his industry, 
intelligence and amiable manners had secured for him, 

27* 
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he was at last enabled to enter into business on his own 
account. Having established himself in a court in Fleet 
Street, his success speedily began to justify the expecta- 
tions which had been entertained of him. Meanwhile 
his literary tastes, and even some indications he had given 
of his talents as a writer, had become known among his 
acquaintance, and he was employed on various occasions 
by the booksellers, in the composition of prefaces and 
dedications for works which they were bringing out. 
When he commenced the composition of his ** Pamela,** 
the first production by which he obtained any distinction 
as an author, he was in his fifty-second year. The book 
met with the most extraordinary success, having gone 
through five editions in the course of a year. 

Robert Dodsley was born in 1703, at Mansfield, in 
the county of Nottingham, England. His parents were 
very poor, and his education, consequently, of the scan- 
tiest description. He was, in the first instance, bound 
apprentice to a stocking-weaver ; but, afi,er some time, he 
abandoned this employment, and, having gone into service, 
became eventually footman in* a noble family. In this 
situation, a copy of verses, which he addressed to Pope, 
obtained for him the notice and encouragement of that 
celebrated writer. At length he established himself as 
a bookseller in Pall Mall. His difficulties were now over, 
and the way to independence was before him. By his 
prudence and steadiness, he made his business, in course 
of time, an extremely valuable one, and he became at last 
one of the most eminent London publishers of his day. 
Of his "Economy of Human Life" there are about 
twelve different translations in the French language alone. 

John Metcalf, a native of Manchester, in England, 
became entirely blind at a very early age. He passed 
the younger part of his life as a wagoner, and occasional- 
ly as a guide in intricate roads during the night, or when 
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the Uacks were covered with snow. He afterwards be- 
came a projector and surveyor of highways in difficult and 
mountainous regions. Most of the roads over the Peak in 
Derbyshire were altered by his direction. 

Henry Wild, who was born in 1684, at Norwich, in 
England, worked in a tailor's shop for fourteen years. 
In the course of seven years afterwards,^ chiefly by his 
own unassisted efforts, he made himself master of the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic and 
Persian languages. At Oxford he was called the " Ara- 
bian tailor.'* 



LESSON CLI. 
Select Sentences in Prose, — Thomas Adam. 

Liking and esteeming others merely for their agree- 
ment with us in religion, opinion, and manner of living, 
is only a less offensive kind of self-adoration. 

Let me direct all my studies chiefly to the great end 
of serving others in love, and not merely with a view to 
the pleasure of knowing ; much less to self-applause, or 
the good opinion of the world. 

How glorious and happy to say truly, in case of injury, 
* The author of it only hurts me by hurting himself.' Be- 
fore you resent a thing, take time, a twelvemonth at least, 
to consider whether there be, any real cause for it ; and if 
you find there is, do not deliberate a moment whether 
you should forgive. 

Submission to the will of God, with experience of his 
support in pain, sickness, affliction, is a more joyous and 
happy state than any degree of health or worldly pros- 
perity. 

The soul is like the earth, sometimes green and spring- 
ing, at other times dry and withering ; both powerless in 
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themselves, and neither of them fruitful without a proper 
cultivation on the part of man. 

If there was but one person in the world whom I knew 
to be the creature and workmanship of God, and all the 
rest made by chance, how greatly should I think of that 
person's nature and original, and how ready should I be 
to help him in all his necessities, for the sake of the divine 
impression he bears, and the great dignity of his relation ! 
Behold, O man, thou art placed in a world of such beings ;• 
all the offspring of God, dear to him as his children, thy 
brethren by the same high birth, and every one of them 
demanding thy love, esteem and utmost compassion. 

Our future existence will be the same kind of life, of 
state of being, continued, which we are fixed in here. Death 
makes no alteration in our condition ; it only clears up 
our mistakes about it. 

Thankfulness and happiness imply each other. We 
must be thankful to be happy, and happy to be thankful. 
God's house is an hospital at one end, and a palace at 
the other. In the hospital end are Christ's members upon 
earth, conflicting with various diseases, and confined to a 
strict regimen of his appointing. What sort of a patient 
must he be, who would be sorry to be told that the hour 
is come for his dismission from the hospital, and to see 
the doors thrown wide open for his admission into the 
king's presence ? 

It is our duty to bear the disorders of the mind as 
well as those of the body; feeling both, applying proper 
remedies, and submitting quietly to the will of God. 

A tender conscience is an inestimable blessing ; that 
is, a conscience not only quick to discern what is evil, 
but instantly to shun it, as the eye-lid closes itself against 
a mote. 

He is the greatest saint upon earth, who feels his pov- 
erty most in the want of perfect holiness, and longs with 
the greatest earnestness for the time when he shall be put 
in full possession of it. 
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Christian morids, or rather renovation, is a glorious idea, 
and it fills- one with rapture to think it is promised, and 
aattinable, though not folly in this life. 

Pride is seeing the defects of others, and overlooking 
our own : humility is seeing, feeling, and lamenting sin 
in ourselves, not only past but present sin. 

The Christian's hope of heaven is the sweetness of 
prosperity, and the support of adversity, and cures us at 
once of all attachment to the world, or expectation of 
rest in it. • 

One great mistake of life is looking to the clouds for 
happiness, instead of looking above them. 

When time is devoted to God, we shall have enough 
for all other uses. 

Instead of stretching our thoughts to the mystery of 
creation, and soaring above the stars, when we think of 
God, which, for the most part, is setting Him at a distance 
firom us ; it may be of great use to consider Him as present 
in the room or little spot where we are, and as it were 
circumscribed within it, in all bis glory, majesty, and 
purity. 
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Selections in Poetry, from various Authors, 

Love to God, 

With all thy heart, with all thy soul and mind. 
Thou must him love, and his commands embrace ; 

All other loves, with which the world doth blind 
Weak fancies, and stir up affections base. 
Thou must renounce and utterly displace, 

And give thyself unto Him full and firee. 

That full and freely gave himself to thee. 

Edmund Spenser. 
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WouLBST thou from aorrQir find a sweet relief? 
Or is thy h^^t oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm wouldst thou gather for corfoding grief? 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold. 
'Tis when the rose is wrapped in many a fold 
Close to its heajt, the worm is, wasting there 
. Its life and beauty ; ndt when, all unrdled. 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom, rich and fair. 
Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air. 

Rouse to some work of high and holy love, *. 

And thou an angel's ha^^iness shalt know ; 
Shalt bless the earth while in the world above : 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 
The seed, that, in these few and fleeting hours. 
Thy hands; unsparing and unwearied, sow, 
' Shall dfeck thy grave with amaranthine iSowers, 
And yWd thee fruits divine in heaven's immortal bowers'. 

Wilcox. 



Then the deliverance comes! the crimson scroll. 

Writ with the madness of six thousand years. 
Shall be like snow ; from heaven the clouds shall roll. 

The earth no longer be the vale of tears. 

Speed on your swiflest wheels, ye golden spheres. 
To bring the splendors of that morning nigh. 

Already the forgiven desert bears 
The rose ; the pagan Jifls the adoring eye ; 
The exiled Hebrew seeks the day-break in the sky. 

Ancient of Days ! that, high above all height, 

Sitt'st on the circle of eternity I 
The hour shall come when all shall know thy might. 

And earth be heaven, for it shall look on Thee ! 
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Blest be the eye which lives that day to see ! 

The grave may wrap me 6re its glorious sun ; 

£tqd, Father, as Thou wilt ; but Thou art He 
That sees the sparrow perish from thy throne. 
JPather, in life or death, thy sovereign will be done. 

Crabbe. 



The JStars. 

Ye stars, bright legions, that, before all time, * 

CaiUped on yon plain of sapphiire, what shall teU 
Your burning myriads, but the eye of Him 
Who bade through heaven your golden chariots yvheel ? 
Yet who, earthborn, can see your hosts, nor feel- 
Immortal impulses. Eternity ! 

What wonder if the overwrought soul shall reel 
* With its own weight of thought, and the wild eye 
See fate within your tracks of sleepless glory lie ? 

* 

For ye behold the Mightiest. Ffom that steep, 
^ What ages have ye worshipped round your K^ng ' 
Ye hear4 his trumpet sounded o'er the sleep * 

Of earth ; ye heard the morning angels sing. 
Upon that orb, now o'er me quivering, 
The gaze of Adam 4ixed from Paradise ; 

The wanderers of the deluge saw it spring , 

Above the mountain surge, and hailed its rise, 
Lighting their lonely track with hope's celestial dyes. 

Croly. 



O, LISTEN, man ! 
A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
" Man, thou shalt never die ! " Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls : according harps. 
By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 
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Of morning song together^ sound forth still 
The song of our great itninortaltty : 
Thick-clustering orbs, and this our fair domain. 
The tall, dark mountiuns, and the deep4<aied seas. 
Join inthis sotenDi univ^sal song. 

Dana. 



Ay, thou art welcome, heaven's deliciofts breath I 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, * 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief. 

And the year smiles is ii draws near its death. ' 

Wind jof the sunny South I O^ 3till delay 
In t^e gay woods and in 'the golden air, — 
Like to a good old age, released from care, 

Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 

Might wear out life, like thee, 'mid bowers and brooks, 
' And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 

And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 
And, when my last sand twinkled in the glass. 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass. 
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